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A NOTE ON THE SANSKRIT MONOLOGUE-PLAY 
(BHANA) WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE 
CATURBHANI 


Popular and (as attested by theory) undoubtedly old as 
the Bhana must have been, the specimens of this form of 
composition which have been hitherto known to exist belong 
to comparatively recent times. Considerable importance, there- 
fore, attaches to the discovery and publication (1922) of four 
Bhanas, under the title Caturbhani, by M. Ramakrishna Kavi 
and S. K. Ramanatha Sastri from Sivapuri, for which great 
antiquity is claimed by the editors and which, whatever might 
be their date, are certainly older than any of the late existing 
specimens. The Caturbhan: consist of Ubhayabhisarika (Ubh), 
Padma-prabhriaka (Pp), Dhiirta-vita-samvaida (Dus) and Pada- 
taditaka (Pl), ascribed respectively, on the authority chiefly of 
a traditional verse, to Vararuci, Südraka, I$varadatta and Syami- 
laka. A. B. Keith, in his Sanskrit Drama (p. 185, fn. 3). 
throws doubt on the first two ascriptions, and declares rather 
dogmatically that “none of these plays need be older 
than 1000 a. p.’’. On the other hand, F. W. Thomas, who 
called attention to these plays in his paper entitled “Four 
Sanskrit Plays", contributed to the Centenary Supplement to 
the JRAS (pp. 123-36), has also published! a short note on the 
last-named of these Bhanas, in which he suggests for Syamilaka 
“a date considerably earlier than the lower limit fixed by the 
reference of Abhinavagupta”, and would place it “in the time 
of Harsa of Kanauj or even that of the later Guptas”, on the 
Strength not only of certain facts indicated in the play itself, 
but also on the ground of its “lexicographical and stylistic 
affinities to Bana". The object of the present paper is to follow 
up the line of inquiry indicated by F. W. Thomas, and discuss 
certain points of interest in these Bhanas which would differ- 
entiate them from later Bhanas, and thus indirectly help to 
determine their age. À 

! JIRAS, 1924, pp. 262-5. The present essay (JAS, 1926) was written 
before the Cent. Suppl. reached the writer; revision, however became 
necessary in the light of F. W. Thomas’s very suggestive articles. 
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2 ASPECTS OF SANSKRIT LITERATURE 


Having regard to the obviously popular character and origin 
of the Bhana, the surmise is not improbable that it must have 
had at one time considerable vogue ; but, apart from the four 
plays under discussion, the earliest of the Bhanas hitherto avail- 
able does not probably go beyond the thirteenth century A.D. ; 
and to judge from existing specimens, the most flourishing period 
of Bhana-writing appears to have fallen between the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. It is curious, however, that most of 
these Bhanas belong to South India, which seems to have spe- 
cialized in this form of composition in later times; but they 
lack variety and exhibit such a general sameness of characteristics 
that the analysis of a single Bhana of this group would suflice 
to give us a fair idea of their form and content, which follow 
in general the rules laid down in such latter works on Drama- 
turgy as Dasa-rüpaka. 


It is also remarkable that, while the definitions given of 
some other species of literary composition by writers on Alarikara 
have, with changing times, very often undergone considerable 
modification!, the definition of the Bhana from Bharata down 
to Viévanátha has remained severely stereotyped. It does not 
seem possible, therefore, to draw any definite conclusion regard- 
ing the development of this species from the writings of the 
theorists It is fortunate, however, that in spite of this rigid 
conservatism, a closer examination actually reveals one or two 
little and apparently unimportant modifications, made by the 
theorists (as well as noticeable in later practitioners of the type), 
which throw some light on the question. 

Bharata's description of the Bhana, which is taken as 
authoritative, is as follows? (xviii. 152-4) : — 

atmanubhüta-$amsi para-samsraya-varnana-visesas ca? | 

dvividhaérayo* hi bhàno vijfieyas tveka-haryas ca || 


1 As T have attempted to show in the case of the Katha and the 
Akhyayika in an article in BSOS, vol. iii, pp. 507 f. 

* This passage in the printed text (Kavyamala ed.) is frankly corrupt ; 
but emendations can be gathered from the readings of Abhinavagupta in 
his commentary, as well as from Hemacandra and the younger Vagbhata, 
who quote these verses. Hemacandra in his commentary on these verses 
appropriates a great deal of Abhinava's commentary on Bharata. 

3OLj$esesu in the text; ?varnana-prayuktaé ca in Hemacandra and 
Vagbhata. : 

* vividhagrayo? (H and V) 
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para-vacanam atma-sarhsthaih prativacanair uttarottara- 
grathitaih! | 
-purusa-kathitair anga-vikarair abhinayec ca? 
dhürta-vita-sarprayojyo nanavasthantaratmaka§ caiva || 
ekanko® bahu-cestah karyo budhair bhanah* 
Freely translated: “A Bhana, which should be conveyed by 
one person, depends on two things, either it describes one’s 
own experience or is characterized by descriptions relating to 
another person. One should enact the words of another person 
by means of retorts, originating in oneself and progressively 
strung together, as well as by verbal gestures and voices spoken 
in the air. It should be set forth by a roguish parasite in one 
act, and consist of many and varied situations and move- 
ments." Elsewhere Bharata lays down the technical require- 
ments that in a Bhana the elements of the Lasya (a kind of 
dance) are specially appropriate (xviii. 169), that it should 
contain (xix. 45) only two Sarmdhis or junctures, the first and 
the last (mukha and nirvahana), and that it should exclude the 
Kaisiki Vrtti (xviii. 8-9). All these taken together would indicate 
that in Bharata’s time the characteristics of the Bhana were 


1 Sgrathite in the text 


* abhinayais capi in the text. 
? ekdigo in the text. 
* Abhinaya’s comment on this verse, as given in my MS is as 
follows : atha hdsya-rasocita-vita-dhirtadyanupravesena samana-yoga-ksemara 
(referring to prahasana commented on immediately before) bhanam 
laksayitum daha—dimanubhita-Sansiti. ckena patrena karaniyal, samajika- 
hrdayam prapayitavyo’rtho yatra sa bhànah. eka-mukhenaiva bhanyante 
uktimantah kriyante apravista api patra-visesd yatreti bhénah. tatra 
| sa pravistak patra-visesa atinünubhatan, $amsati para-gatam và varnayati. 
| tatra ca prayoga-prayuktim àha—para-vacanam. iti. para-sambandhi vacanam 
| svayam anga-vikürair abhinayet. nanu tat para-vacanam ukta katham. 
| abhinayet ityāūhħha—äākāśe śīūnye yāni puruşa-kathitāni drştāni, yatra sinye 

tena varnyante và kaścit paśyaty akarnayati ca, tad vacanam sa evānuvadan 

sdmajikan bodhayati. yatha—bodabale (?) kim: bravisityadau. na kevalai 
| para-vacanam abhinayet, kim tu svoktaih saha, ata evottarottara-grathitair 
| ycjanábhir wpalaksitaih. nanu yo'sdv ekah pravigati sa ka ityaha—dhirta- 
| viteti. nànà-prakárüvastha-visesal lokopayogi-vyavahārātmā vácyasw yasya, 
| ata eva bahu-cestah satatam kàrya iti. sakala-samanya-prthag-junopayogy atrá 
! loka-vyavaháro vesyd-vitadi-vrttantatma nirüpyata iti bahulyena prthag- 
| jana-vyutpatty-upayogi rūpakam idam. 
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(i) that it consisted of various situations and movements des- 
cribing one's own or another's adventures, (ii) set forth in one 
act but in two junctures, (iii) by one character on the stage, 
viz. a roguish parasite (vita), who is described elsewhere as a 
poet, sweet-natured, eloquent, sharp-witted, amiable (daksina) in 
his amours, and skilled in the arts of dialectic and in the ways 
of the courtesan, (iv) by means of appropriate verbal gestures, 
(v) the action progressing by a chain of answers given by him to 
imaginary words spoken in the ait’, and (vi) that while the 
elements of the Lasya are in place in it, the Kaigiki Vrtti, the 
graceful style, which gives scope to love and gallantry, is out of 
place. The requirement regarding Lasya, as Sten Konow thinks, 


probably emphasizes its popular origin and development from. 


a primitive mimetic performance ; but little trace of it remains 
in the extant Bhanas, and it may be taken as a survival in 
theory of what was probably once its peculiar feature in prac- 
tice. The association with the Vita as the only character may 
also point to the comic and erotic nature of the Bhana in 
general; but it is important to note that Bharata distinctly 
forbids the Kaisiki Vrtti, which is eminently suitable to an 
erotic play, and is remarkably silent with regard to the nature 
of the sentiment which should prevail in this type of the 
drama, while he is also not explicit on the question of its 
subject-matter or plot. 

„These deficiencies, if deficiencies they are, are supplied by 
Dhanafijaya (end of the tenth century) in his Dasa-ritpaka. 
Following Bharata generally, he takes care to add definitely 
that the Bhana should be composed in the Bharati Vrtti (which 
fact is utilized for a somewhat fanciful etymology of the term)’, 
and that the dominant sentiment should be the heroic (Uma) 
and the erotic (śrůgāra) depicted by a description of heroism 
and fortune in love (seubhagya) respectively. It should be noted 


1 Le. he pretends to see and hear others speak or act, and asks “what do 
you say ?", himself then repeating the imagined answer. 

® bharati-vrtti-pradhanatvad bhdnah (Dhanika). "The derivation from 
A/ bhan is probably meant to suit the character of the composition in which 
only one person speaks, the piace of interlocutors being supplied by copious 
use of @kaga-bhdsita. The etymology of the term, which is probably ons 
of the Prakrit relics of the primitive drama, is uncertain, and it is not 
noticed in the earlier lexicons of Amara and Śīśvata. 
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that while the erotic as a sentiment prevails in all Bhanas, 
the heroic is dropped entirely. It is somewhat surprising, 
however, that the comic aspect of the Bhana is not brought 
into relief either by Bharata or by Dhanaiijaya, although. this 
is probably implied by the fact that the Bhana in its nature is 
closely allied to the Prahasana (farce), and is associated with 
characters capable of "low comedy". Abhinava, in his com- 
ment on Bharata, speaks of the association of characters like the 
Vita as hasyocila and regards the Bhana as samünayoga-ksema 
with the Prahasana. He also maintains elsewhere that in 
Utsrstanka, Prahasana, and Bhana, the principal sentiments 
should be Karuna, Hasya, and Vismaya, but nowhere speaks of 
the erotic as essential. Dhanafijaya’s insistence, however,- that 
the Bhana should be composed in the Bharati Vrtti, in which 
the verbal manner prevails, was probably due to the prevalence 
of the comic element (which diminishes in later Bhanas) in the 
Bhanas in or before his time; for one of the four elements of 
the Bharati Vrtti reckoned from Bharata’s time is farce or 
Prahasana, which is itself a species of the drama. This Vrtti, or 
dramatic style, based entirely on verbal expression (vakpra- 
dhàna), is employed only by men and not by women, and the 
language used is throughout Sanskrit (as in the Bhanas 
generally). 

The later theorists! only repeat in their own words what is 
said by Dhanajijaya, so that it may be taken for granted that 
the Bhana and its definition became stereotyped after Dhanan- 
jaya’s time. Visvanatha only makes clear that Dhanafijaya’s 
statement bhiiyasa bharali vritih means prayena bharati, kvapi 
kaiśiky api urllir bhavali, thus going directly against Bharata’s 
injunction that the Bhana should aovid the Kaisiki Vrtti.? 
This modification is notable because this graceful manner, 
appropriate to the erotic sentiment, employs song, dance and 
lovely raiments, allows both male and female rôles, and admits 


1 Visvanātha (ed. Durgāprasāda, 1915), vi. 227-30 ; Singabhüpala, iii, 
232f ; Vidyanatha, ed. Trivedi, p. 125. 

2 Kohala, who came after Bharata, favoured Kaisiki in the case of the 
erotic, the comic, and the pathetic sentiments ; but Abhinavagupta 
vigorously disputes this opinion : yat tu érigara-hasya-karunair tha kaisikt 
syad iti kohalenoktam, tan muni-mata-virodhad wpeksyam eva.... evañ 
prahasana-bhānayor api vag-vyapara-pradhanyad eva bharati erttih. 
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love, gallantry, coquetry and jesting, involving pleasantry 
(narman) based on what is comic in speech, dress and move- 
ment, as well as giving scope to various degrees of the manifesta- 
tion of love. It is clear that the question lies between the 
Bharati and the Kaisiki Vrttis, the other two Vrttis (Sattvatr and 
Arabhati), emphasizing the grand and the violent manners res- 
pectively, being clearly out of place; but the older writers, 
probably having regard to the comic character of the Bhanas of 
their time, declare themselves in favour of the Bharati; while 
the persistently erotic character of later Bhanas probably made 
Visvanatha allow an exception in favour of the Kaisiki. 

It is by no means correct to say that these definitions of 
the theorists have only an academic value and do not in them- 
selves reflect conditions of actual literary practice. On the 
contrary, there is enough evidence! to establish the a posteriori 
character of most of these speculations ; and a distinct anxiety 
is often noticeable on the part of the theorists (in spite of 
their conservative reverence for established authority) to do 
justice to facts and base their rules and definitions, to a great 
extent, on a direct observation of literary phenomena. It is, 
therefore, not too much to maintain that, if two writers on 
theory differ materially on some essential points in their defini- 
tions, the difference should be explained as due to the probabi- 
lity that the particular species of composition defined must 
have developed or changed in the interval to the extent of in- 
ducing later theorists to make enough modifications of earlier 
definitions. The Bhana, as a species of the drama, cannot be 
said to have developed much, and its definitions, therefore, are 
not remarkably divergent; but the above discussion will show 
that there are indications, however slight, of some inevitable 
change in the nature of the Bhàna between the time of Bharata 
and that of Dhanafijaya. 

We may now turn to the four Bhanas in question, as well as 
to the group of later South Indian Bhanas, and consider how 
far these speculations of the Alamkarikas bear upon the ques- 
tion of the development of the Bhana in general. The actually 
published Bhanas of later times to which I had access are :— 

l. S$rhgara-bhisama (Sbh) of Vamana Bhatta Bana of 


! This question is discussed in my Sanskrit Poctics, vol. ii. 
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Kondavidu (end of the fourteenth and beginning of the fifteenth 
century), ed. Sivadatta and Parab, NSP, 2nd ed., Bombay 1910. 

2. Mukundananda (Mk) of Kasipati Kaviraja, described in 
the Prologue as a misra bhama! (not earlier than the thirteenth 
century, perhaps much later) ed. Kavyamala 16, Bombay 
1894. (Also ed. Gaekwad Oriental Series, No. 4, 1917.) 

9. Vasanta-tilaka (Vt) of Varadacarya of Kajfici, the 
Vaisnava teacher, ed. Damaruvallabha Sarman, Calcutta 
Samvat 1925 (1868). (Also ed. Jivananda, Calcutta 1872: 
ed. Vavilla Ramanujacarya, Madras 1874.) 

4. Srigdra-lilaka (St) of Ramabhadra Diksita, written to 
rival No. 3 (end of the seventeenth and beginning of the 
cighteenth century), ed. Kavyamala 44, Bombay 1910. 

5. Srngara-sarvasva (Ss) of Nalla Kavi (about a.p. 1700), 
cd. Kavyamala 78, Bombay 1911. 

6. Rasa-sadana (Rs) of Yuvaraja from Kotilinga in Kerala’, 
ed. Kavyamala 37, Bombay 1922, and 

7. Karpüra-carita (Kc) of Vatsaraja of Kalanjara (end of 
the twelfth and the beginning of the thirteenth century), ed. 
Gaekwad Oriental Series, No. 8, 1918. This is probably the 
carliest extant specimen of later Bhanas, but it cannot be strictly 
classified with the above group’. 

Excepting Kc and Mk, which are older in date and which 
do not belong to Southern India, all the other Bhanas mention- 
ed in the above list bear a striking similarity to each other in 
their form and content, as well as in their place of origin. The 


‘Tt is not certainly a pure specimen of the class. But even regarding 
this mixed type, the Sütradhüra laments : adhund viralah khalu migra- 
bhana-pracarah. 

* See L. D. Barnett in JAS, 1907, p. 729. 

* Four other Dhàánas have been published, but I have not seen them ; 
(1) Mahisa-mahgala by Püruvanam Mahisamangala Kavi, ed. Palghat 1880; 
(2) Paftcabdana-vijaya by Rangacarya, Madras 1886. (3) Zasika-ranjana 
by Srinivüsacarya, Mysore 1885. (4) Srigdara-sudhadrnava. by Ramavarman 
Yuvaraja. For a bibliography of unpublished Bhanas, see Sten Konow, 
Ind. Drama § 121. Wilson, in his Select Specimens, gives an analysis of a 
Bhana called Sdradd-tilaka (referred to here as Sdt) by Samkara. No trace 
has yet been found of the Srágüra-maüjari and the Lila-madhukara men- 
tioned respectively by Singabhipala and Visvanatha. [Since writing this, 
I have been able to obtain a copy of Pazcabdna-vijaya published from 
Madras (1915) by V. Ramaswamy Sastrulu in Telugu character]. 
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Bhana as typified in these works may not be unfittingly describ- 
ed as the narrative of a Rake’s Progress, giving us the account 
of a perfect day -of adventure of the chief Vita, who is "the 
hero". His name is either Vildsagekhara (Sbh), Anangasekhara 
($s), Bhujangasekhara (St), $rügaras$ekhara (Vl), or simply 
(but rarely) the Vita (Rs). Curiously enough, the Prastavana 
is not a monologue, as one would expect in a monologue- 
play, but usually takes the form of a dialogue between the 
Sütradhàra and his Pariparsvaka, or between the Sütradhàra 
and the Nati. The Vita-hero, whose approach is indicated at 
the end of the Prologue, enters the stage in a love-lorn condi- 
tion, and begins a somewhat claborate description of the early 
morning in terms of erotic imagery. Then he tells us what 
brings him out so early; it is usually his vexation at being 
separated from his beloved, who is generally a hetaera but 
sometimes an intriguing married woman, by the force of circum- 
stances ; but sometimes his object is (as in $bh) to pay a friendly 
visit or (as in Rs) to keep his promise of looking after his 
friend's loved one. He makes a promenade through the street 
of the hetaera (veía-vüla), which is described elaborately, and 
carries on a series of imaginary conversation with friends, 
both male and female, who frequent such a place, speaking in 
the air to persons out of sight and repeating answers which he 
pretends to receive. He describes in this way the rather shady 
lives and amorous adventures of a large number of his acquain- 
tances—rogues, courtesans, and men-about-town—and describes 
tam-fights, cock-fights, snake-charming, wrestling, gambling with 
dice, magic shows, acrobatic feats, selling of bracelets, besides 
various kinds of fashionable, if feminine, sports. He settles 
disputes between a hetaera (or her lover) and her old grasping 
mother; between a hetaera and her unfaithful lover, inciden- 
tally describing the kalatra-patrikà* or the document setting 
forth the terms of contract of a temporary union. He listens to 


1! Such as  kanduka-kridà — dola-vihàra, — cakgur-apidhüna, ambara- 
karandaka mani-guptaka, yugmayugma-dargana, caturanga-vihára, gajapati- 
Kusuma-kanduka, etc. These are, however, not mentioned by Vatsyayana. 

? See, for instance, Sbh p. 15, Ss p. 18. Besides money, the man 
stipulates to provide for his mistress a pair of clothes every month, as 
well as flower, wreaths, musk, camphored betels every day. 
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music played on the vīņā and sometimes enters a dancing salon, 
exchanging pleasantries with dancing girls. He succeeds in the 
end in achieving the object with which he set forth, executes 
the entrusted commission or meets his beloved, and concludes 
with a description of the evening and moonxrise—the end of 
a perfect day! he scene of action is usually laid in some 
famous South Indian town like Kafici or, as in Sdt, in some 
imaginary land of romantic fancy like Kolahalapura “the 
city of noise" ; and the normal occasion of its performance 
is some festival in honour of a local deity. 

Some amount of satire is incidentally introduced in the 
description, e.g. of the licentious Pauranika, the old Srotriya, 
the fraudulent astrologer, and (but this rarely) the Jangamas, 
Saivas, and  Vaisnavas. In  Vatsaraja's Hasya-ctidamani, if 
not in his Kc, the Bhagavatas are ridiculed, and a great deal 
of pungent satire is directed against the Gurjara people in Mk ; 
but this is not a common feature. Indeed, satire or real 
“low comedy" is very slight in later Bhanas, the erotic element 
universally predominating. The characters are not diversified 
enough, but consist of the usual specimens of the man about 
town and the courtesan; and even then they are types rather 
than individuals, repeating themselves in all the Bhanas. The 
descriptions, though sometimes poetic, are overladen with 
erotic suggestions and imageries, and the incidents and 
adventures are often of the same stamp, even sometimes hope- 
lessly coarse. It is remarkable that everything in these 
Bhanas tends to the erotic, and that hardly any other source 
of interest is allowed. 

Indeed, one of the outstanding features of all these Bhanas 
is their want of variety; and the monotonous insistence on 
the erotic sentiment tends to become cloying. This, combined 
with their hopeless but vigorous vulgarity, must have been 
responsible to some extent for the comparative oblivion to 
which they had been consigned. There is no doubt that in 
later times they became mere literary exercises and subsided 
into a conventional and lifeless form of art. There is a 
monotonous sameness of style and treatment, inevitably sug- 
gesting a sense of artificiality. We meet over and over again 


2 As in Sdt. 
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the same theme, the same types of characters, the same elaborate 
descriptions, the same tricks of expression, the same strings of 
nouns and adjectives, the same set of situations, the same group 
of conceits, and the same system of morals or want of morals. 
The depressing atmosphere of “low” characters, none of whom 
rise above the middle class, is bound to be dull unless diversified 
by comic effects or individual traits or variety of incidents and 
situations. It is not surprising, therefore, that the Bhana as 
literature, though always popular, never made a permanent 
appeal and was forgotten in later times, 

The Karpiira-carita, however, is notable because it presents 
certain remarkable features which differentiate it, in form and 
content, from the group of later South Indian Bhanas. In the 
first place, consistently with the character of the play itself, 
the Prastavana is in the form of a monologue by the 
Sutradhara (a trait which it possesses in common with the 
Caturbhani), and use is made in the prologue of the akaía- 
bhasila (a trait which is absent in the Caturbhani, as well as in 
the later Bhanas) In the second place, it is perhaps the only 
Bhana which allows free use of Prakrit in the conversation, 
although an occasional infusion of Prakrit is noticeable in Mk, 
both in the gatha-songs (as in some later Bhanas) and in the case 
of a limited number of imaginary feminine interlocutors. The 
plot is also somewhat different from the stereotyped plots of 
the above Bhanas. The Vita does not walk through the colony 
of courtesans, but simply comes on the stage and engages in a 
conversation with an imaginary friend to whom he recounts 
his adventures. Revelry, gambling and love, no doubt, form 
the chief topic of recital, but enough comic relicf is brought in 
to make it interesting. It would appear from these and other 
considerations that this Bhana bears more affinities to the Catur- 
bhami than to the later Bhanas, although it possesses some in- 
dividual peculiarities of its own. 

The Caturbhanz, on the other hand, presents more variety, 
greater simplicity, a larger amount of social satire and comic 
relief, a more convincing power of drawing individuals rather 
than types, easier and more colloquial style, and some measure 
of real poetry in spite of certain coarseness. Although keeping 
generally to the same form and structure, they yet seem to 
constitute, in their style, treatment, and general atmosphere, 
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a class by themselves which can be distinguished easily from 
the group of later specimens already discussed. 

The first point that strikes one is that the Sthapana or 
prologue is much shorter and, consistently with the oneróle 
character of the play itself, is presented by the Sutradhara 
alone (though he does not make use of akasa-bhasita, which we 
find only in the Karpüra-carilà) with a few benedictory or 
introductory verses. Except in Pt, neither the author's name 
nor the occasion of its performance is mentioned. The prolo- 
gue of the first Bhana consists only of five verses on the god of 
iove and spring-time ; in the second, there is no benedictory 
verse at all, but the Sütradhara enters and sings a song on the 
rainy season for the entertainment of the audience ; in the third, 
the Sütradhara, after reciting a verse in honour and praise 
of good ladies, announces in one verse the distracted appear- 
ance and approach of the Vita, to whom he leaves the stage 
and retires; the prologue of the iast play alone, though still 
brief (seven verses and two short prose-passages), introduces 
us to the name of the Bhana and of its author. 

The Vita is not (except in Dvs) exactly the "hero", but the 
friend and emissary of the hero who never appears on the 
stage, which is filled entirely by the Vita as the sole actor. In 
Pp his name is given as Sasa, but usually he is designated 
simply as Vita. The plays do not open with the conventional 
description of morning-ime; but we have in Pp a brief 
description in one or two verses of early spring, in Dus of the 
rainy season, in Ubh of the fully advanced spring-time ; and 
there is no opening description at all in Pt, where the Vita 
plunges at once into the narrative. The plot does not consist 
of the conventional reunion with the beloved, but considerable 
variety is introduced. In Padma-prabhriaka, Karniputra 
Miladeva, in love with Devasena, sister to his beloved hetaera 
Devadatta, commissions his friend the Vita to ascertain the 
state of Devasena’s mind. He walks through the streets of 
Ujjayini exchanging words with various kinds of amusing 
people, and taking an interest in their affairs, discharges his 
commission successfully, and returns with a gift of lotus-flower 

1So in Kc and Mk ; but in the latter Bhana the hero enters into am 


elaborate mawkish account of the wretched state of his mind at an unfore- 
seen separation from his beloved. 
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sas a souvenir from Devasena, from which the play takes its 
name. In Dhiarta-vila-samvaida, the clever and experienced 
Vita, finding the rainy season too depressing, comes out to 
spend the day in some amusement. He cannot afford dice 
and drinking—even his clothes have been reduced to one 
garment—so he wends his way towards the hetaera's street, 
meeting various kinds of people and ultimately reaching the 
house of the roguish couple Visvalaka and Sunanda, where he 
passes the day in discussing certain knotty problems of Erotics 
put to him by Vi$valaka. The title “Dialogue between a Rogue 
and a Rake", therefore, appropriately describes its content. 
In Ubhayabhisarika the Vita is commissioned by his friend 
Kuberadatta to propitiate his offended lady, Narayanadatta ; 
but when, after the usual series of wayside adventures, he 
reaches the house of the latter, he finds that the lovers, urged 
by the witchery of the season, had already set out in search 
of each other and forestalled him in effecting a reunion. In 
Pada-tüdilaka, the theme is more interesting and novel, if 
less edifying. The Vita sets out to attend an assembly of Vitas 
and rakes, who have met to consider the question of expia- 
tion (prayaícilta) referred to them by Taundikoki Visnunaga, 
“the nominal "hero", the son of a Mahamatra and himself an 
officcr of the King. for the indignity he has suffered by allow- 
ing an intoxicated courtesan, a Saurastra girl, named Madana- 
senika, to kick him, in playfulness, on such a sacred spot of 
his body as his head. 

It is proper to remark that the scene of action in all these 
plays is laid not in Southern India, but they favour Northern 
India, preferring imperial cities like Ujjayini or Kasumapura 
(Pataliputra); and in one case the author probably wanted 
to disguise the name of the actual city, whose scandals are 
recorded by the calling it Sarvabhuama-nagara, an imaginary 
cosmopolitan city somewhere in Western India. Of course, 
the Vita takes his usual promenade in the hetaera's street and 
«carries on imaginary conversations, but the characters are 


! The brilliant description of Pataliputra in Ub, F.W. Thomas thinks, 
is a clue to the date of this Bhina, as that city was in a state of decay 
since the seventh century a.D. But this, of course, is not conclusive, as 
¿such descriptions could have been conventional The description here, 
‘however, appears too vivid to be merely conventional. 
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not the usual types of the rake and the courtesan, but are 
sufficiently diversified to keep up the interest of the narrative ; 
and a zest is added, in spite of the erotic theme, by a decided 
leaning towards satirical or comic portraiture. F. W. Thomas- 
has already called attention to the character and nomenclature 
of the numerous personages and the references to classes and 
peoples in Pada-taditaka; we may here briefly consider the 
other Bhanas from the same point of view. 

In the course of the narrative in Pp we become acquainted 
with == a 

Sarasvatabhadra of Katyayana gotra, son of Saradvati, a 
sky-gazing poet, sitting on the doorstep, possessed by the spirit 
of poeiry. 

Dardaraka, a Pithamarda.! 

A friend of Vipula, who has been forsaken by Muladeva 
for Devadatta. He is described as the lover of Kamadatta ; 
but his name is not given. 

Dattakalasi, son of Danda$uka, a Paninian grammarian,. 
always at war with the Katantrikas, full of pedantry and 
given to debauchery and quarrelling. 

Pavitraka, son of Dharmasanika?, pretending great purity 
but given to profligacy, prudish and hypocritical. 

Mrdangavasulaka, an old actor aping youth, who takes the: 
rôle of Vita in a play and is called “Bhava Jaradgava” by 
courtesans. 

Saisilaka, coming out of a gambling house, a profligate 
young Brahmin rake who has taken by force a Sakya-bhiksukr. 


! The Pithamarda as a character, though prescribed by theorists, is: 
not much favoured by classical dramatists, and the term is unknown to: 
them, although Bhavabhüti's Makaranda may be taken as the type. But- 
the Pithamarda here is an Upenagaraka and assistant in love-affairs, such 
as described by Vatsyayana i. 4. 44 ; 5. 3T. 

? The editors think that the phrase hamadatta-prakrta-kavya-prati- 
sthana-bhita, here used, alludes to a Prakarana, named Kamadatta, in 
ten acts. But the allusion, if any, is rather to a Prakrit Kavya. One 
Kamadatta is cited by Vigvanatha as an instance of the bhanika variety 
of Uparüpakas. This bhanika is also cited in Nataka-ratna-kosa. (Lévi inv 
J.4., cciii, Octobre-Décembre, 1923, p. 213), where a Kasi-kamadattàá-pra- 
karana (the same, probably, as the editors think ofj is also mentioned 
(p. 215). $ 

3 [s this a proper name or a title ? 
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Samdhilaka, a debauched Sakya-bhiksu, who pretends that 
he has come to console the hetaera Sangha-dasika (who has 
recently lost her mother) with the words of the Buddha!. 

Vanarajika, daughter of Vasantavaü, coming out of the 
temple of Kamadeva (god of love). 

Irma and Tàmbülasena, engaged in amorous sports. 

Kumudvati, daughter of Bhandirasena, in love with the 
Maurya Prince, Candrodaya, who is away fighting with rebel- 
lious Samantas (described as prositapalika). 

Priyanguyastika, daughter of Paficaladas; playing with 
anduka (ball). 

Sonadasi, daughter of Náàgarika, in a miserable mood, 
singing a pathetic lovesong and pining for Candradhara, with 
whom she has quarrelled (described as Aalahantarita). © The 
Song is in the kaisika-style, which is described as 
synonymous with weeping (haisikasrayarn hi ganam parydya- 
Sabdo ruditasya), 

Magadhasundari, daughter of Nagarika, described as a 
"asakasajja näyikā, singing a catuspadá, called "vallabhà". 

Darduraka, son of an actress, pupil of the natyácarya 
-Gandharvadatta. 

Priyavadanika, maid to Devaseni. 

Devasena, sister to Devadatta, in love with Muladeva, the 
"hero", who is described as a native of Pataliputra, but a 
man of some importance in Ujjayint. 

The personages in Dus are much fewer :— 

Sresthiputra Krsnilaka a reckless young blood whose 
"misbegotten" (ddsyah pulrah) father is an obstacle in the 
way of his enjoyment of wine, women and gambling, and who 
feels that he could take an axe like Paragurima and clear the 
‘world of fathers. 

Varunika, maid to Madanasena. 

Bandhumatika, sitting at her doorstep with Caturika and 
putting her girdle (mekhala) in place. 


' The interview with the Sakya-bhiksu is quoted by F. W. Thomas 
(Cent. Suppl., pp. 129-30). 

* The conversation with this young rake has been given by F. W. Thoams 
ss a specimen of the style (Cent. Suppl., pp. 126-7). 
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Rainadasi, described as a khandita nayika. 

Ratisena, just waking up after a drunken revelry. 

Pradyumnadasi, coming out of Ramilaka’s house. 

Visvalaka and Sunanda, the door of whose house is always 
shut for fear of wandering guests. The former is described 
as a penniless nagna-sramanaka who, fond of courtesans but 
now impotent through disease, cannot give up Sunanda, 
like a crow never leaving the outskirts of a village, while the 
latter, like a dried up river, no longer young or sought after, 
follows Visvalaka, 

In Ubh we meet with : — 

Anangadatta, daughter of Visnudatta, forced by her 
avaricious mother to the arms of Samudradatta, son of the 
merchant Dhanadatta, one of “the new rich" (adyatana- 
kala-vaisravana), 

Vilasakaundini, a Buddhist Parivrajika of questionable 
morals, quoting Vaisesika and Samkhya philosophy. 

Ramasena, mother of Caranadast. Though old, she simu- 
lates youth, and is going to fetch her daughter from the house 
of Dhanika, a poor and therefore undesirable lover, on the 
pretence of giving her music lessons. 

Sukumarika, a veteran hetaera, feared and avoided by all, 
offended with Ramasena, the Raja-$yala, for his unfaithfulness 
to her. 

Dhanamitra, son of the merchant Parthaka, deceived and 
robbed by Ratisena. 

Priyangusena, a dancing girl, who has laid a wager with 
Devadatta on the enacting of a musical play (samgitaka), entitled 
Purandara-vijaya, in the house of the prince of Kusumapura. 
She is is described as an expert in the four kinds of Abhinaya 
(acting), thirty-two varieties of manual gestures (hasta-pracara), 
eighteen ways of glancing (niriksana), six musical tones (sthana), 
three kinds of motion (gati), eight rasas or dramatic sentiments, 
and three kinds of laya in song and music. 

Kanakalata, a cett to Narayanadatta, the heroine. 

Vi$vavasudatta, a Vinacarya. 


* Viz. vocal (vacika), gestural (aigika), extraneous (Gharya) and in- 
ternal (sattrika), conveyed respectively by words, gestures, external dress 
or decoration, and manifestation of internal feelings. 
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Perhaps the largest number of persons of an astonishing 
variety for Sanskrit classical drama— persons of that hetero- 
geneous type which we find in Mrcchakalika—occurs in Pada- 
taditaka, the last Bhàna in the collection, of which a fairly 
full list has already been given by F. W. Thomas. In later 
Bhanas foreigners are hardly mentioned; and even of coun- 
tries and peoples of India by far the largest enumeration occurs 
Vt, which names in one passage Cola, Kerala, Nepala, Malava, 
Magadha, Kalinga, and Karnataka. In P4, on the other hand, 
the peoples enumerated as inhabiting the imperial city are the 
Sakas, Yavanas, Tusaras, Parasikas, Magadhas, Kiratas, Kalingas, 
Vangas, Kagas, Mahisakas, Colas, Pandyas, and Keralas; and 
mention is also made of Yaudheyas, Rohitakas, Bāhlīkas?, 
Konkanas (or Aparantas) Latas, Saurparikas, Sinhalese, Hunas, 
Abhiras, Gargas, Nisadas, Avantikas, Sauviras, Daserakas, 
Kambojas, Barbaras, Kariisa-Maladas, as well as peoples of 
Vidarbha, Kasi, Kosala, Surastra, and Gandhara. 

The whole trend of this Bhana—the author himself con- 
demns humbug and sham at the outset—is remarkably satirical ; 
and the satiric possibilities of incorrigible rakes, filthy rogues, 
fashionable idlers, and heartless hetaerae, who jostle with each 
other within its small compass, are utilized with a grcat deal 
of wit and no small power of observation and caricature. The 
author vents his spiteful wit all around, especially on foreigners, 
but directs it chiefly against the Latas and the Daserakas, as 
also in a smaller degree on the Saurastras and Malavas. It is 
quite possible, as F. W. "Thomas suggests, that the application 
of a fictitious name Sarvabhauma-nagara, instead of Ujjayinr 
or Pataliputra, to the imperial city was meant to prevent 
identification with an actual capital, whose scandalous gossip 
the poet sought to record in a disguised form; and the name 
itself is made suggestive of the fact that one must imagine a 
cosmopolitan city where the scum and refuse of all countries 
and nationalities meet. 

It is certainly significant that the types of peoples and 


' Mahapratihara Bhadrayudha is described as the lord of the north- 
ern Bahlikas as well as of the Karü$a-Maladas : a fact which would seem to 
indicate a somewhat curious location of these two peoples as adjacent to 
each other. : t 
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personages described or ridiculed 
are such as are unknown to | 
like Sarasvatabhadra, 


in all these four Bhanas 
ater writers of Bhana, Characters 
the sky-gazing poet with a verse on the 
spring recorded on the wall, Dattakalagi the pedantic 
Paninian with his Sesquipedalian affectation and war on 
the — Katantrikas, Samdhilaka the wicked Sakya-bhiksu, 
Mrdangavasulaka the decrepit nalaka-vita nicknamed “Bhava 
Jaradgava", the thoughtless young rake Sresthi-putra Krsnilaka 
averse to marriage, the rogiush old couple Visvalaka and 
Sunanda, Vilàsakaundini the hypocritical Buddhist Parivrajika 
of easy virtue who always quotes the scriptures—to mention 
only a few—are specimens which are unknown to later Bhana- 
writers. The name of the characters themselves are somewhat 
quaint and unfamiliar to later drama. What is more remark- 
able is that they are not merely types, but distinct individuals. 
The Sakya Bhiksu and Bhiksuki, who figure also in Bhagavad- 
ajjukrya! and Matta-vilasa, disappear from later Prahasana and 
Bhana, and their place is taken, but only rarely, by absurd 
Sroiriyas, wicked Pauránikas (Ss and Mk), Saivas and Vai- 
snavas (Sd!) or Bhagavatas The animus with which the 
Buddhists are attacked points to a time when such religious 
animosity was still alive and when later religious sects had not 
become so prominent as to be made objects of satire. 

It would be difficult, indeed, to find in the group of later 
Bhanas (even including Kc and Mk) works like Dus and Pl, 
which stand unique for their marvellous records of the shady 
lives and adventures, scandals and gossips. of a class of people 
who infest all imperial cities, and which would not be unworthy 
of the pen of the author of Mrcchakatika. The modes of 
expiation proposed for Visnunaga, the hero of the laiter Bhana. 
Whose dignity has been touched by the insulting behaviour of 


"Text published in /BORS, vol. x, pts. i and ii, 1994, pp. 70f. In 
Lutakamelaka (first half of the twelfth century) there is a Digambara, but 
he is probably a Jaina. 

"The Vita in Dvs swears that. if what he says is not correct, he 
would turn a Srotriya ; and later on he declares that he would rather live 
with Srotriyas than with impossible Apsarasas of the Sastraküra's heaven. 
He also alludes with repugnance to the smelly, rough and corneous feet 
of the Srotriyas, touched and worshipped by men. 

*'The Matta-vilāäsa figures Püsupatas and Kapilins. 

‘As in Vatsaraja's Hasyu-cudamani. 
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Madanasenika, are indeed amusing and indicate a natural gift 
of polite banter. Some think that it is not Visnunaga, but the 
girl herself who should expiate for setting her foot upon such 
a beast ; others suggest that Visnunaga should rub and shampoo 
her dishonoured feet. Another proposes that he should bathe 
his head with the water with which she washes her feet, and 
drink the same; while the poet Rudravarman prescribes that 
his dishonoured head should be shorn. But in the end, it is 
agreed, on the proposal of the presiding rake, that Madana- 
senika should put more sense into her lover by setting her foot 
on the president’s own head in the sight of Visnunaga. The 
former of the Bhanas, again, gives us an amusing epitome of 
the aesthetic and moral laws which govern the life of a rake and 
forms a companion volume to works like Kutiai-mala.! Some 
of the interesting topics discussed are : "If money alone attracts 
a courtesan, why do theorists classify them as ultama, 
madhyama, and adhama?" “What are the signs of love in 
hetaera ?" “Why is it that the first union is not always plea- 
sant?" “How to propiuate an offended woman?" and so 
forth. The reply to the last of these questions will illustrate 
the mode of discussion. The Vita admits at the outset that it 
is a difficult question, for the anger of a woman is, like remittent 
fever, hard to doctor, but goes to discuss various remedies that 
have been proposed. He rejects pada-patana (falling at the 
feet) as no remedy ; for what humiliation is there in falling at 
the feet, tender as a twig, of a lovely woman, when one does 
fall at the smelly feet of an old priest, rough with corns and 
looking like a hard and contracted old crab. ‘Those who say 
that swearing is a remedy forget that even respectable women. 
not to speak of courtesans, do not put any faith iu the swear- 
ing of a rake. Of course, it does help a little if by words and 
gestures you can make her laugh, for this is, no doubt, a means 
to sound the depth of her anger; but the Vita himself would 
argue, from actual experience, that kissing is the most effective 
way of appeasing an angry woman. It is also characteristic 
that the Vita should combat with some heat the injunction of 
some Sastrakaras that one should avoid the company of woman. 
He ends with an eloquent discourse on the joys of a rake's life, 

1 Të is curious that Hemacandra (Comm., p. 259) mentions these works 
together. 
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which cannot be compared to the traditional delights of the 
Sastrakara's heaven. But the Vita, in spite of his questionable 
habits, is not devoid of all sense of honour—there is honour 
among rakes—and insists that nothing is more heinous than 
ingratitude, himself always assiduous in the service of his 
friends. 

Indeed, the Vita is not altogether a despicable character, and 
is not such a coward and worthless amorist as the later 
Bhanas depict him. A sharp and rake as he is, he is still a man 
of wit, polish, and some culture—a perfect man of the world ; 
and the serious way in which he discusses delicate problems in 
the doctrine of love shows not only his profound acquaintance 
with the gay science, but also his extensive experience au fond 
of the ways of the hetaera. The Vaisiki Kala or Vaisika Upacara, 
as this art is called, is elaborated by writers on Kama-sastra, 
and touched upon by Bharata in ch. xxiii; but something 
more than mere study of such works was necessary, viz. its 
practical application involving a deep knowledge cf human, 
especially feminine, nature. The Vita as a character is neglected 
in the serious drama ; but he appears in Caárudatta and attains 
considerable development in Mrcchakalika. In the Bhana 
he is in all his glory. Bharata lays down that the Bhana should 
be dhürta-vita-samprayojya ; he need not be the “hero’’, as 
he is not in most of these carly Bhanas. But as he is the only 
character who fills the stage, the "heroship" is very naturally 
transferred to him in later Bhanas. He is still figured as a 
poet skilled in the arts, especially in music and erotics; but 
he is not, as we have already remarked, of very heroic propor- 
tion. He appears essentially as an erotic character in con- 
formity with the predominantly erotic nature of later Bhanas, 
a gallant in the worst sense and nothing more, casting his 
favours right and left, and boasting of a hundred conquests 
in the hetaera-world; a cowardly, mean, fickle man about town— 
a poor shadow of his former self ! 

It has been remarked more than once before that it 1s very 
striking indeed that the satiric and comic tendency, which 
should be rightly emphasized in a Bhana from its close relation- 
ship with the Prahasana and its association with "low"' characters, 
is so prominent in the Caturbhant, but disappears gradually in 
later Bhanas, which become in course of time entirely erotic. 
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No doubt, the erotic tendency, in spite of the silence of Bharata 
and his commentator, was an inseparable feature of the Bhana 
from the earliest time, and the figure of the Vita as the principal 
actor naturally kept up and fostered it. But what is significant 
is that the erotic suggestion gets the upper hand in later Bhanas, 
which do not make the best of the comic possibilities of the 
society which they handle and which lends itself readily to such 
treatment, The very names of later Bhanas, such as Syngara- 
bhüsama, Srngara-tilaka, Srngara-sargasca, Srngara-manjart, Pa- 
ficabana-vijaya or Rasa-sadana, emphasize their exclusive tendency 
towards the erotic and their diminishing interest in comedy or 
satire. The conclusion is, therefore, not unlikely that the age of 
the Caturbhaüni must be reckoned at a time when the author of 
the Bhana had greater freedom of handling and could draw upon 
other legitimate sources of interest than the erotic. We have 
seen that Bharata gives us no prescription regarding the Rasa 
to be delineated in the Bhana, and therefore left the earlier 
authors unfettered in this respect. But from  Dhanaüjaya's 
time it is distinctly understood that the erotic aud the heroic 
should be the Rasas proper to a Bhana. The heroic was pro- 
bably dropped as unsuitable to the essential character of the 
play itself, but the erotic came to prevail. Visvanatha’s excep- 
tion that the Kaisikt Vrtti may sometimes be allowed is quite 
in keeping with the erotic spirit of later writings. as this dra- 
matic style gave a greater scope to love and gallantry. These 
considerations suggest for the Caturbhami a date much earlier 
than that of Dhanafijaya, in whose time the erotic convention 
appears to have been firmly established. 

This suggestion receives support from another, if apparent- 
ly minor, consideration. Dhanafijaya and other later theorists 
insist that the narrative (vastu) should be invented by the poet 
(kalpita), i.e. it should not be based on actual (i.c. contem- 
porary) or historical or legendary incidents; an injunction 
which is wanting in Bharata, in whose time perhaps such a 
hard and fast rule did not obtain. The authors of the Gatur- 
bhäņī cannot be said to have followed or known Dhanaiijaya's 
prescription regarding the nature of the plot. One can never 
affirm that society such as depicted in Dus or P! is entirely 
imaginary and does not possess a basis of actuality. The learn- 
ed editors of these Bhanas have actually noted. in the case of 
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the first Bhana, Pp, that it is probably based on some current 
version of the legend of Müladeva Karnisuta, which is alluded 
to by Bana, and which goes back to the Brhat-katha, Karnisuta 
being regarded traditionally as the author of a manual on the 
art of theft. Indeed, the impression that one gets from these 
Bhanas is that the chief object of their authors is to caricature 
and satirize certain aspects of contemporary society and present 
to us a fairly faithful picture of a certain class of men and 
women in an interesting period. In the later Bhanas, on the 
other hand, the narrative, keeping strictly to the later rigid 
Alamkarika prescription, is entirely imaginary; the picture is 
somewhat factitious, and the characters are rather types than 
individuals of real flesh and blood. One would seek in vain 
in these decadent writings for the power of observation and 
reproduction of real life which is so vividly exhibited by the 
authors of the Caturbhani. The later Bhanas are in a narrow 
sense artistic productions, imitative and reproductive of earlier 
works, or entirely invented, and give us a sense of that artifi- 
ciality which is inseparable from all laboured composition. 
There is less exuberance of life, the descriptions are more elabo- 
rate, and the style and treatment lack ease and naturalness, 
although they might have gained in elegance and gracefulness. 

One can never deny that the Bhanas, without exception. 
are hopelessly coarse: but a distinction can be made between 
what may be called the conventional indecency of later Bhanas 
and the strong and honest plain-speaking or broad jesting, even 
if resulting in coarseness of ideas and expression, which marks 
the Calurbhanz. Yt is more than useless to read austere morals 
into these old-time playwrights or damn them for want of 
morals; but the polished and factitious indecency of later 
Bhanas (all the more deplorable) stands in vivid contrast to the 
easy and genuine, if gross, ideas and expression of the Catur- 
bhani, which cannot but appeal to the robust and keen appre- 


' My colleague, Dr. R. G. Basak, draws my attention to the story of 
Müladeva and Devadatta, given in Jacobi's -lusgewahlte Erzahlungen in 
Mahdarastri, no. viii, pp. 56 f., where Müladeva appears as a prince who 
is an expert in the art of detecting thieves. The reference by Bana will 


be found in Kadambari (ed. Peterson. 1900, p. 19, Il. 16-17), where 
punning allusion is also made to Sasa and Vipula of the story. 
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ciation of a man who is untouched by the comfortable 


and self-righteous attitude of the bourgeoisie or the refined 
gentlemanliness of the aristocrat. The coarseness of later 
Bhanas consists chiefly in the erotic stanzas and the description 
of erotic situations, which are composed, more or less, in accor- 
dance with an established literary convention, and which, more 
than anything else, are the ready means of displaying a full 
knowledge of the Kama-sistra. This convention was, no doubt, 
very old, obtaining from the time of the earlier classical poets, 
but what the polished court-poets lacked sometimes was the 
frank expression of physical affection in its exceedingly human 
aspect. Coarseness or vulgarity, no doubt, is a thing not desir- 
able in higher forms of art; the theorists condemn it, but 
strangely enough they allow what is called here conventional or 
artistic indecency. There is always a distinction between natu- 
ral vulgarity and artistic indecency. What is naturally eross or 
grotesque may not bc pleasant, but it is nearer life in its primal 
sensations and in its terrible sincerity; it is not smoothed over 
with finer workmanship which tends to make its latent sugges- 
tions all the more vivid. The earlier Bhana, though lacking 
this finer workmanship, is marked by a bonhomie which indi- 
cates a Maive exuberance, a sense of enjoyment of the good 
things of life which we cannot expect in the cultivated writers 
of a more sophisticated age. It is, therefore, not unamusing 
to find, as a sign of simplicity, people discussing physical facts 
of life with such entire frankness as they do in these earlier 
Bhanas. A comic but vulgar imagery like (P/ p. 12): 

cumbana-raktarmn so’sya dasanarh cyutamilam — üátmano 

vadane 

jihva-milla-sprstarh khad iti krtvà nirasthivat || 
would be eschewed with horror or treated as an instance of 
the Bibhatsa Rasa’ by the later and more elegant writers; but 
things like these are given with perfect naiveté by the authors 


1 Ksemendra, who quotes this verse as an instance of Anaucitya in the 
depiction of Rasa, remarks : atra hasya-rasasya bibhatsa-rasadhivasitasya 
la&una-liptasyeva — kusuma-&ekharasyati-jugupsitatvad anipsitasya param- 
Gnaucityena camalküras tirohitah. vrddhà-paricumbane quiva-mila-prapta- 
sya cyuta-dasanasya kantha-lotinah sthivanena bithatsasyaira pradhanyam, 
na tu hasya-rasasya (Aucitya-vicdra, ed. Kavyamili, p. 126). 
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of the Caturbhami who are easily tolerant of such colloquial 
liberties, often lapsing into vulgarity. 

It. is proper to note in this connexion that these authors 
are not indeed ignorant of the Kama-Sastra; for while two 
Sütras from Dattaka!, a predecessor of Vatsyayana, are actually 
given in two Bhanas, Sasa in the third Bhana laughingly alludes 
to Dattaka's use of the sacred om at the outset of his unvedic 
Sütras. It is significant, however, that Vatsyayana, who is quot 
ed frequently in later Bhanas (eg. Ss p. 97), is never alluded 
to in the Calurbhant. While a knowledge of the Kama-Sastra 
and conformity to its regulations cannot be denied to the 
authors of the Caturbhani, it was not to them a lifeless science 
which can be exploited for the purpose of composing erotic 
verses and describing erotic situations. 

An attempt has been made in the above exposition to 
establish that the Caturbham: form a group by themselves, be- 
tween which and the later Bhanas, the earliest of which is cer- 
tainly not earlier than the thirteenth century, a considerable 
time must have elapsed. In spite of the fact that the Mk calls 
itself a mira bhāna, this work, as well as Kc, stands midway 
as it were between these two groups, and illustrates the charac- 
teristics of a period of transition from the one to the other, 
if such a period of transition can be allowed. The lower limit 
of the date of $yamilaka's Pi is obtained, as the editors have 
already noted, by the reference of Abhinavagupta, Kuntaka, and 
Ksemendra, all of whom belong to the end of the tenth century?, 
a fact which is confirmed by the general inference drawn above 
that these Bhāņas should be placed much earlier than the stan- 


‘Drs p. 24; Pt p. 28. Mention is made of triphala, gokgura and 
lohacürna as aphrodisiac in Py p. 13. 

* Our Syimilaka is the same as Ksemendra's Syamala, as the two verses 
quoted by Ksemendra (Aucit. vic. ad śl 16 ; Suvrtta-Lil. ad ii, 51) are to 
be found in our Bhána as § 33 and 196. ‘The verse ascribed to Syamalaka 
in Subhasitüvali 2292 undoubtedly refers to our Bhana, the second line of 
the verse occurring in a slightly modified form in it. The editors are 
probably right in distinguishing him from $yamala, who was Mahima- 
bhattia’s Guru. F. W. Thomas makes a slip when he speaks of Mahima- 
bhatta himself and not his teacher as the son of Dhairya. See S. K. De, 
Sanskrit Poetics, vol. i, p. 154 f.n. These citations by Kashmirian 
authors make it probable that $yámilaka, Syamalaka or Syümala, was a 
“northerner” (udicya), as the colophon says. 
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dard dramaturgic work of Dhanaühjaya, and which disposes 
entirely of the rather uninformed opinion of A. B. Keith 
that none of these Bhànas need go beyond 1000 a. n. The 
lower limits of the date of Pp and Dus are given by Hemacan- 
dra's quotation and reference in his Kavyünusasana, but the 
lower limit of the date of Ubh is not known’. It is, however, 
not unlikely, on the grounds set forth above, that the lower 
limit obtained for P! should be taken as thc lower limit of the 
date of all these Bhanas, which exhibit similar characteristics. 

But one important point made out by F. W, Thomas with 
regard to Pl, which applies to all these Bhanas, is that there is 
nowhere any suspicion of Muhammadans. In the case of Pi 
it is also strange, as the same scholar points out, that "in a 
scene favouring Western India Gurjaras are not mentioned", 
although the Latas figure so prominently. In one of the later 
Bhanas (MA) Gurjara men and women are spitefully des- 
cribed (pp. 23-5), while the Latas disappear entirely from these 
late plays. The contempt poured upon the Guptas in Pi, to 
which one may add the meation of a Maurya prince in Pp, may 
or may not be an important point; but there can be no doubt 
that the types of peoples and personages described or ridiculed 
in all these four Bhànas are not the same types as are known 
to later writers of Bhana. 

The lexicographical and stylistic peculiarities to which 
F. W. Thomas alludes also point to the same direction and 
suggest an early date. It is not possible for us to enter into 
this question within the limits of the present essay; but it 
may be pointed out that these peculiarities show greater affinity 
to the earlier classical drama (especially to Mrcchakatika) than 
to its later imitation. Apart from the use of a large number 
of unfamiliar or obscure words and expressions (e.g. kaurukuci 
in the sense of “prudery” or “hypocrisy”, Pf p. 2; dhantra in 
the sense of “fellow”), one may, for instance, point out that the 
word vasi, used here in addressing a young girl, is not known 


520 
to later playwrights; but it is found in Mrcchakalika. Atten- 


‘The fact that one verse from it is quoted by Tarunavacaspati does 
not help us much ; for this commentator on Dandin quotes the Daéga- 
rüpaka and Bhoja, and must therefore be a fairly late writer. I cannot, 
however, agree with F. W. Thomas in his opinion that this Bhana does 
not depart from later types. My reasons are already given above. 
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tion may be drawn also to the honorific mode of addressing one 
in the third person as devanari priyah! (Ep p- 4 Pu pal) 
to the use of äm and angho as interjections ; to the allusion 
regarding the employment of mrdanga or drum in the Anka 
of a drama (Pp. p. 14, Pt p. 15); to grammatical irregularities 
like kokila ganti gitam (Pp p. 1), and to many other little points 
of interest of the same nature, which space forbids us to deal 
with in detail. The language employed is Sanskrit throughout 
with the exception of two short Prakrit passages in Pl (pp. 21, 
23): and its racy, -well-turned, and conversational tone and 
character, very unlike that of the affected prose of Kadambart 
and Vasavadatia, is rightly characterized! by F. W. Thomas as 
"the veritable ambrosia of Sanskrit speech"? 

The general atmosphere of these plays, their style and 
treatment, their real literary quality, their natural humour and 
polite banter, the types of men and nations dealt with, are, 
however, points which, as we have already briefly discussed, are 


-of great importance in determining the age, if not the exact 


''The Varitike on Panini vi. 3. 22 says : derünàm priya ity atra ca 
sasthya alug vaktaryah. Bhattoji Diksita adds iti ca mürkhe, i.e. when 
the sense is that of a fool. There is no authority for ilus, either in the 
Mahdabhasya or in the Kasia. On the contrary, Patanjali on v. 3. 14 uses 
ihe phrase appparently in a good sense (bAavan dirghayur devánàm priya 
ayusman iti. Bana, in his Harga-carita (ed. N. S. P., 1918, p. 25, 1. 15), 
Wses it in the honorific sense, on which Samara remarks : derdnim priya- 
syeti püjüvacanam, and quotes the Varttika sasfhyda aluk. Mammata (ed. 
Jhalakikara, 3rd ed., 1917, p. 226) appears to have been the earliest author 
to use the phrase in a deprecatory sense, where it is explained by the 
author of the °Pradipa as pašu or mürkha, the implication being that the 
sacrificial animals (paéavA) are the favourites of gods. See S. P. Chaturvedi 
in Proceedings of All-India Orient. Conj., viii (Mysore), 1937, pp. 739-44. 

* The Vita in Pp ridicules the affected speech of the Paninian and asks 
him to use conversational language, but this appears to hurt the dignity 


-of the learned grammarian. The passage is worth quoting : Prasidatu 


bharün, ndrhasya — asman — evam-vidhaih — kastha-nisthurair | vàg-aéanibhir 
abhihantum. Sadhu — ryarahaárikaya raced vada, abhājana hi 
vayam — idréanam — karabhodgara-durbhaganany — &rotra-visa-niseka-bhütandam. 
vaiyükarana-vüg-ryasanünüm. To which the grammarian replies : Katham 
ahum — idünim — aneka-rávadüka-vádi — vrsabha-vighattanoparijitàm aneka- 
dhütuíataghnim. vacam utsrjya stri-sariram iva madhurya-komalam kari- 


-syami ? 
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date, of these Bhanas. From such facts revealed by the text 
F..W. Thomas would. suggest for Pl a date much’ earlier than 
the lower limit fixed by the reference of Abhinavagupta, and 
place it in the time of Harsa of Kanauj or even that of the: later 
Guptas, ie. in the sixth and seventh centuries. It is highly 
probable that the other Bhanas in this collection also belong 
to the same age—the age of the carlier classical dramatists ; and 
if this is so, the historian of the Sanskrit Drama nced not regret 


any more the alleged failure of the classical drama to preserve: 


some early specimens of this form of composition. 


JIRAS, January 1926 
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BHAGAVATISM AND SUN-WORSHIP 


In his article on The Narayaniya and the Bhagavatas pub- 
lished in the Indian Antiquary, September 1908, Grierson put 
forward a somewhat remarkable hypothesis (pp. 258-4) of the 
solar origin of Bhagavatism. The view docs not appear to have 
attracted much notice from scholars competent to pronounce 
an opinion on the subject; but it has neither been directly 
approved nor directly discredited. Since the theory has been 
repeated by Grierson in his article on Bhakti-marga in Hastings’ 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics ii, p. 540, where he practi- 
cally reproduces his previous statements and arguments, a few 
remarks on the question may be offered. 

Grierson very clearly states his position when he says: 
“We have no literary evidence as to the train of reasoning by 
which this doctrine (i.c. the monotheistic Bhakti-doctrine of 
the Bhagavata religion) was reached, but to me it appears more 
than probable that it was a development of the Sun-worship: 
that was the common heritage of both branches of the Aryan 
people—the Eranian and the Indian." His relevant arguments 
may be summarised thus: (i) All the legends dealing with the- 
origins of the Bhagavata religion are connected in some way or 
other with the sun. (ii) Some of the exponents, incarnations, 
or devotees of the cult are either descendants of the sun or 
connected therewith. (iii) The Bhagavata eschatology lays down 
that the liberated souls first of all pass through the sun on its 
way to the Bhagavat. (iv) The Bhagavat is identified with. 
Visnu, who was originally a sun-god. 

One wishes that most of the obscure ideas in Indian religi- 
ous history could be traced back so clearly and definitely; but.. 
unfortunately, the available data forbid us to make such a sum: 
mary reconstruction. It is not necessary to trace here the deve- 
lopment of Bhakti-ideas, whether monotheistic or otherwise. 
in early Indian literature ; for competent scholars have already: 
brought forward enough evidence to show that these ideas can 
be traced back to remote antiquity and that they had no con- 
nection, in their origin or development, with sun-worship. The- 
inchoate Bhakti-ideas in Vedic literature are not connected’ 
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with any of its five or six solar deities, not even with Visnu ; 
but centre chiefly round the more ethical Varuna, who is asso- 
ciated indeed with the solar Mitra, but whose origin is admitted- 
ly obscure. Not even Mitra could attain the supreme eminence 
of his Iranian double, but merged his Vedic individuality in 
that of his greater associate Varuna. The Iranian cult may 
have developed as sun-worship, but no such cult centred round 
the Vedic Mitra. If some hymns of a devotional character are 
addressed to Aditi and the Adityas, it is done chiefly through 
their connection with Varuna and through their more pro- 
nounced ethical character as deities of grace and benevolence. 
In the only Upanisad in which theistic devotionalism of a 
somewhat sectarian character is prominent and unmistakable, 
and which directly employs the term bhakti, it is connected 
not with a solar god but with Rudra-Siva, a deity of entirely 
different origin. Our data may not be enough to determine 
the exact train of ideas through which Bhakti-doctrine develop- 
ed in Bhàgavatism ; but it is clear that the traces of the idea 
in early Indian literature are independent of any original or 
developed trait of sun-worship. 

It is likewise unnecessary for us to trace in detail the early 
history of monotheistic ideas in Indian religious history. We 
have enough evidence now to show that it is too hasty a genera- 
lisation to regard Indian monotheism as a development of sun- 
worship. Heliolatry is very ancient in India, and no one would 
deny that certain mythological figures are perhaps solar in 
origin. Solar myths can also be traced in some of the Indian 
religious cults and legends of admittedly independent origin. 
Some elements even of the Buddha legend, as Senart has demon- 
strated, can be derived from solar cults. All this may be admit- 
ted; but they cannot prove any direct or inner connection of 
Indian monotheism, which has a long and independent history, 


* Whether Bhakti in its earlier historical stages was at all monotheistic 
is a question which, as Mrinal Dasgupta (ZZQ, vi, 1950, pp. 331-33) 
has already shown, is extremely debatable. Early Indian monotheism 
need not have been a purely ethical doctrine, centring round devotional 
ideas; it was also speculative and ritualistic, as evidenced by the Agni- 
Brahmanaspati-Hiranyagarbha-Prajüpati hymns and by later Brahmanie 
and theosophic theories. The idea of the All-god and the One-god must, 
however, be distinguished 
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with any form of sun-worship. Indeed, 


no student of Indian 
religion will seriously 


maintain to-day that Indian monotheism, 
the history of which can be traced back to Vedie times, where 
it cannot be shown to have any connection with any of the 
Vedic sun-gods, is a form of heliolatry, either in its origin or 
or in its development, even assuming the influence 
nation of solar legends and solar cults, 

Even the earliest traces of Bhagavatism as 
of Visnu-Narayana-Krsna-Vasudeva do not 


or contami- 


a popular cult 
betray any such 
connection. While the legendary, euhemeristic and Brahmanic 
elements in the frankly obscure histories of Narayana, Krsna 
and Vasudeva do not involve any reference to a solar deity, the 
generally accepted solar origin of Visnu proves nothing. Though 
his original solar character and his cosmic association with light, 
life and blessedness may have helped to raise him to his later 
eminence, it has yet scarcely anything to do with his epic 
character as a sectarian god of Visnuism, Narayanism or Bhaga- 
vatism. Even if strong traces of his solar origin are still retain- 
ed in the epic conception of this deity in his many epithets, 
adventures, and direct identification with the sun. he is still 
not a solar god in the Epic, but an entirely new mythological 
being, transformed by new myths and legends, and re-shaped 
by philosophy, mysticism and practice of piety, as well as by a 
complex body of superstition, custom and sentiment. 

Nor is epic Visnuism anywhere a form of sun-worship. 
‘There are Sauras or sun-worshippers in the epic itself!, but these 
stand apart from the Visnuites, Narayaniyas, or Bhagavatas 
If Bhakti for the Sun-god is described (in special connection 
with the story of Karna) in Mbh. iii, 301. 1 f. (Bomb. ed.), the 
epic sectarianism was elastic enough to admit, as occasion arises, 
Bhakti for Siva or Brahma, as well as for a host of other deities, 
Not much capital need be made out of the myths or traditions 
which declare that the Satvatas or Paficaratras derive their 
doctrine from the Sun himself (xii. 335, 19; 339, 119f ; 348, 59), 
or that they have a faith (curiously connected with what is call- 
ed Samkhya-Yoga) taught to Sarasvati bv the Sun (xii. 318, 3-6). 


' The antiquity and indigenous character of the worship of the Saura 
cult must be admitted; but foreign inflnence, chiefly from Tranian sources. 
on the later development of the cult is also probable (see R. G. Bhandar- 
kar, Vaisnarism ctc., § 114-16). 
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or that the emancipated souls pass through the sun-door to 
Narayana (xii. 344, 14f.). These stories or statements are some- 
what qualified in the Epic itself: for all the different mythical 
„accounts of the origin of the Pafcaratra-Narayaniya-Satvata- 
Bhagavata religion agree in deriving the doctrine directly from 
Narayana himself or from the Bhagavat; the Sun in the form 
of Sürya or Vivasvat being only one of the secondary recipients 
and promulgators (339, 110-12 and 118-21; 348 ; 44f). ‘These 
statements, however, are on a par with those made in the 
Bhagavad-giid itself (iv. 1-3) that the doctrine was originally 
«communicated to Vivasvat, or that those who die while the 
.Sun is in his uttarayana go to Brahman (ix. 24). These legends 
.and beliefs undoubtedly show the influence of solar myths or 
solar cults on Paficaratra or Bhagavatism, but they do not prove 
that its monotheistic doctrine of Bhakti was derived from sun- 
worship. The same remarks must also apply to Vaisnava 
hagiology, which connects its saints and incarnations with solar 
myths. ‘The sources of an Acia Sanclorwm are always diverse 
and polygenous. By a curious process of religious syncretism, 
.the epic Visnu as the supreme deity, as well as Visnuism, absorb- 
ed older myths and legends (e.g. the cosmogonic myths of 
Prajapati) and put on newer mythical identifications. The 
influence of independent Saura secis or Saura cults, as well as 
the residues of the original conception of Visnu as a solar god. 
must have something to do with all this; and the easy-going 
religious attitude of the Epic, with its theory of manifestations 
-or incarnations and with its accommodating philosophical doc- 
trine which believed in unity but allowed its temporary per- 
sonifications as diversity, did not disdain conscious or unconcious 
contaminations, 

Barth would go a step further and regard Krsna himself 
(independently, and not as identified with Visnu) as a solar 
deity. H. Ray Chaudhuri? is right in rejecting such an opinion 
with the remark that the hypothesis is of a piece with those 
"brilliant theories which would resolve the figure of the Buddha 
into a solar type and the history of Buddhism into a solar myth. 


-BSOS, vi, 1981. 


1 Barly History offith LT X Ed. p. 26. 
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THE VEDIC AND THE EPIC KRSNA 


There is some speculation regarding the identity of the 
epic Vasudeva-Krsna with the Krsna of Rgweda viii. 74, whom 
the Anukramani styles Krsna Angirasa, and with Krsna Devaki- 
putra, who is described as the pupil of Ghora Angirasa in the 
Chandogya-U panisad (iii. 17. 6); and it has been suggested that 
a tradition existed, from the time of the Rgveda and the 
Chandogya-U panisad, of Vasudeva-Krsna as a Vedic seer or 
teacher. ‘This speculation is necessitated by the fact that two 
important features of Vasudeva-Krsna emerge in the Epic, name- 
ly, Krsna as the not-overscrupulous tribal chief, and Krsna as 
the deified philosophical and religious teacher; and it is felt 
that the two features should be reconciled. It has been suggest- 
ed that these figures belong to different cycles of legend. Some 
scholars have even gone to the length of separating these two 
aspects of Krsna, although there is no conclusive evidence or 
tradition for this procedure in the Epic itself. We have R. G. 
Bhandarkar's suggestion, accepted by Grierson and Garbe, but 
rejected by Hopkins and Keith, that Vasudeva-Krsna was origi- 
nally a local or tribal chief who was deified, or a legendary 
saint of the VrsniSatvatas whom he taught a monotheistic 
religion ; that he lived in the 6th century B.C., if not earlier ; 
that originally he was quite different from the Krsna of whom 
a tradition is supposed to exist from the time of the Rg-veda 
and the CAhandogya-U panisad as a seer or teacher ; that Vasudeva 
became identified with Visnu earlier than with Krsna ; and that 
the legends came to be mixed up. But it must be said that these 
facile, though attractive, conjectures are not proved. Some scho- 
lars have even maintained that Vasudeva-Krsna did not figure 
at all in the original Epic, but was introduced later, perhaps to 
justify the action of the Pandavas ; but this is also an unproved 
hypothesis of the same type. The existence of cycles of legend 
in an epic like the Mahabharata is indeed not denied, but the 
assumption of two or several Krsnas is based upon the further 
a priori assumption that the Krsna-legend in the Epic must 
be analysed into several groups, and that each of these groups 
was originally concerned with different persons of the same 
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name, but was subsequently mixed up to form one 
mass round one personality. Whatever plausibility these as- 
sumptions may possess, there is, unfortunately, nothing conclu- 
sive in the Epic itself, nor in the previous literature, to warrant 
such a complacent splitting up of the existing data. 

Jt is noteworthy that the identity of the Vedic Krsna wiii 
the Epic Krsna is not at all supported by the Puranic tradition. 
We have no description, either in the Epic or in the Purana, 
of Krsna as a seer of Vedic Mantras or as a pupil of an Upa- 
nisadic seer. In the Puranic tradition the name of Vasudeva- 
Krsna's teacher is given as Ka$ya Samidipani of Avanti, and 
that of his initiator as Gárga. As a Krsna, father of Visva 
is mentioned in Rg-veda i. 116. 28 and i. 117. 7, and a Krsna 
Harita in Ailareya Aranyaka dii. 2. 6, it is clear that Krsna is 
not an uncommon non-divine name; but the attempts to con- 


nect or identify these Krsnas, or to establish the tradition of 
a sage Krsna "from the time of the Rg-vedic hymns to the 
time of the Chandogya Upanisad", as R. G. Bhandarkar suggests, 
have not, so far, proved very successful. All that can be said 
without dogmatism is that there are the Vedic and Upanisadic 
Krsnas, on the one hand, and the Epic and Puranic Krsna, son 
of Vasudeva, on the other, but that the links which would 
connect or identify them beyond all doubt are unfortunately 
missing. 

These missing links are supposed to be furnished, how- 
ever, in the case at least of Krsna of the Chandogya Upanisad, 
by the fact that he is described therein as Devaki-putra, and by 
the allegation that there is a close similarity between the doc- 
trines taught to Krsna Devakrputra in the Upanisad and the 
doctrines taught by  Vàsudeva-Krsna in the Bhagavad-gita. 
Although the possibility of accidental coincidence of names is 
not altogether excluded, there can be no doubt that a very 
strong point, and perhaps the only strong point, of this view 
lies in the similarity of the description Devaki-putra, as well 
as in the comparative rarity of the name Devaki. But this one 
circumstance alone cannot be taken as conclusively supplying 
the means of connexion between the two Krsnas. For corrobo- 
ration, therefore, somewhat doubtful similarity has been in- 
dustriously discovered between the teachings of Ghora Angirasa 
to Krsna Devaki-putra and the teachings of Vasudeva-Krsna to 
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Arjuna. As this point has been argued in some detail, it would 
be worth while to discuss it here. 

In the Chandogya-Upanisad iii. 17. 6, Ghora Angirasa, who 
is described in the Kausilaki-Bráhmana xxx. 6 as a priest of 
the Sun, teaches certain doctrines to Krsna, son of Devaki, of 
which the three main points are the following : (i) a mystic 
interpretation of certain ceremonies comprised in the Vedic 
sacrifice as representing various functions of life, (ii) the efficacy 
of the practice of certain virtues, which are declared to sym- 
bolise the Daksina or priest’s fee, an important element in the 
ritual ; the virtues being austerity (Tapas), liberality (Dana), 
straightforwardness (Arjava), non-injury (Ahimsa) and truth- 
fulness (Satya-vacana), and (iii) the importance of fixing one’s 
last throughts on three things, namely, the Indestructible 
(Aksita), the Unshaken (Acyuta) and the Essence of Life (Prana- 
sam$ita); and the whole passage concludes with the citation of 
some Vedic Mantras in praise of the Sun, It is argued that 
these doctrines reappear in the Bhagavad-sità, and the coin- 
cidence of certain passages is held to be striking. In the Gita, 
there is symbolical interpretation of sacrifice; the virtues are 
also mentioned in xvi. 3; the importance of last thoughts is 
taught in viii. 5 and 10, while the epithets Aksara, Acyuta etc. 
are also found; and lastly, the traditional communication of 
the original doctrines of the Git@ to Vivasvat or the sun-god 
is mentioned in iv. r. 

At first sight, these parallels appear striking enough to 
merit attention. but it is possible to make too much of them. 
It must be recognised that the teachings of Ghora Angirasa, 
even if he is a sun-worshipper, are clearly Upanisadic. As the 
Gilad admittedly echoes some of the teachings of the Upanisads, 
and as some of its verses are easily shown to be made up of 
tags from the Upanisads, such verbal and other parallelisms are 
hardly surprising. The mystical interpretation of symbolic 
Sacrifice or symbolising of the Vedic ritual is not at all rare in 
the Brahmana, Aranyaka and Upanisad, and cannot be said to 

‘Hemchandra Raychaudhuri Harly Hist. of the Vaisnava Sect, 2nd. 
Ed., Calcutta University 1936, pp. 79-83. See also L. D. Barnett, Hindu 
Gods and Herocs, London 1922, pp. 82-83, and in JRAS, 1929, pp. 123- 
29, BSOS, v, 1928-30, pp. 635-37 ; W. D. P. Hill, Bhagavadgita (Oxford 
Univ. Press), 1928, pp. 5-6. i 
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be exclusive to the teaching of Ghora Angirasa. The Bhagavad- 
gilà probably borrows the idea from the general Brahmanic and 
Upanisadic literature, but there is nothing to connect it with 
the details of the particular interpretation given by Ghora 
Angirasa. Unless this can be shewn, the argument loses all its 
force. It is well-known that the Gi/@ interpretation of sacrifice 
is somewhat different, for it not only symbolises the sacrifice 
but also attempts to sanctify it by its theistic theory of desire- 
less Karman. Not much capital need also be made of the 
enumeration of particular virtues in the Grid, for it occurs in a 
fairly comprehensive list of godlike qualities, and forms in no 
sense an exclusive mention of those stated by Ghora Angirasa. 
Nor is it a complete list of the outstanding virtues of the 
Bhagavata cult, even though it mentions Ahnnsi' on which 
Barnett lays a stress greater than that found in the text itself, 
and argues from the prominence given to this virtue in the later 
development of Vaisnavism. Such lists occur also in other places 
in the Mahābhārata, as well as in the Gia, in the descriptions 
of the ideal man from various points of view ; and no definite 
deduction can be made from such laudatory enumerations of 
more or less general and recognised virtues. Nothing is gained 
by connecting these well known virtues with the three (Dama, 
Tyaga and Apramada) mentioned in the Besnagar inscription, 
although Apramada of the inscription is missing in Ghora's 
exposition". The fact is also overlooked that the doctrine of 
Dama, Tyaga and Apramada is not unknown in other parts of 
the Epic, which parts have no palpable connexion with Bhaga- 


! See Mrinal Dasgupta in /HQ, viii, 1932, pp. 79-81, where the 
question of Ahimsa is discussed, and it is rightly concluded: ‘In the 
Bhagavadgita Ahimsa is mentioned as a laudable virtue and as a śārīra 
tapas, bodily penance (x. 5 ; xiii. 7 ; xiv. 2 ; xvii. 14) ; but it is out of the 
question that the Bhagavat should insist on this doctrine to Arjuna on 
the battle-fied. To the Gita-theory of desireless action, as well as of the 
immortality of the self, the distinction between injury and mon-injury 
in itself is immaterial. It is remarkable, therefore, that while Ahimsi 
as a religious attitude is practically ignored in the Bhagavadgitd, it is 
insisted upon in the Narayaniya both by legend and precept; and in this 
respect, later Vaisnava faiths follow the Narayaniya rule.” 

?[n spite of Barnett’s very ingenious interpretation (BSOS, v, p. 
139), one fails to see in the triad of the inscription ‘‘a rude summary of 
the same principles as that of the Gita." 
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vatism ; it occurs, for instance, in the Sanatsujata sub-parvan 
of the Udyoga’. In the same way, the doctrine of last thoughts 
cannot be regarded as an essential doctrine of the Gitd, and 
the mention of Aksara, Acyuta etc. hardly proves anything. 
The present writer has already dealt with the next argument 
of the alleged connexion of Bhagavatism with Sun worship? an 
argument which is even less convincing ; for no worship of the 
Sun is taught anywhere in the Gita, and even admitting the 
influence of the solar cult, the alleged solar origin of Bhaga- 
vatism is an extremely doubtful proposition. 

Barnett admits that the particular parallels mentioned above 
are not very close, but he lays stress on their collective signifi- 
cance. On this there is room for reasonable difference of impress- 
ion; but it would be surely too much to maintain, as Hem- 
chandra Raychaudhuri does, that the doctrines taught by Ghora 
Angirasa "formed the kernel of the poem known as the 
Bhagavadgīta”, and build an entire edifice of hypothesis on 
such scanty and precarious materials as detailed above. It must 
not be forgotten that the parallels in question do not at all 
form the cardinal or essential doctrines of the Gita, far less its 
summa theologiae, as they avowedly do in the case of Ghora 
Angirasa's teaching ; and their indebtedness or otherwise, and 
even their omission, in the Gzià would not materially affect 
the substance of the work. j 


IHQ, xviii, 1942, 


' Critical Ed., Poona 1940, 5. 43, 14 ; Bombay Ed. 5. 43, 22 : damas 
tyágo'pramádaéá ca etesv. amrtam àhitam. 
*In BSOS, vi, pt. 8, 1951, pp. 669-72. Reprinted above p. 27f. 
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The value of the Bhagavad-gita has been differently 
estimated by critical scholarship; but it has never been denied 
that it ranks, as it really does, as one of the greatest religious 
documents of ancient India and holds a unique place in its 
religious life. That it contains echoes of different voices 
of the past admits of little doubt, but its strong and un- 
mistakable religious note supplies the stimulus for an ultimate 
synthesis, which is not merely speculative but also practical. 
There may be some truth in the criticism that the philo- 
sophical compromise that it proposes is in some directions 
transcended by the mystic speculations of the Upanisads, by 
the positivist ethical attitude of Buddhism, or by the scholastic 
subtlety of later systems of philosophy; but a greater and 
more ardent attempt is nowhere made to turn philosophy into 
practical religion and bring the individual and the universe 
into a personal relation with a living god. As the various 
earlier streams of fluid philosophical thought meet in the work, 
the uncertainty of its philosophical position has prevented 
Opportunities for the exercise of subtlety of interpretation, on 
the one hand, and scepticism regarding its consistency, on the 
other; but this unique combination also explains the vital 
influence which the work has exercised over many types of the 
Indian mind. While philosophers of diverse schools interpret 
it in accordance with their own conceptions, and critical 
scholars quarrel over the question of its consistency, its deep 
ethical and religious fervour lifts it above sectarian and scholas- 
tic considerations and supply nourishment to devout minds as 
a gospel of deliverance. 

Around a work of this character it is only natural that 
controversy should gather from the time of the carly commen- 
tators to that of the modern critical interpreters. The ques- 
tions regarding its date, its relation to the great Epic, the 
synthetic unity of its teaching, its original form and subsequent 
modifications, its ultimate philosophical stand-point and its 
religious outlook, its origin and its connexion with the history 
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of Krsna-Vàsudeva worship,—on these and many other con- 
nected problems, scholarly opinion not only in India but also 
in the West, has been sharply divided. In the present essay 
a detailed discussion of most of these difficult questions will 
not be our direct concern ; but we shall briefly refer to one or 
two preliminary points. As to the date of the work, authorita- 
tive opinion appears to be veering round the view that the 
work, in its present form, cannot be placed later than the 
beginning of the Christian era. Hindu tradition believes in 
its own statement that it was uttered by Krsna and Arjuna on 
the field of Kuruksetra. Among modern Indian scholars, 
Telang and R. G. Bhandarkar claim a fairly high antiquity 
for the work, and argue in favour of placing it not later than 
the beginning of the fourth century B.C.; but Lassen and 
Weber bring it down to the third century A.D. Garbe, accept- 
ing the views of Hopkins regarding the final revision of the 
Epic as a whole, would not assign the present form of the text 
to a period earlier than the first or second century A.D., al- 
though he admits that the genuine G?/a originated probably 
in the first half of the second century B.C. It is not necessary 
for our purpose to discuss the details of any of these views, or 
come to a definite chronological conclusion, which by the 
nature of the problem is almost an impossibility. It will be 
suflicient for us to accept the almost unanimous admission that 
the work is certainly much earlier than all the existing works 
of a distinctly devotional character, and that, as such, it fur- 
nishes one of the earliest landmarks in the history of the 
Indian doctrine of religious devotion (Bhakti). In view of the 
facts, however, that no clear Buddhistic influence can be traced 
in the work, which shows a tendency of unifying cults and 
creeds, that it echoes the Upanisads directly and presents 
earlier inchoate forms of Samkhya, Yoga and Vedanta, and 
that the worship of Vasudeva which it inculcates may have 
been referred to by Panini, it has never been sufficiently prov- 
ed that the work could not have been produced in the pre- 
Buddhistic period. It will be enough for us to recognise that 
the presumption of an early date has not been successfully 
rebutted, and that most of the arguments in favour of a late 
date are mainly conjectural or based upon meagre and uncer- 
tain data. As the further question of the date of the Maha 
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bharata itself and its subsequent revisions is yet a matter of 
controversy, it is not possible, in the present state of our know- 
ledge, to determine at what period the Bhagavad-gilà found 
its way into the main body of the Epic or was developed further 
from an existing nucleus; but there is nothing to prevent us 
from assuming that it could not have found its way into the 
Epic or further developed at a very late date. 

As to the process of the alleged remodelling of the work, 
scholarly opinion has not been unanimous, and there has been 
endless discussion about its original form and character. 
Holtzmann maintains that the Gila is a Visnuite remodelling 
of an originally pantheistic or Vedàntic poem ; Hopkins thinks 
that it is a Krsnaite version of an older Visnuite poem, which 
in its turn was originally a late unsectarian Upanisad ; Garbe 
regards it as a popular devotional Bhagavata tract revised in a 
Vedantic sense by Brahmanism; Deussen is of opinion that it 
is a late product of decadent Upanisadic thought; Barnett 
believes that it is a document of the Vasudevic cult, but that 
the different streams of tradition became confused in the mind 
of the author ; Keith takes it as an Upanisad of the $vetàsvatara 
type adapted later to the Krsna cult; while Belvalkar puts 
forward the view that it represents the last elaborate attempt 
made by the Srauta religion to defend orthodox Brahmanism 
against the disruptive forces of the popular religion. It not 
necessary to accept any of these conjectures, but it must be 
made clear that most of these views are more or less unproved 
theories or instances of facile guess-work. It is neither scienti- 
fic, nor is it possible without the risk of objections and con- 
tradictions, to spilt up the text convincingly and separate the 
alleged additions on these or similar preconceived grounds. 

It is not denied that, like the other portions of the Epic 
and like some of the Upanisads, the Gila probably suffered 
occasional interpolations or that it existed in different recen- 
sions; but to maintain that the work is a poor patchwork, or 
to deny that it is a vital synthetic expression of a particular 
trend of religious thought is to miss the essential significance 
of the poem, as well as to go directly against the testimony: of 
Indian tradition which has always attempted, even from diff- 
erent points of view, a synthetic interpretation of the poem as 
a whole. It is not necessary, however, to premise dogmatically 
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at the outset that the Gita has succeeded in gathering up the 
different currents of thought into a compact whole; but certain 
facts are revealed by the text in its present form, which may 
be affirmed with some amount of confidence. 

lf we investigate the traces of devotional ideas in the 
Upanisads, we can see that, within their intellectual theosophy, 
distinctly theistic and devotional tendencies were gradually 
developing’. This may have been due partly to an innate 
theistic strain in the Upanisads themselves and partly to the 
individual spiritual illumination of particular seers; but it 
must have been also due to an inevitable compromise between 
the high philosophy and speculation about the impersonal 
Brahman, on the one hand, and the vivid popular faiths which, 
on the other, must have been gathering round the devout wor- 
ship of personal gods. The impersonal Brahman was more 
and more personalised, until we have the presentation of the 
god Rudra-Siva as an aspect of the Brahman in the Svetasva- 
lara: on the other hand, the larger emotions and sentiments 
of popular faiths began to be justified and reinterpreted by the 
philosophy and practices of hieratic Brahmanism. Importance 
came to be attached to human devotion and divine grace, but 
the necessity of knowledge and practical activity still ramain- 
ed. The compromise was probably not the result of any deli- 
berate theological attempt on either side ; for the Brahmanical 
religion was as much popularised as the popular religion was 
Brahmanised, so that in the end what issued was as much 
Brahmanical as popular. In the syncretic theism of the 
Bhagavad-gila, as also in the general religious attitude of the 
Epic itself, we have probably a notable instance of such a fusion 
of two streams, the hieratic and the popular; but they 
have merged and coalesced in such a manner that it is difficult 
now to separate them. The supposition that the popular faith 
was merely engrafted on Brahman orthodoxy is as much un- 
warranted and one-sided, as the view that Brahman orthodoxy 
superimposed itself upon the popular faith. The Gita, as we 
possess it, is neither a purely priestly product, nor a purely 
devotional document of a popular faith. Such deliberate theo- 
logical artifice, as some scholars have presumed, is hardly 


1 See 2H Q, September 1930, pp. 493f. 
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effective in controlling the tides of religious life. It can pro- 
duce a marvellous systematic theological treatise, but it is hard 
to believe that it could create a genuinely religious document 
like the Bhagavad-gita. Having regard to these considerations 
it would be better and more historical to presume that the 
Gita embodies a certain trend of religious thought or feeling 
as it finally crystallised itself, and contains as much Brahmanic 
as popular elements, inseparably merged into one another. 

The incongruities of such an alliance between the high 
philosophy of an intellectual aristocracy and the living fervour 
of popular sentiments are, however, so great that it is only 
natural that critical scholars have exercised themselves a great 
deal over the consistency of the compromise, apparent in the 
Gità, of the different streams of speculative thought and religi- 
ous feeling. But one would be hardly justified in regarding 
these incongruities as extraneous and artificially connected - 
they form a part and parcel of its peculiar theology, and can- 
not be isolated or rejected without detriment to the peculiar 
religio-historical significance of the work. As in the Nàrayanrya 
episode of the Mahabharata, so also here we have a strange 
blending of divergent ideas and sentiments; but the specula- 
tive aspect of the Gita is as much essential as the fervid religi- 
ous aspect which enlivens its speculations, 

The incongruities, such as they are, should thus be recog- 
nised and explained by a consideration of the probable circum- 
stances under which the poem originated. It does not solve 
the problem if the critic sets about to suspect a word here and 
a passage there, and complacently rejects or separates them in 
accordance with his a priori theories, instead of taking into 
account the philosophical and religious environment which 
produced the poem and attempting an intrinsic and harmoni- 
ous interpretation in that light, Critical scholarship may not 
find a consistent system in the work, but inherent inconsis- 
tencies should not be made a ground for dogmatising about 
successive recast of the work by different hands in different 
centuries. Even admitting that there are heterogeneous doc- 
trines, exaggerations and repetitions, they do not by themselves 
prove the actual fact of one or more revisions. The theory of 
a recast document is founded for the most part on the fact that 
the poem attempts to reconcile so many conflicting points of 
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view ; but there is nothing unusual in a work adopting this 
attitude in an age of spiritual uncertainty. It is brilliant but 
superficial criticism which stigmatizes such a powerful work as 
“an ill-assorted cabinet of primitive philosophical opinion." ! 
Its purely philosophical position is perhaps not quite strong, 
but its object appears to be less philosophical than religious. 
It is more a reconciliation of existing beliefs and speculations 
by the living warmth of a dynamic religious feeling, than a 
careless throwing together or haphazard revision of an in- 
consistent medley. In realising its particular object, the work 
was probably not making a deliberate theological attempt but 
was merely giving expression to a particular tendency of its 
age, to a new situation that might have arisen out of conflict 
of views. We should take the work in its total significance. 
Its unity lies in its general religious tendency and purpose, 
and the presence of heterogeneous ideas or of a fluid termi- 
nology is not in itself incompatible with consistent teach- 
ing, though it may be with systematic doctrine. In the diver- 
sity of opinions it absorbs, its dominating note of Bhakti as a 
religious attitude is clear and unequivocal, and gives a synthe- 
tic significance to its so-called medley of diverse elements. 

So much has been written, and written with knowledge 
and insight, on the various aspects of the teachings of the 
Bhagavad-sitü, that it is not necessary within the limits of a 
short article to consider them here in detail. But from what- 
ever point of view the work is approached, it would not be 
right to suppose that its doctrines are presented in a complete- 
ly systematic form. It has not, on the one hand, the illimit- 
able suggestiveness of the Upanisads and their tentative intui- 
tions of metaphysical truths; it does not also, on the other 
hand, possess the scholastic exactitude of later systems of 
philosophy. It probably represents a stage midway between 
these two. There is no doubt that divergent ways of thought 
meet in it, but it would be scarcely correct to regard it as a 
deliberate attempt at synthesis, for the simple reason that 
these somewhat fluid doctrines themselves, as the Gilda itself as 
well as the various religious and philosophical documents in 


! E. W. Hopkins, Religions of India, p. 399. The view is repeated 
by L. D. Barnett in his Eng. trs. of the Gita. 
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the Epic would indicate, have not yet arrived at such a fully 
articulated stage as would place them in explicit antagonism, 
But since the work aims at reaching unity in the midst of 
such diversity by its undoubted religious power, it possesses a 
more synthetic character than most works of the same type. 
The work is not systematic, but it does not follow that it is 


not fundamentally consistent or definite. We shall confine. 


ourselves in this essay chiefly to the consideration of the Gila 
as one of the earliest ethico-religious works which inculcate a 
clear and fundamental doctrine of Bhakti. The philosophical 
background is also important and cannot be ignored, but the 


deep and fervid feeling with which it expresses certain aspects. 


of an early Bhakti religion is of much greater interest, It has 
been often doubted whether the two streams, one essentially 
reflective and the other predominantly emotional, have found 


perfect fusion in the poem ; but there is no proof that the one- 


element ever existed independently of the other in an earlier 


form of the text. The essential and unifying inspiration of 


the work, however, is to be found not so much in this fact of 


fusion as in its warmer devotional element, which gives it its. 


unique place in the religious history of India. 

Tt has been already amply demonstrated by competent 
scholars that the Bhagavad-gila shows a full knowledge of the 
earlier philosophical and religious literature. The Brahmanic 
ritualism and its dogmas, which must have by this time well- 
nigh spent their force, are recognised in many a scattered 
passage but there is an anxiety to reinterpret and reconcile 
them to its own peculiar teachings. The formal conformity 
of the ritualist, who believes in the efficacy of a correct perfor- 
mance of the Vedic Sacrifice, is disapproved, but thc way of 
ritualism is not altogether rejected. The cosmic purpose of: 
the Vedic Sacrifice is still admitted, but it is fully emphasised 
that the normal ritualistic acts should not be undertaken with: 
the narrow object of specific rewards or for the mere purpose 
of attaining merit. Those who desire lower ends, no doubt, 
attain them; but such ends do not carry them very far. Such: 
merit is exhaused after a time, and there is no permanent. 


‘ii. 42.46 ; iii, 9-16 ; iv. 25-83 ; ix. 20-21 ; xvi. 22-23 ; xvii. 11-13 5 
xviii. 3-8, 
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release from the cycle of births and deaths. Those, on the 
other hand, who abjure all desire for the fruits of action and 
dedicate them to the Bhagavat attain mental equipoise and 
elevation above their work, which lead them to true devotion 
and ultimate salvation. An attempt is also made to rationalise 
the Yajiia or Sacrifice by understanding it in a wider and more 
spiritual sense, a tendency which set in at the Upanisadic period 
but which is further developed in a new way. There are many 
ways, we are told, of performing sacrificial acts, but we may 
distinguish the literal performance from the symbolical. Res- 
traint of the senses, attainment of knowledge, indeed all duti- 
ful acts, all Tapas, are spoken of as symbolical sacrifices. If 
they are done in a spirit of perfect selflessness, they are Sattvika ; 
if with a selfish purpose, they are Rajasika; if in ignorance, 
they are Tamasika. The root-idea of a Yajña is the sacrificing 
of the lower for the higher good. Generalising this concept, 
the highest Yajiia is held to be that in which a man lays down 
all his cosmic desires and interests at the altar of the Bhagavat. 
Thus, accepting the authoritativeness of the Brahmanic ritual- 
ism, as well as the right performance of the prescribed duties 
of caste and class, the Gzia makes them subservient to its pecu- 
liar doctrine of Karman in relation to Bhakti. 

In the same way, the Gilad shows a full knowledge of the 
diverse teachings of the Upanisads, but modifies them in its 
own light. The Upanisadic doctrine of Atman-Brahman, the 
conception of Purusa, and the somewhat late idea of Isvara are 
clearly represented in the Gita, as well as the Yogic methods of 
self-realisation, the description of Sacrifice as a form of Brah- 
man and its mystical explanation, the doctrine of Devayana and 
Pitryana ways and other minor technicalities made current by 
the Upanisads. The Brahma-vidya is acknowledged, and all its 
religious implications are fully drawn out; but the impersonal 
Brahman is fully personalised, and the efficacy of pure know- 
ledge for release and of the quietistic methods of the Upanisads 
is admitted only up to a certain point. The Gita assures us 
that all this is Samkhya doctrine, but in reality it is Upani- 
sadic, and does not resemble the Sarnkhya of later times. But 
by Samkhya, which as a technical term is contrasted with 
Yoga, is probably meant the reflective and meditative method 
of those who rely on knowledge for release; Yoga is the attain- 
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ment of self-control and balance of mind by a selfless pertor- 
mance of ordained duties. 

Somewhat in the manner of the Svetasvalra Upanisad the 
Gila speaks of three aspects of godhead, admitting two paralle] 
manifestations of Prakrti or primal Matter and Jivatman or 
individual Soul, and regarding them both as phases of the 
cosmic form of the Atman or Brahman, who is of course identi- 
fied with the Bhagavat. The doctrine is metaphorically set 
forth in the well known description of the Ksetra and the 
Ksetrajiia in ch. xiii. where the Ksetra or the Field is presum- 
ably the ceaseless area (in the Samkhya manner) of the activity 
of Prakrti, as the seat of the conditioned soul, the Ksetrajiia, 
who is an aspect of the supreme Ksetrajfia, the Bhagavat, in- 
dwelling in all Ksetras. Although the Git@ does not accept the 
Samkhya theory of non-active Purusa and its silence about 
God, the Sarhkhya terminology of categories, which was ap- 
parently ancient, is introduced to explain the relation of the 
supreme self to the material and spiritual worlds of condition- 
ed being. The evolution of Prakrti is attributed to the five 
elements and the Buddhi, Manas, Ahamkara etc, which cor- 
respond to the twenty-four principles of Sarikhya as phases of 
energising Matter; and the doctrine of the three Gunas is 
recognised in explaining cosmic causation and activity. The 
Gità also speaks of two Purusas, the perishable and the im- 
perishable, as well as a third Purusa or Purusottama, who trans- 
-cends both the perishable and the imperishable, so that the three 
Purusas are really one Purusa in three aspects. The theistic 
Purusa-doctrine is obviously a development of the Upanisadic 
teaching, and not of the Sarhkhya which denies a supreme 
Purusa and believes in an infinite number of separate Purusas. 
It will be thus seen that although the Gita employs the Sām- 
khya terminology, it does not employ it always in its Samkhya 
“signification; nor does it accept all the implications of the 
-classical Sarhkhya metaphysics. The Gila is openly theistic, 
but the Sarhkhya avoids the question of God. The Samkhya 
influence is recognised in its conception of Prakrti and Purusa, 
but the dualism is reconciled by the existence of an Uttama 
Purusa. It would seem, therefore, that some forms of inchoate 
Samkhya doctrine existed when the work was composed, but 
"the later classical Sarnkhya philosophy was probably unknown. 
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The Gita does not appear to accept the specifically Vedan- 
tic position of the unreality of Matter, but holds firmly to the 
Samkhya in this respect. The term Maya is indeed employed, 
but the Maya is not material existence. It is rather the mode 
in which the Matter is apprehended by the Mind, both of 
which are eternal verities. The Gi/ü appears to agree with the 
Svelasvatara in making I$vara the creator of Maya which, 
however, is not identical with Prakrti or with Avidya. It is the 
divine power of cosmic illusion whereby, through the medium: 
of Prakrti and the Gunas, the I$vara veils his real being!. 

These and other instances of absorption and reconcilia- 
tion of divergent philosophical ideas make it almost futile to 
seck in the Gila a technically perfect philosophical system, 
promulgated with scholastic accuracy and precision. Its philo- 
sophical teaching has all the characteristics of the confused 
philosophy of the Epic itself and its somewhat fluid termino- 
logy. The essentially religious, rather than philosophical, 
character of the work is also clear from the way in which certain 
older metaphysical ideas are harmonised, even if somewhat in- 
congruously, with its clearly theistic and devotional attitude. 
Its mystical-devotional reconciliation is indeed often brilliant, 
but from the point of view of cold reasoning it does not always 
give us exact information as to how contradictory ideas are to 
be logically combined. The problem, for instance, of the 
transformation of the impersonal Absolute into a personal God 
is solved by the supposition that it is due to Maya or cosmic 
illusion ; in other words, it is a mystery. In the same way is 
explained the relation of the Absolute to the world. The final 
union of the individual self with the supreme, which the 
Samkhya explains by the action of the purified Buddhi, is attri- 
buted in the Gita to divine grace responding to human faith 
and love. 

The Gita accepts implicitly the Upanisadic Brahma-vidya 
in a somewhat modified form, but it hardly subscribes to the: 
extreme Upanisdic standpoint of quietism or release through 
knowledge. With its characteristic attitude of tolerance and” 
compromise, the Gztà does not entirely reject the way of know- 
ledge, of Jñāna-yoga, which (designated as the practice of the- 

'In this the Gita agrees partially with the Narayaniya conception? 
of Maya; cf. LE Q, March 1932, p. 67. 
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Samkhya) teaches the intellectual intuition of the Absolute by 
the casting off (Sarinyasa) of all works and practising medita- 
tion on the distinction between Self and not Self. This in- 
tellectual gnosis of the old Upanisads and the Samkhya is indeed 
recognised, but the method is not commended because of its 
difficulty and uncertainty of success. Much easier, we are told, 
is the way of works (Karma-yoga), which consists in the per- 
formance of all social and religious duties in a spirit of perfect 
selflessness and devotion. Thus, while not rejecting the "Sám- 
khya" or philosophy based on knowledge, it makes a special 
pleading for "Yoga" or philosophy based on action; for it 
aims at teaching not so much a system of speculation as a rule 
of life. The traditional doctrine of Karman is accepted but 
with certain important modifications. The Gita disapproves, 
as we have seen, the method of those who act with a desire 
for reward ; but it does not also approve of the view of those 
who push the doctrine of Karman to its misdirected logical 
extreme and teach that inasmuch as action binds the self to 
Samsara or repeated rebirth, release can be attained by a com- 
plete cessation from activity. 

But meditative discipline, we are told, is as important for 
the Way of Knowledge as for the Way of Action. A mood of 
detachment and equipoise (samatva) must be secured in order 
that works done under the rule of action become in the end 
no-works, and do not fetter the self. Apart from practical 
Yogic methods, this is achieved, in the first place, by a con- 
scientious discharge of all proper duties (Dharma); in the 
second place, works must be performed without ‘attachment,’ 
that is, without egoistic consciousness of the agent (kartrtvā 
bhimana) and desire for the fruit (phalaía); and lastly, devoid 
of selfish thought or purpose, all acts and their fruits must be 
dedicated to the Bhagavat, making every act an offering of 
devotion and love. The complete abandonment of egoism and 
purposiveness destroys that element in action which fetters the 
self to material existence and causes rebirth, for works done in 
this spirit are really no-works. He has truly abandoned action 
who has abandoned the interest and the fruits thereof. This 
is true renunciation (Sarhnyasa), true control (Yoga), 
and prepares one infallibly for divine grace and salvation. It 
involves no irresponsible renunciation of ordained duties, no 
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break from wholesome social life, but brings into play the best 
elements of human nature. It is not the meditative inactivity 
taught by some philosophers, for it is a state of inaction 
(Naiskarmya) reached through right action. 

The discipline thus prescribed is not only moral but also 
religious. The universal order of things demands activity 
from man, but if his actions are disinterested he conforms to 
the categorical moral imperative of doing his duty because it 
is duty. But he also performs his duty because it is the will 
of God, to whom he dedicates all his acts and the fruits thereof. 
The aspirant truly becomes a Yogin and Sarnyasin, disciplin- 
ed in sense and intellect ; but the spirit of constant love and 
service gives a spiritual significance to his merely ethical acts. 
Thus, the activism which the Gilad presents is not a formal 
conformity to a prescribed code, but is based upon a know- 
ledge or philosophy of action and a strong religious feeling. 
This makes every act of life symbolically an act of sacrifice, 
frees the self from attachment and delusion, and absolves it 
from the polluting effect of action. The Bhagavat himself sets 
the highest example of work by incarnating himself from time 
to time in a cosmic spirit of selfsurrendering grace for the 
good of the world. His cosmic work is no-work because it is 
done in divine unselfishness, and does not involve Him in the 
bondage of Karman. By dedicating all works to Him, the 
devotee merges, as it were, his own individual action in His 
cosmic action, his own individuality in His cosmic life. This 
ethical and theistic position gives a remarkable synthesis of the 
ancient fatalistic axiom of Karman with the belief in a personal 
god of grace and love, admitting its inexorableness but temper- 
ing, moralising and sanctifying it with the idea of divine cosmic 
work and grace. Under this teaching, human activity, like the 
divine, does not transgress but transcends the law of Karman. 

This brings us to the special doctrine of the Gila, the 
Bhakti-yoga, the spirit of love and service to a personal god, 
which supplies the unifying principle to the alliance it seeks 
to establish between Knowledge and Work, Renunciation and 
Devotion. The older philosophic speculation had already 
taught that knowledge alone is the way to release, but the 
Gita maintains that this knowledge, partly won by intellectual 
and partly by practical activity of a certain kind, is the know- 
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ledge, not of an unqualified entity, but of a Being of infinite 
good qualities and illimitable grace. He is the Atman, Brahman, 
Isvara, Purusa or Purusottama, but He is also really, though 
infinitely, qualified by all conceivable good attributes, inform- 
ing with reality the eternal but conditioned categories of matter 
(Prakrti) and individual self (Jiva), which emerge periodically 
from Him into manifestation. The power by which He thus 
determines Himself into conditioned being is His own cosmic 
power of illusion or Maya, which veils His true nature. The 
way of approach may be found through knowledge or through 
austere works, but in all seekings there must be an undivided 
spirit of loving devotion and service, which alone is capable of 
finding what is even hidden from the sage or the Yogin. 

The Upanisads had already prescribed certain methods of 
symbolic meditation for turning the senses inward and attain- 
ing a mystical intuition of Reality, but they had also gradually 
reached an almost theistic position of realising an all-indwelling 
and all-transcending Brahman, who is invested more or less 
with personal attributes and conceived as Isvara. The purely 
intellectualistic position of meditation on the unconditioned 
Non-manifest is characterised by the Gilad as Avyakta-upasana 
which is indeed a way of approach but which involves a long 
and troublesome process of discipline, open only to the few. 
It is easier to concentrate upon a concrete object of worship ; 
and the Vyakta-upasana, which is meditation upon the Absolute 
as a manifest and concrete personality, is not only open to all, 
but also affords a scope for a direct personal relation of love 
and service. 

This vital and vitalising element of Bhakti changes the 
emphasis from the speculative to the practical and converts 
what would have been a merely philosophical treatise into a 
powerful religious document. It teaches the love and service 
of a personal god of love and grace, probably in an age 
when God was being lost in divergent speculations. It gives 
expression to a form of synthesis between the conflicting con- 
ceptions of previous thinkers and ritualists, on the one hand, 
and the popular worship of a personal god, on the other. It 
presents the worshipper with a visible object of devotion ap- 
proachable at all times and places, and teaches the value of a 
harmonious combination of knowledge, discipline and service 
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in religious life. As the teaching checks extreme rationalism, 
on the one hand, it tends, on the other, to rationalise blind 
sectarianism by placing it on the firm foundation of know- 
ledge and discipline, and by preaching tolerance to all modes 
of worship as aspects merely of the worship of a supreme deity. 
Whatever value its synthesis of traditional philosophical and 
religious views may be held to possess, there can be no doubt 
that it speaks of Bhakti with no uncertain voice; and it is this 
clement which supplies stimulus to its synthesis and gives it 
whatever unity it possesses. 

There is no direct exposition or philosophical justification 
in the work of the doctrine of Bhakti and Prasáda, probably 
for the reason that the mutual relation of the devotee and the 
deity is regarded as an object of realisation, and not of descrip- 
tion or discussion. But the leading ideas are clear. Bhakti may 
begin with belief or Sraddha, and belief implies the recogni- 
tion of an object which is true and worthy of devotion ; but it 
is essentially a proper activity of the emotional possibilities 
of human nature in its striving after the supreme or the ideal, 
which affords an escape from the limits of egoism. As it is. 
essentially an emotion, it implies a dualism, as well as the fact 
of a living personal relation. The supreme or ideal, there- 
fore, cannot be an abstraction or a shadow of our own minds, 
but it must have a concrete individual existence, with which 
loving communion is possible. At the same time, it cannot be 
entirely foreign to, or entirely identical with, the consciousness 
of the aspirant, in order that it may be the object of attain- 
ment. There is, thus, a necessity for an undivided and endless 
Suiving of the intellect, will and feeling, and for an awe-inspir- 
ing sense of the supreme, and of consequent humility and self- 
surrender; but the striving at every point touches the ideal 
because the unfailing and infinite love of the supreme responds. 
to the full and selfsurrending love of the individual. 

The Bhakti of the Gita is, no doubt, an emotional attitude 
of worship, which every true religion must recognise, but from 
what has been said above, it is clear that it is not a blind in- 
tensity of feeling or an unreasoned ecstasy, divorced from: 
knowledge or the duties of practical life. It is emphasised that 
emotion must have a high place in a religious attitude, but 
true emotion cannot be overemphasised and isolated from 
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knowledge and work. The true Bhakti is declared to be the 
most vital of all elements which contribute to that equipoise 
or balance of mind (samatva), in which reason, will and emotion 
play their proper part, because it leads to the consecration of 
every act of life to the disinterested service of the Lord. The 
various descriptions of the ideal man, whether he is the Jiianin, 
the Sthita-prajia, the Yogarüdha, the Brahma-bhita, the 
Gunatita or the Bhakta, practically depict the same man look- 
ed at from the points of view of Jnana, Karman or Bhakti. In 
this respect the speculative and ethical Bhakti of the Gila 
differs (rom the Bhakti of the mediaeval emotionalists, who 
would reject Jfiana, and even Karman, and regard ecstatic 
passion of a mystic-erotic nature as essential. The Gita doctrine 
is characterised by a broader view of human personality, 
and it does not, therefore, isolate the fervour of religious emo- 
tion from intellectual seriousness and ethical activity. 

We have found the same broadness of outlook in the libe- 
ral tendencies of the Gilad in recognising whatever value there 
was in older beliefs and practices. A similar attitude of tolera- 
tion and compromise also marks its views about "other gods" 
and other modes of worship? When the Bhagavat calls upon 
Arjuna to leave all and follow him (xviii. 65-66), he should be 
understod as preaching sectarian worship, but the Gilad hy its 
speculative equipoise and its liberal attitude regarding liberty 
of thought and worship, rises far above narrow sectarianism ; 
and it is a high tribute to its achievement in this direction that 
it has lent itself to interpretations other than Bhagavata, and 
has been understood: as teaching even such extreme idealistic 
monism as that of Samkara? The justification of this tolerant 
attitude is found in the recognition of the infinite variety 


‘ii, 56-72; vi. 4-32; x. 9-10; xii. 13-20; xiii. 7-11; xiv. 21-35; xvi. 
1-3; xviii. 50-60. 

?iv. 11; vii. 21-23; ix. 23-95. 

3 [t is, however, noteworthy that most of the other Gitas embedded 
in the present text of the Epic are hardly sectarian in the narrow sense. 
Most of these are brief, and have the special object of discussing same moral 
or philosophical problem. They have no special deity like Siva to plead 
for. 'The Vicakhnu Gita (xii. 264), for instance, is a brief denunciation 
of the use of unclean meat and drink ; the Vrtra Gita (xii. 278) is an 
exposition of doctrine of Karman, Sarisara etc.; the Utathya Gita (xii. 
90-91) describes the virtues of a Ksatriya; see ZHQ, 1927, pp. Tf. 
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of aspects in which the supreme deity may present itself to the 
diversity of men and minds, as well as in the view that some 
kind of worship is better than none. The worship offered to 
other deities is represented as indirect, even if imperfect, wor- 
ship offered to the Bhagavat himself. Different men are actuat- 
ed by different motives and desires; but a man is as his thoughts 
and desires are, and attains what he seeks. Those who desire 
lower ends and worship lower forms receive their ends and 
their fruits of worship accordingly; for the Lord resorts to 
men in the way in which he is approached. ‘The lower forms 
are really stepping stones to the higher, for worship offered 
with devotion to whatsoever deity has its own reward, and 
prepares the mind to higher consciousness. Other devotees 
attain finite ends ; but the devotees of the Supreme attain Him. 

Sectarian prejudice is thus disapproved by teaching that 
the sectarian gods are really different aspects of the supreme 
deity; and the Mahabharata doctrine of Avatàra helped to 
absorb these “other gods" as aspects of or identical with the 
Bhagavat! The Gila recognises different kinds and grades of 
devotees (vii. 16-18 ; xii. 9-12), for a man’s faith is determined 
according as he is influenced by the qualities of goodness, 
activity or ignorance (xvii. 9f; xv. 6f. With the exception 
of scoffers and unbelievers (xvi. 19f) the Gzíà shows an 
anxiety to throw the way of Bhakti open to men of all castes and 
conditions, even including the Siidras and women, who have 
been excluded by Brahmanic orthodoxy, as well as to the feeb- 
lest seeker, the worst of sinners, and the ignorant who conforms 
blindly to Sastric injunctions and knows nothing higher (iii. 
25-26) The Gia accepts the established social order, and 
approves of the injunctions regarding the duties of different 
Castes and stages of life (xviii. 41-45; xvi, 23-24) ; but its sancti- 
fying theory of desireless and devotional action does not make 
caste or condition a barrier, but an avenue, to salvation. 

The doctrine of Bhakti, therefore, is presented in a very 
simple and comprehensive form, and does not show any such 
bewildering and unattractive display of analysis as the mediae- 


*Tt must be noted that the incarnations in the Epic belong peculiarly 
and almost exclusively to Visnu or Krsna; we have little or nothing of 
the incarnations of other deities. 
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val exponents of the Bhakti cult delight to elaborate. Although 
various meaus are suggested for the realisation of the devo- 
tional attitude, it is recognised that no fixed rules can be laid 
down. The Bhakta need not, like the followers of Jñāna- and 
Karma-kanda, practise his devotion singly or in solitude, nor need 
he engage himself in elaborate schemes of ritual; he may (x. 9) 
meet other devotees, and enlighten one another by religious 
discourses. But the feeling must mould itself according to the 
habits and minds of men. Thus, giving up of sense-desires, 
turning the mind inward by means of symbols and discipline, 
Yogic methods, realisation of the supreme being in nature and 
self, contemplation of divine attributes, constant remembrance, 
discourse and conversation on God, adoration and external 
worship, selfless performance of all acts as dedicated to God,— 
by mentioning these and other ways of spiritual experience 
and worship, the Gīiä recognises that the one supreme God, 
revealing himself in different ways, can be approached and 
worshipped by no fixed rule or method. To all men the 
Bhagavat is impartial, desiring in his infinite grace ihe wel- 
fare of all, and resorts to men in the way in which they resort 
to him. All may approach him, and these are only some of 
the means. But supreme devotion in the end implies com- 
plete self-surrender, not in inactivity but in selfless activity, 
not in ignorance but in the fulness of knowledge, merging 
one’s life in His cosmic life, dedicating all thought, action 
and feeling to Him. 

As the doctrine seeks to establish a personal relationship 
between the deity and the devotee, it not only invests the 
deity with a personality and an infinitude of attributes, but it 
also emphasises divine grace on the one hand, and man’s need 
of loving devotion on the other. Onc of the greatest acts of 
divine graciousness to the world is God's coming to birth from 
birthlessness by his own cosmic power of illusion (Maya) and 
veiling his real nature by manifesting bimself as an individual 
at the time of the world’s need. The doctrine-of Avatara or 
periodical descent of godhead, which should be distinguished 
from the Vyuha doctrine ignored in the Gila, is generally 
acknowledged in the Mahabharata; but the fact of Avatara 
in this work is probably a necessary corollary to its proposed 
identification of Krsna-Vasudeva, whose worship it inculcates as 
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the Bhagavat, with the Supreme Being. The doctrine of re- 
peated Avataras was also necessary to connect him with earlier 
cosmogonic and theriomorphic myths and legends. Vasudeva- 
Krsna is thus identified not only with Visnu, the greatest deity 
in the Epic, as well as with his various forms and incarnations, 
but is also related to Siva, Brahma and other gods of rival sects, 
who are subsumed under one supreme name. In this way the 
doctrine attempts to establish a unity of godhead and 
check blind sectarian attitude by its somewhat elastic and 
tolerant scope. The raison d'étre of the Avatara doctrine, 
however, is found in the recognition of the supreme deity as 
the upholder of the moral order of the world, and in the some- 
what deistic conception of repeated descents for setting the 
world right. Looked at from another point of view, the doct- 
rine implies the deification of the human, a belief in superior 
beings who become the embodiment of the divine. It affords, 
therefore, tangible and effective divine ideals towards which 
imperfect mortals may strive and grow. 


Indian Culture ix, 1942. 
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A NOTE ON PANCA-KALA IN CONNECTION WITH 
PANCARATRA 


The significance of the difficult term panüca-kála used in 
Mahabharata xii. 838. 4 (Bombay ed., does not appear to 
have been satisfactorily cleared up. It occurs in the list of the 
hundred names which Narada utters (along with the epithet 
or description pancaratrika) in praise of Narayana in the well- 
known Narayaniya episode of the Epic. The full name or title 
of the deity appears in the text as panca-kala-karty-pati, explain- 
ed by Nilakantha as "the lord of the panca-kala and of the 
Dafica-kartr". Again, the devotces of Narayana, the Ekantins 
who worshipped him in the mythical Svetadvipa, are also call- 
ed (xii. 336. 46) panca-kalajias, apparently meaning “those who 
Know pañca-kāla” ; and this passage, though not commented 
upon by Nilakantha, has an obvious connection with the pass- 
age under discussion, which Nilakantha explains. We are 
not concerned here with panca-kartr, which is interpreted, not 
very satisfactorily, by a reference to Bhagavad-gità xviii. 14-15, 
where the five sources of a man's action are cnumerated ; but 
Nilakantha thinks that the parica-kálas or “five times", of which 
Narayana is said to be the lord, are the day and night (ahoratra), 
month (masa), season (rtu), half-year or solstice (ayana) and 
the year (sarwoalsara). This interpretation is scarcely convinc- 
ing; for, even if it applies to Narayana, who may be supposed 
to preside over this temporal dispensation it is not clear as to 
what the Ekantins have to do with a knowledge of this division 
of time. There is, on the other hand, no support for Grierson's 
equation! of pañca-kāla with the specific *Paficaratra rules", 
which are connected with the five times at which the five sacri- 
fices (i.e. the daily offering of the Pafica-Mahayajiias of Grhya 
and Smrti works) are said to be performed. The fact that 
Narayana’s special devotee Uparicara-Vasu is mentioned (xii. 
337. 30) as performing five sacrifices to the deity at five times 
is hardly enough to connect the term with the fivc Brahmanic 
domestic rituals and corroborate the etymology or significance 


1 Indian. Antiquary, September 1908, pp. 265 and 266, footnote 53. 
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suggested. The orthodox five Mabayajüas need not be per- 
formed at five different times of the day; at least no such five 
times are prescribed. Nor need they be performed in honour 
of Narayana. The Narayaniya pañca-kāla, therefore, need not 
be connected with them. It may be suggested that the term 
refers to the rites and services to be performed by a Vaisnava 
during a day, which is divided into five parts. Such observan- 
ces apparently form the theme of later Vaisnava ceremonial 
works like Parica-kala-krama', Fafica-kala-kriya-dipa*, or Pafica- 
hala-paddhati :—of which observances a remote tradition may 
be presumed to have existed from the epic times. But it would 
be hardly critical, in the absence of further evidence, to import 
a meaning from the later developments of Vaisnavism into the 
Narayaniya or Paficaratra cult of the Epic. Unless the word 
word can be shown to refer to some obscure rites or doctrines 
of a special character of the Narayaniyas, Ekantins, or Paficara- 
was, we are inclined to offer the explanation that Pancakala is 
nothing more than an extended synonym or variation of the 
term Paficaratra as a designation of the cult itself. The term 
panca-kala-pait, as an epithet of Narayana, would then be 
easily connected with the other one, fafcaratrika', used by 
Narada in the immediate context ; and the Ekantins would be 
paüca-kalajüas in the sense that they were well versed: in the 
Pancaratra doctrine. 

We are concerned here directly with the origin and precise 
meaning of the term Paricaràtra Leaving aside fanciful ety- 
mologies suggested, we need not discuss in detail whether the 


' Described in Descriptive Cat. of Govt. Oriental MS Library, Madras, 
vol. v, p. 2078. 

2 Mentioned in Burnell, V'unjore Catalogue, p. 314. 

3 Included in Oppert, Lists of Sansk. MSS im Southern India, No. 
291. 

' Nilakantha explains this term as “one who is attainable by the 
scripture of the Pañcarātras (pancardtragama-gamya). 

* It is scarcely necessary to point out that, even if their origin might 
have been independent, the Pañcarātras are apparently identified with 
the Ekàntins or Nirayaniyas in the Epic. Apart from the fact that 
Narayana himself is called Paicaratrika, we are told (xii, 339, 110f) 
that the Paficaratras only intensified the cult introduced by Narada, which 
must be: the doctrine explained to him by Narayana himself. 

* A. Govindacarya Svamin in JAS, 1911, pp. 940 f. 
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term should be connected (1) with Purusa-Narayana’s pafica- 
ratya satira described in the Satapatha-Bramana (xiii, 6, 1) 
as lasting over five nights, or (2) with the five (Dpafca) princi- 
pal topics or kinds of knowledge (ratra, as the apocryphal 
Naradrya puls it) dealt with in the later Paficaratra system or 
texts, or again, (3) with the later dogma of the school which 
speaks of five-fold manifestation of the supreme deity by means 
of his Para, Vyüha, Vibhava, Antaryamin, and Arca forms! 
But it is clear that the last two (and other such) explanations 
of the term are connected with later developments of the 
school or system, and cannot be authenticated by anything con- 
tained in the description of the cult in the Epic itself. The 
original records of the cult are not available, but in the absence 
of any other data, the Purusa-Narayana hypothesis appears to 
be the most plausible explanation. If this view is accepted, 
then it is not difficult to connect the specific connotation of 
time, involved in Purusa-Narayana’s continuous sacrifice for 
five days and implied in the designation Paficaratra of the cult 
itself, with the obvious general signification of time in the term 
Pafica-kala employed with reference to Narayana and his 
Ekantins. Is it possible that the Pañcarātras had a mysterious 
fiveday rite in imitation of the mythical pazica-rütra satlra of 
the origina] §Purusa-Narayana, just in the same way as the 
mythical three strides of Visnu, as a personification of Brah- 
manic sacrifice, were imitated by the Brahmanic sacrificer's 
three strides in the ritual > Perhaps the performance of five 
sacrifices at five times in honour of Narayana by the legendary 
Ekantin, Uparicara-Vasu, has something to do with such a rite. 


JRAS, 1931. 


`F. Otto Schrader, Introduction to the Pañŭcarātra, Adyar (Madvas), 
1916, pp. 24 f. Or the term Pañcarātra may be supposed to refer to the 
five forms of worship of the system, viz., abhigamana, upādāna, ijyā, 
svadhydya, and yoga, which Samkara mentions (on Brahma-sitra ii. 2. 
42) in his notice of the school. 
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SECTS AND SECTARIAN WORSHIP IN THE 
MAHABHARATA 


Rise of Sectarianism 


It is difficult, in the absence of tangible evidence, to trace 
:the rise and growth of sectarianism in the post-Vedic period '. 
Although they swayed the lives of a larger population and had 
-been of greater living force, the sectarian faiths were possessions 
of the masses which, being dissociated from the sympathy of 
the orthodox hierarchy, appear to have left no records of their 
-own. But from a consideration of the general trend of thought 
and practice in this period, however obscure it may be, one 
-can presume that while the formal sacrificial religion of the 
Brahmanas was being gradually replaced by the more intellec- 
tual theosophy of the Upanisads, not only theistic but also 
devotional tendencies were slowly developing within this in- 
tellectual theosophy itself. This is evident especially in the 
younger group of major Upanisads*. In the Sveltasvatara 
Upanisad?, for instance, the word Bhakti, signifying devotion 
to a god (Deva), distinctly occurs,—for the first time in Indian 
religious history; and a theistic tendency, bordering on the 
. devout, emerges. It centres round a somewhat inchoate sectaria- 
nism, which does not indeed reject the impersonal Brahman, 


!qn the Sarmhitis and Brahmanas, some gods are given special 
elevation by some families of priests (e.g., Indra by Grtsamada, Varuna 
by Vasistha, Agni by Angiras, the Agvins by Kaksivat and Ghosi), but 
this should not be taken as indicating the existence of cults or sects. 

? For a study of the theistic tendencies, original or developed, in the 
Upanisads in general and in younger Upanisads like Katha, Mundaka and 
“Svetagvatara in particular, see ZHQ, vi, 1930, pp. 493-512. 

2Qn the theistic trend of this Upanisad, see R. G. Bhandarkar, 
Vaignavism, Saivism and Minor Religious Systems, Strassburg, 1913, pp. 
110-11 ; S. K. Belvalkar and R. D. Ranade, History of Indian Philo- 
-sophy, Poona 1927, ii. pp. 300f. Both Bhandarkar and Barth (Religions 
of India, Eng. trs., p. 207) would take it as a kind of Saivite Bhagavad- 
gita. 

‘The Upanisad is not in the strict sense a sectarian work, for the 
idea of a personai god, who is equalised with the impersonal Brahman, is 
there clothed in the language and convention of Upanisadic thought ; and 
Rudra-Siva is not raised to supreme godhead to the exclusion of other 
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but tends towards its more personalised form in a new great 
god, Rudra-Siva, derived partially from orthodox mythology: 
and recreated pattially by popular belief! This presumably 
indicates a compromise between the high Speculation of the 
Upanisads, which was held in great esteem, and the popular 
faiths, which now demanded recognition. The common Aryan 
people must have had their own beliefs and practices, but these 
must have been profoundly modified (as they very.notion of 
Rudra-Siva itself indicates) by the cultural ideas of the non. 
Aryan people of the Gangetic plain. We have as yet no means, 
Lo determine the exact nature and extent of the influence 
Which contact with non-Aryan culture exerted on the Aryan ; 
but it is now generally admitted that the fusion of races and 
culures, which probably began even in the Vedic age, must have 
been a great factor in the development of the philosophy and 
religion of the post-Vedic times The so-called popular ele- 
ment, as distinguished from the hieratic, was thus a strange 
blending of polygenous ideas and fancies. In course of time a 
mutual reaction between the two was inevitable, and the barrier, 
which was probably never a rigid one? broke down. An ex- 
clusive ritual and a highly philosophical creed had to be re- 
laxed so far, even for their self-existence, as to adopt deities and 
countenance practices to which the heterodox popular religion 
inclined ; while the mass of people, having little time or in- 
terest in elaborate ritual and speculative abstraction, allowed 
their larger emotions and sentiments to be recognised, rc-inter- 


gods. At the same time Rudra-Siva, who is also called Deva, Téa, Téina. 
Girisa, Hara and Mahe$vara, is not a mere abstraction, but a vivid and. 
real deity, whose powers are spoken of as isanis, 

"The Maitràyani Upanisad goes much further and refers the trini- 
tarian dogma of Brahma, Rudra and Visnu. In some of the very late 
neo-Upanisads, like the Mahdndrayana the Kaiwalya and the Atharva- 
Sivas the influx of sectarian ideas is more definite, and the word Bhakti is. 
freely used. ‘There are also specific ^ Vaisnava Upanisads like the 
Gopdla-lapani, Hàáma-tapani etc., from which later Vaisnava sects derive: 
their authority. As they are works of distinctly late sectarian inspira- 
tion, we need not take them into account here. 

* Cf. A. B. Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Veda and Upani- 
gads, Cambridge Mass., 1925, pp. 55-57. 

* As the content of the Atharva-veda and parts of the Ry-veda would 
shew. 
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preted and even assimilated by the intellectual aristocracy, im 
order to obtain the stamp of orthodox authority. 

Thus, about the time when formal heresies, which came 
to a head in Jainism and Buddhism, were assailing the very 
core of the Srauta religion, the orthodox ritual and creed were 
faced with the no less difficult task of remodelling themselves 
by assimilating and moulding the current popular beliefs and 
practices of the new enviroment. These popular cults, center- 
ing round the worship of Rudra-Siva, Visnu-Narayana or Krsna- 
Vasudeva, were strongly marked by a tendency towards emotion- 
al devotionalism, which must have had a disintegrating and 
even disruptive effect on the older ritualistic and theosophic 
religion. The emergency led, on the one hand, to a practical 
codification of the older tradition and stricter regulation of 
daily life and conduct in the $rauta, Grhaya- aud Dharma- 
sutras; on the other hand, it resulted in a renewed and syste- 
matic philosophic activity, sometimes keeping more faithfully 
to the old Upanisadic spirit (Vedanta), but sometimes starting, 
from a different point and diverging more widely (Samkhya). 
But all this did not prove enough, and an entire re-shaping of 
the older religion gradually began. The elasticity of orthodox 
philosophy admitted a whole world of new personal gods as a 
temporary reality into its idealistic scheme ; and the old placid 
theology, disturbed by the new worship of the sectaries, conceiv- 
ed its old gods anew as weilding power of love and grace. 
There may not have been any deliberate theological attempt ; 
but the result of gradual compromise is seen not only in the 
fully developed sectarianism of the Mahabharata in general, 
which is a mixture of the old and the new, but also in parti- 
cular in the syncretic theism of the Bhagavad-gila, which cannot 
be satisfactorily explained as an isolated phenomenon. As there: 
was a strain, original or developed, of theism in the Upanisads 
themselves, it could easily, if not perfectly, mingle with the 
theistic element of the popular cults. If the one was predomi- 
nantly reflective and the other essentially emotional, both the 
theistic streams had their source in the same hopes and longings: 
of the human heart; and this fact could partially reconcile, if 
not fully obliterate, the incongruities of a strange alliance.’ 


1 Tt should be noted in this connexion that the popular faiths could 
not have heen ‘anti-Brahmanical’ in the sense in which G. A. Grierson 
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Whatever divergent form it might have taken by this pro. 
cess, the ultimate epic religion was monotheistic in essence, 
But distinct attempts were also made to justify the innumer. 
able gods, old and new. Most of the ancient Vedic gods sur- 
vived ; but some of them, like Indra and Varuna, were reduced 
in stature; some, like Soma, departed entirely; some, like 
Yama, changed their character; some, like Prajapati, were left 
untouched; some, like the five solar deities, became merged 
ultimately into one sun-god of the simplest and most direct 
form; while others, like Visnu and Rudra, were raised and 
invested with a new glory. Neither does the word Tri-mirij 
nor the trinitarian doctrine occur ; but Brahma, Visnu and 
Siva as the triad practically dominate the Epic, henothcistically 
as supreme deities in turn, polytheistically as co-ordinate deities 
and monotheistically as aspects of one supreme deity. It is not 
necessary to trace here the evolution of these great gods, nor 


(74, 1908, p. 252, and elsewhere) would take them; at best we can call 
them non-Brahmanist or non-orthodox. There could never have been any 
sense of sharp antithesis, as their easy ultimate ‘Brabmanisation’ would 
shew. Even Grierson’s very dubious theory of the Ksatriya origin of 
these cults, if admitted, can hardly be adduced as a proof of their alleged 
non-Brahmanical tendency. It may be conceded that the Nàrüyanism or 
Bhagavatism of the Epic was not strictly Brahmanie and could not have 
been evolved within the fold of orthodoxy ; but, as E. W. Hopkins points 
out (Zthics of India, New Haven 1924, P. 172), it was not antagonistic 
and did not reject, as Buddhism did, Brahmanic authority and institu- 
tion. Not only does the trend of the Bhagavad-gita shew this with res- 
pect to the Bhigavata religion, but in the Nirayaniya section of the 
Epic also the Nàárayaniya or Pañcarātra theology is said to have been 
uttered or received by orthodox sages. Conservatism is also indicated by the 
acceptance of Tapas, Yajfia and other cardinal features of the Srauta religion. 
The very names of the sectarian gods, Rudra-Siva and Visnu-Narayana, 
also show that they were moulded, in accordance with new ideas, out of 
the uncertain figures of old mythology and religion. ‘Barth’s presumption 
(Religions of India, Eng. trs., P. 166) of the foisting of sectarian gods 
on dummy Vedic divinites is a similar instance of one-sided generalisa- 
tion, Tf the non-Brahmanic popular culis and gods were Brahmanised. 
the Brahmanic religion and its gods were in their turn entirely transform- 
ed by the popular cults, so that what issued in the end was as much 
Brahmanic as popular. It is in this form and character that we find 
sectarianism depicted in the Mahabharata. 

* Except in an interpolated passage (Bomb. ed. iii. 272, 47), which 
speaks of it as three Avasthüs of Prajapati (tisro’vasthah prajapateh). 
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dilate upon the shifting character of epic theism ; a few words 
on the general epic conception of them will suffice. The grand- 
sire Brahma, the four-faced lotus-born deity, absorbed in study 
and austerity, was the youngest god in the Vedic pantheon but 
oldest in the Epic. As he had his origin and basis in abstract 
speculation rather than in concrete nature-myth, he was a full- 
fledged deity only in later Vedic period; in the Epic he is 
only the fatherly beneficent adviser to the gods. Whether there 
was any Brahma-sect is very doubtful. It is Visnu and Siva,. 
more than Brahma, who are alternately supreme; and there 
is as much Saivism in the Epic as Visnuism. In ‘the Vedic 
pantheon the two deities appear to occupy a secondary posi- 
uon, but they attain greatness in the Epic by syncretically 
absorbing a mass of Sondergótter and become composite figures. 
shaped out of attributes derived from diverse sources. The 
Vedic Rudra, now transformed into the Epic Siva, promulgates 
the Pasupata doctrine and becomes the object of worship of the 
Pasupata sect. But more than the ascetic and bizarre Siva, the 
gracious and benignant Visnu is the central figure of the epic 
rcligion. Hopkins? is right in stating that the ultimate empha- 
sis is not on trinity, nor on multifariousness, but on unity ; and 
Visnu is the vivid personification of that unity. But we shall 
sce presently that, as Narayana and the Bhagavat (Krsna- 
Vasudeva), coming from independent sources, became identified 
with the supreme Visnu, the original but elusive Visnuism of 
the Epic took more definite shapes as Narayanism and Bhaga- 
vatism respectively. These cults may have been intrinsically 
connected, and in the Epic they appear completely merged ; 
but they are, as we shall see, distinguishable in origin and 
growth, as well as in doctrine and ceremonial? 


' A Drahma-maha is spoken of in i. 164, 20 (=Crit. ed. i. 152. 18) ; 
but it is not clear what it exactly implies. In the Ramayana, however, 
Brahma as Svayaribhü appears more prominently (Za. i. 18. 43 ; i. 22. 
8 ; ii. 7. 15 ; iii. 51. 32 ; v. 18. 66). 

? Religions of India, Boston 1895, p. 413. 

? Pancarütras and Bhágavatas are not distinguished in later times by 
Samara (on Vedanta-sütra ii. 2. 42-4) who condemns the systems as 
opposed to the Vedas, although the Epic recognises their orthodoxy, which 
Ramanuja and Madhva, with their pro-Vaisnava leaning, maintain.—It 
should be noted that the name Satvata (or Sattvata) of a unit of the 
Yüdava tribe is often used as a synonym for Bhagavata without any 
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lt should be noted in this connexion that the general epic 
religion is predominantly theistic and frankly dualistic. The 
Upanisadic doctrine of one impersonal, unmanifest, neuter 
Brahma is not repudiated ; it is utilised to explain the diversity 
of epic gods as different conditions of an unconditioned supreme 
being. The older polytheism was hard to die in popular be. 
licf ; but the epic faiths having been fundamentally monotheis- 
tic’, the traditional god-lore had to be justified by the Upani- 
sadic teaching of the divine immanence of one supreme reality, 
Whether the object of adoration be Visnu, Siva, Narayana, or 
Vasudeva-Krsna, or one of their numerous incarnations, they 
are recognised as the manifest forms of the unmanifest Brah- 
man. Since the new theistic faiths required an object of per- 
sonal love and worship, it is no wonder that the impersonal 
Brahman of the Upanisads is invested with a distinct persona- 
lity and a distinct name, while the ‘other gods’ are also admitt- 
ed as subordinate or co-ordinate beings, properly classed and 
given well-defined powers and functions. The prevailing atti- 
tude of religious adoration consists of an intimate realisation 
‘of the personal god in the individual consciousness through 
symbols (Pratikas), manifestations (Prakasas or Pradurbhavas) 
and incarnations (Avataras), in loving worship and devotion 
(Bhakti) and in complete surrender (Prapatti) to divine grace 
(Prasada). Thus, we find all the features, which characterise 
much later sectarian faiths, already anticipated in the Mahd- 


ethnic significance, as the Bhagavat or Vasudeva-Krsna belonged to this 
sect. In the Epic, therefore, the Paicaratra System is often described as 
Satvata Dharma framed in accordance with Satvata rule (Satvata Vidhi), 
implying identity of the Satvatas or Bhigavatas with the Naráyaniyas or 
Parcarütras. But this identity appears to have been artificially imposed.— 
‘In other parts of the Epic the *Naráyanas' appear as a tribe of cowherd 
who battle against Arjuna and Vasudeva (vii. 18. 31; 31. 29; viii, 11. 17; 
ix. 2. 38, etc.) for they were the warriors offered by Krsna to Duryodhana 
(v. 7. 18f). The Satvata princes, like Sátyaki, had their Sütvata army 
who fought on the side of the Pündavas. There is nothing to show that 
these Nürüyanas were the Ekantins or Paiücarairas of the Nürayaniya 
section of the Mbh. 

! We have phases of perfunctory henotheism or opportunist monotheism 
as early as the Rg-veda but they afford no evidence of the real theistic 
"attitude. The conception of Varuna represents perhaps the nearest approach 
4o ethical and speculative monotheism of the Agni-Hiranyagarbha-Prajá- 


;pati hymns. 
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bharata. Like mediaeval sectarian faiths, it exalts Bhakti as 
the heart of worship. This mystic and emotional mood of 
'devotionalism is given supremacy over mere moral sufficiency 
or intellectual conviction, but unlike what we have in most 
mediaeval faiths the attitude is more reflective than merely pass- 
ionate. The Bhakti in the Epic in general is often explained 
by the analogy of the love of the wife for her husband ; but the 
analogy involves no erotic implication, and the ardent love and 
yearning of earlier devotionalism was never entirely divorced 
from intellectual satisfaction or moral earnestness. 


The Epic Secis 


The Mahabharata? is fully aware of sectarian worship, and 
distinctly recognises four prevalent sects. They are the Saura, 
Pa$upata, Paficaratra (or Narayaniya) and Bhagavata? Men- 
tion is also made of two current systems of thought (j&anani), 
namely, the Vedaranyaka and the Samkhya-Yoga. By ' Veda- 
ranyaka is, of course, meant the traditional Vedic thought and 
practice which still survived, but which could not have been 
the prevailing religious attitude. Whether it had dwindled 
into a mere cult is uncertain ; but curiously enough, the Epic 
names Apantaratamas, otherwise called Pracinagarbha, as the 
original teacher of Vedism. The general attitude of the Epic 
towards Vedic religion is not definite; for while passages can 
be cited which glorify it, there are other passages which are un- 
favourable and even antagonistic. But the Vedic gods must 
have lost their old status and strength ; for the Epic (i. 30. 37= 
Crit. ed. i. 26. 32) declares : “Withered are the garlands of the 
gods and their glory departed !" The Samkhaya-Yoga, on the 
other hand, occupies a prominent place and forms the philoso- 
phical background of epic thought. It permeates even distinct- 
ly sectarian teaching. While Kapila and his school were teach- 
ers of Samkhya, the promulgator of the epic Yoga is not 

!'The epic use of the term Bhakti has been analysed by Hopkins in 
JTAS, 1911, p. 727f. 

* Our references to the text are to the Bombay edition unless otherwise 
‘specified. 

* xii. 349. 1, 64. The Bhagavata is not mentioned here as a separate 
System, for it was regarded apparently as identical with the Paricaratra; 


while the Saura, also not mentioned here, was probably ignored as in- 
significant. 
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Patanjali but Hiranyagarbha and “no other", although Siva is. 


spoken of as the Yoga-lord (Yogadhyaksa). Perhaps originally 
Samkhya and Yoga were independent systems, but in the Epic 
they are often mentioned jointly (as also in Svel@svatara vi. 13 
as if constituting a single doctrine and are sometimes declared 
to be identical ; at least Samkhya is taken to be the norm, The 
chief difference appears to be that while Yoga laid stress on 
practical discipline, Sarnkhya on knowledge. The Yoga was 
perhaps more orthodox. but the Saihkhya was the philosophy 
of knowledge par excellence, which was devoid of belief in a 
supreme personal god (Niri$vara) and which did not strictly 
adhere to traditional views. Partly in its metaphysics and 
certainly in its cosmology and psychology, the Epic accepts this 
older form of Sarmkhya speculation; and the Samkhya-Yoga, 
now ingeniously made theistic by postulating a principle be- 
yond the Twenty-fifth, is expressly acknowledged as the basic 
thought in the Pasupata, Paficaratra and Bhagavata faiths. 
Since old heterodoxy, like old orthodoxy, must have continued 
to develop on its own lines, we have stray references also to 
heretical views. The heretics were : the Nastika or Negator, 
who was a dissenter from received Opinion in regard to trans- 
cendental realities or to the authority of hallowed tradition ; 
the Hetumat or Rationalist; the Pasanda or Reviler of the 
Veda; and Lokayatika! or Naturalist. As the references are 
very meagre, it is difficult to detemine the exact scope of the 
different types of heretical teaching ; and it is uncertain whether 
the heretics formed any important group or sect. 


The Saura Sect 


Coming to the sects which are directly mentioned or deals 
with in the Epic, the Sauras do not appear to have left much 
trace. They are known incidentally from only two references. 
In one of these passages (vii. 82. 16) it is said that in the camp 
of the Pandus there were “a thousand and eight others who 
were Sauras". In another context (ii. 138. 18) there is mention 
of a secret Veda of the Sun taught to Arvavasu ; but the passage 
is now known to be a Vulgate insertion into the text. There 
are also references to the Sun-god’s connexion with the 


1 As Nilakantha's interpretation shows, the reference to the Lokayati- 
kas is doubtful (i. 70. 46— Crit, ed. i. 64. 37). 
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Pancaratra and the Bhagavata sects. The Pañcarātras are said 
to have derived their doctrine from the Sun-god appearing as 
secondary recepient or promulgator in the form of Surya or 
Vivasvat (xii. 335. 19; 339. 119-20; 848. 50, etc) ; while the 
Bhagavad-gita tells us (iv. 1-3) that the Bhagavata doctrine was 
originally communicated to Vivasvat. The emancipated souls, 
again, are said to pass through the sun-door to Narayana (xii. 
344, 14f, while the Bhagavad-gita (ix. 24) declares that those 
who die while the sun is in the Uttarayana go to the Brahman. 
These beliefs undoubtedly show the influence of solar myths 
or solar cult on Paficaratra and Bhagavatism ; but they do not 
prove that these systems were derived from an original sun- 
worship. Although Visnu, with whom Narayana and the 
Bhagavat are identified, was originally in the Rg-veda a solar 
deity, Visnu in the Epic is no longer an obvious Sun-god. In 
spite of Grierson’s contention’ to the contrary, the epic Visnu- 
ism or Bhagavatism cannot be regarded as a development of 
Sun-worship ; and over it heliolatry does not appear to have 
any perceptible influence. Devotion or Bhakti to the Sun-god 
is spoken of in one passage (iii. 285. 7£=Crit. ed. iii. 301. 7%), 
but this is in special connexion with the story of Karna. In 
the Ramayana (Bomb. ed. vi. 105) the Aditya-hrdaya hymn 
extols Surya and identifies him with all the great gods, but it 
is a late litany which is not found in the Bengal text edited 
by Gorresio. 


Siva and the Pasupata religion 


In the Mahabharata the sect which believed in the worship 
of Rudra-Siva appears to have flourished under the specific 
name of Pasupata. In one passage (xii. 284, 195), Siva as 
Mahe$vara claims to have declared the Paéupata religion, while 
in another passage (xii. 349. 67), the promulgator of this 
system is identified with Siva, who is said to have revealed the 
Pa$upata philosophy (Jfiana). The Ramayana knows Siva under 
his many names and mythological exploits, but it does not 


"1A, September 1908; in Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics, ii, p. 540 (art. Bhakti-marga). 

*See S. K. De, Bhagavatism and Sun-worship in BSOS, vi, 1931, 
p. 669 (Reprinted above p. 27). 


5 
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connect him with the Pasupata sect, nor conceive him, as the 
Mahabharata does, as a phallic deity! 

The figure of Siva is of bewildering complexity. Like 
Visnu he did not possess in Vedic literature the greatness 
assigned to him in the Epic. It is not necessary to trace here 
how the Aryan (Vedic) “howling”? god Rudra developed, pre- 
sumably through non-Aryan admixture, into the composite 
Epic Siva; but Rudra-Siva is entirely a creation of mythology, 
there being no question of euhemerism in the conception, as 
there is in that of Narayana or Vasudeva-Krsna. In the double 
form of Rudra-Siva, he is both benevolent and malevolent, the 
object of love as well as fear. The Rg-vedic Rudra, though 
distinctly formidable, is not altogether devoid of beneficient 
attributes as the god of healing and lord of cattle. In the 


later Sarhnitas his importance increases; and the well-known: 


Satarudriya litany of the Vajasaneyi-Sammhita (xvi. 2. 49) already 
refers to his Ghora and Siva Tanu®, terrible and benignant as- 
pect, which description the Epic accepts and amplifies.* In 
another epic passage (xiii. 14. 347-49) a distinction appears 
to have been made between Siva and Rudra; for we are told 
that Siva not only created Brahma and Visnu, respectively for 
the purpose of creation and preservation, but also Rudra as 
Kala, which therefore becomes his devastating form. Original- 
ly lord of cattle (Pasupati) he becomes lord of all creatures, 
and almost all the exploits and names associated with him in 
Purana mythology is already known to the Epic.* His war- 
like character is specially made prominent; he helps Arjuna 
with Pasupata weapons and favours A$vatthaman with a divine 
sword. Apart from the Satarudriya hymns in the Drona and 
Anu$asana Parvans, which recite and explain his various 
epithets, > some chapters of the Santi-parvan describe the power 


' Except in one doubtful passage in the Uttara-kanda (Bomb. ed vii. 
1, 40-45) where Ravana is spoken of as having worshipped Siva in the 
Linga-form on the banks of the Narmada. 

? Also referred to in Sveldsvatara Up. iii. 5. 

* Bomb. ed. vii. 202. 40-42— Crit. ed. vii. 178. 95-96.. 

^E. W. Hopkins, Epic Mythology, Strassburg 1915, p. 219f. f 

^In the Yajur-vedic Satarudriya humn (Vaj Sam. xvi) the epithets 
Rudra, Bhava, Sarva, Ugra, Pasupati, Nilagriva, Sitikantha, Nilalohita, 
Giri$a, Sarnbhu, Kapardin and Siva already occur. He is described as a 
patron of robbers, thieves and cheats ; hence probably his name Hara. 
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and generosity of this powerful and generous god. The Kurus 
were probably Siva-worshippers; but even Krsna, not to speak 
of Arjuna, is made more than once to recite his glory and 
worship him ; while laudation of Visnu appears freely in the 
mouth of Siva. It seems that there was as yet not much antagon- 
ism between the sects of Siva and Visnu ; each sect apparently 
believed in the supremacy of its own god, but neither decried 
the other) Like the Paficaratra and Bhagavata sects, the 
Pasupata was not in the strict sense orthodox; and it is 
declared that the Pasupata faith, though agreeing in some cases, 
was contrary to what was prescribed by the Varnasrama creed. 

But what is more important to note is that the Epic Siva 
is conceived for the first time as a phallic god of procreation; 
and Phallus(Linga)-worship, with its natural co-adjustor of 
extreme austerity, is definitely connected with him and re- 
commended as the best form of Siva-worship*. Deeply rooted 
in the popular religious conscience, the Liüga is, of course, 
presented as a philosophical symbol, and is never associated 
with any passion-element; but it is at the same time presented 
here as a definite symbol of procreation or fertility. In a 
legend recorded in the Anusasana Parvan (xiii. 14-17) the cult 
is said to have been propagated by the sage Upamanyu, who 
learnt it from his mother (here unnamed) and taught it to 
Krsna, when Krsna went to his hermitage in the Himalayas. 
"The occasion was Krsna's desire to obtain a son by Jambavati, 
which he attained by worshipping, under instruction of the 


Here and in later Sarihitas he acquires already most of his strange and 
outlandish features and his connexion with mountains, cemetries and ser- 
penis. Some of the names of Rudra are given in Vàj. Sam. xxxix. 8 and 
Šatapatha Br. 1. T. 3. 8 as designating forms of Agni. This interchange of 
names is explicable if we regard Rudra as the god of storm and lightning. 

* The passage (iii. 39. 76) which speaks of the dualism of Hari-Rudra 
is now known to be an interpolation, There is, however, an account (xii. 
542) of a fight between Rudra and Nara-Narayana resulting in the latter’s 
victory ! 

* Mbh. vii. 201. 92-93, 96— Crit. ed. vii. 172. 86-87, 90; vii. 202. 
40==Crit. ed. vii. 173. 98; xiii. 14. 27-35; xiii. 161, 16. The Poona Criti- 
cal Edition of the Epic shews that Hopkins was not correct in his con- 
jecture that these passages were pure interpolations which should be dis- 
regarded. If they are additions, they must have got into the text before 
our present manuscript tradition begins; for both the Northern and 
Southera Recensions include them. 
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sage, not the anthropomorphic image, but the Linga-form of 


Siva. This is declared to be the best way of worshipping the 
deity. But it is noteworthy that the god himself appears 
both to Upamanyu and to Krsna, not as the Linga but in his 
usual anthropomorphic form, seated on a great bull and 
accompanied by his consort Uma. In other words, the Liüga 
was merely a symbol of worship. The sage Upamanyu, how- 
ever, inculcates, not the cult of the Linga alone, but the 
worship of the joint symbols of the Linga of Siva and the Yoni 
of Devi, expressly as the synthetic expression of the male and 
female principles of life. As such Siva and Uma often appear 
as an androgynous deity, both maie and female. Although 
Upamanyu himself did not worship Siva for the boon of 
offspring, there are other references in the Mahabharaia to Siva 
as a god of procreation or fertility worshipped mainly for the 
boon of a son; as for instance, by Drupada (v. 188. 3—Crit. 
ed. v. 189. 3) and Somadatta (vii. 144. 15=Crit, ed. vii. 119. 
15) but in both these cases it is not mentioned whether he 
was worshipped in the Linga-form. Jn another context, in 
the Sauptika Parvan (x. 17), we are told how Rudra detached 
his Linga from his body. Requested by Brahma to create 
Prajà, Siva entered the primeval waters, but remained there 
so long that Brahma thought that the god had disappeared, 
and himself created beings with the help of other agencies. 
Then Siva emerged from the waters ; but finding that the work 
assigned to him had already been accomplished by others, he 
discarded in anger his Linga or procreative organ from his body, 
and returned to Müjavat mountains for practising austerities. 

It is necessary to consider the significance of these myths 
and legends which. describe the emergence of the Linga-cult in 
the Epic, for there is hardly any reference to this strange 
system of worship in Vedic literature. The $Siína-devas men- 
tioned in two doubtful passages of the Reweda (vii. 21. 5; x. 
99. 3) may or may not have been phallus-worshippers ; but there 
is no definite mention anywhere of the ritual use of phallus ; 
and even presuming that the cult existed, the Rg-vedic refer- 
ence shows that it was certainly disfavoured. How then did 
the cult grow and become prominent in Epic ? 

Several facts stand out from the description given above 
of the Pa$upata religion: 
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(1) While other parts of the Epic attribute to Siva des- 
aructive rather than productive energy, the passages which 
‘connect him with the Linga-cult represent him chiefly as a 
phallic god of fertility. "This is entirely a departure from the 
notion of the Vedic Rudra, who is destructive without any 
trace of having been a god of procreation, much less connected 
with a phallic cult. Also his orgiastic traits, not found in the 
Vedic, are developed in the Epic. 

(2) Rudra, however, is not an ithyphallic deity in the 
Epic; that is to say, he is not represented (as some Egyptian 
deities, for instance, are) with exaggerated sexual organs. It 
is true that certain epithets like Maha$epha (xiii. 14. 61) and 
Mahalinga (xiii. 7. 83) are applied to him, but it is possible to 
interpret these terms as Linga which is great, and not as poss- 
essing a large Linga'. His nudity is not priapic but indica- 
tive of extreme austerity. But what is important to note is 
that he appears to his devotees throughout in his anthropo- 
morphic form, and never as embodied Linga; a fact which 
perhaps indicates that Linga-worship was as yet loosely asso- 
ciated with Siva-worship. 

(3) The Epic Siva also appears, unlike the Vedic Rudra, 
as an androgynous deity, half male and half female, granting 
offspring. All creatures bear male or female sign, pumlinga’ 
and sirtlinga, dve tanii; and as such they belong to Siva and 
his female part Uma (xiii. 14. 33-35). The epic linga-cult is 
represented, therefore, as worship of the joint or synthetic 
symbol (limgam bhagankitam) of the male and female prin- 
ciples. It is a form of the cult which is unknown elsewhere. 
But the cosmogonic motif of a bisexual or androgynous 
Urwesen is, of course, very old. It has been presumed ê in the 
original notion of the Rg-Vedic twins, Yama and Yami. It is 
more clearly seen in a Kathaka passage? where Prajapati is 
said to have assumed a bisexual form because he wanted to 
‘create and did not have any other being for pairing while 


' His retinue (Parisadas), however, have sexual deformites, pralambo- 
dara-mehana (ix. 45. 97) and brhac-chephanda-pindika (x. 7. 39), but this 
is perhaps to intensify their gruesome and ghoulish appearance. 

^R. N. Dandekar, Yama in the Veda in B. C. Law Volume i, p. 203. 

* Prajapatir vai prajah eisrkgamanah sa dvitiyam ‘mithunam  nàvin- 
data. sa etad rupary krteahgusthenatmanam samabhavat. tata  grajá 
-asrjata (xiii. 7). as 
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Brhad-aranyaka Upanisad tells us that the Atman as the 
original Purusa was a bisexual being without enjoyment before. 
he divided himself into man and woman, and multiplied. 

(4) The story of Siva's discarding his Linga is meant to 
indicate that the detached Phallus as such came to be wor- 
shipped as this supreme symbol ; and it replaced in course of 
time his anthropomorphic image which, however; is not yet 
superseded in the Epic.? Siva is said to be the best god be- 
cause other gods worship his Linga, and the Linga of no other 
god is so worshipped. It is, therefore, recommended as the 
best form of Siva-worship. The epithets Garu-linga, Sthira- 
linga, Urdhva-liiga (erect, upright, because of austerity), 
Lingadhyaksa and Sva-lingavirbhiita (revealed by his own 
Lihnga) are, therefore, intellegible. The story of the detached 
Linga, as well as the general character of Siva in other parts 
of the Epic where he is not connected with Linga-worship, 
would indicate that the Linga-symbol, of which worship is 
especially enjoined in these isolated episodes only, had not 
yet completely overshadowed the anthropomorphic appear- 
ance of the deity, and that there was in all probability an 
engrafting of the phallic cult, coming from an independent 
source, on the old Rudra-Siva idea conceived anew. ? 


1 Atmaivedam agra äsīt purusavidhah . .. . sa vai naiva reme . . . sa 
dvitiyam aicchat. sa haitüvàn asa yathà stripumémsau samparisvaltau. sa 
imam evatmdnam dvedhapatayat patis ca pati cabhavatam . . . . tam 


samabhavat. tato manusya ajdyanta (i. 4). 

*In Indian temples today we hardly find the image of Siva as such, 
having been almost entirely superseded by tho Lihga.—It is possible 
that the Bull-cult was early associated with the phallic Siva-cult because 
the bull (e.g. the Vedic Vrsan) was already a symbol of masculinity and 
procreation. 

* Regarding origin of the Liüga, two different traditions are distin- 
guishable in the later Puranas. The one account (Brhad-dharma, Madhya 
Khanda; Saura ch. 69; Skanda, Nagara-khanda; Padma, Srsti-khanda; 
Vàmana) more or less follows the Epic story that Siva separated the 
Lihga from his own person, either voluntarily or through the curse of 
some sages; but there is another significant account (Vayu, also Saura 
ch. 14, Brahmdnda, Karma, Siva and Linga) in which the Linga appears 
independently as a blazing pillar of cosmic fire, somewhat in the manner 
of the Vedic Skambha, without being described as a. discarded limb of 
Siva. The second account implies that the Linga was perhaps originally: 
an independent idea. 
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From all these considerations it would seem that the 
phallic cult, of which there is hardly any definite trace in 
Vedic literature, inust have assumed importance enough in the 
postVedic period to be directly associated with the Vedic 
Rudra (of whom there might or might not have existed any 
distinct cult), with the result that the god of destruction be- 
comes, for the first time in the Epic, a god of procreation. 
The process was not yet complete in the Mahabharata, but it 
had advanced far enough to insist upon the Linga-symbol as 
the most important feature of the Pasupata religion of the 
Epic Siva, although he is the historical descendant of the 
Vedic Rudra. The origin of the phallic cult in India is obs- 
cure, this Epic account being the earliest tangible literary 
evidence. The cult might have been .autochthonous, but 
neither in Vedic nor in Epic literature we hear of any abori- 
ginal tribe* who were distinguished by the use of the Linga- 
emblem and who might have been lent phallicism to the tradi- 
tional religion. The northern origin of the cult is probable, 
for not only Siva is a god of the North and lives in the north- 
ern (especially Müjavat) mountains, but northern Kamboja 
affinities of Upamanyu, the epic promulgator of the cult, are 
indicated.? This, of course, does not rule out, but really points 


*The theory which finds the ancestors of Rudra-Siva worshippers 
in the Vratyas, whose initiation into the orthodox fold forms a well- 
known Vedic ceremony, appears plausible but lacks confirmation. Hopkins 
(Zpic Mythology, p. 251, n. 2) is undoubtedly right in pointing ouf that 
the Epic does not encourage such vagaries as the strange rites and weird 
appearance of the Vratyas indicate, and that in the M6ñ, the Vratyas 
are simply outlawed sinners, while the Rudra-Siva worshippers are princes 
and aristocrats. Besides, there is no reference anywhere to the pre- 
valence of the phallic cult among the Vratyas, who were not aborigines 
but non-Vedic Aryans. 

* The question of provenance is discussed by Nanimadhab Chaudhuri 
in his review of the Linga Worship in the Mahabharata in ZZ, xxiv, 
1948, p. 290-92. The story that Upamanyu’s unnamed mother first 
revealed the cult to her son need not imply that the cult arose in a 
matriarchal society. On Linga-cult generally see A. P. Karmarkar, The 
Liüga Cult in Ancient India in B. €. Law Volume, i, pp. 456-68.—The 
phallic cult was, of course, known in Babylonia, Egypt and Greece. 
Whether it existed among the ‘chalcolithic Indus Valley people is un- 
certain (Marshall, Mahenjodaro and Indus Valley Civilisation, i, pp. 59, 
60-61). 
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to, the possibility that the cult might have been a north- 
western exotic of extraneous origin. Przyluski, however, points 
out! that the word Linga itself is not Indo-Aryan but Austro. 
Asiatic, and as Such it might have been a non-Aryan 
loan word of Kol-Munda origin. But whatever may have been 
the history of the Linga-cult, its appearance is late; it was 
certainly not a trait of the Vedic religion, and was never 
connected with Rudra-Siva in its earlier stages, 

Exactly how and when the phallic cult became associated 
With Rudra-Siva is not known; but it is possible that the 
transformation of the Vedic Rudra into the Epic Siva by the 
ardent imagination of popular faiths helped mutual assimila- 
tion, if it can be definitely ascertained that the Linga-cult had 
been in the meantime a widespread popular cult, It has been 
suggested? that the assimilation was effected through a pre- 
vious association of the Rudra-cult with the more widely 
diffused cult of the Mother-goddess. While the notion of the 
Mother-goddess was admittedly a universal East-Asian concept 
of great antiquity, it is not known whether there was a defi- 
nite Rudra-cult, although Rudra may have been hymned and 
extolled in the Yajur-veda. The association is possible, but it 
is not explained how it was accomplished. The Vedic Rudra 
has no well-known consort except the conventional Rudrani, 
unless Prsni (interpreted as ‘mottled cloud’) be regarded as 
such from the description of the Maruts, his offsprings, as 
prsnimatarah. The meaning of the epithet Tryambaka 
‘having three mothers’, already applied to him in the Vedic 
texts’, is uncertain. Ambika ‘mother’, one of the post-Vedic 
names of Rudra’s wife, is mentioned for the first time in 
the Vajasaneyi-Samhita (ui. 57), but she appears there not 
as Rudra’s wife but as his sister; while Uma Haimavati, one 
of the regular names of Siya’s wife, appears first in the Kena 


1 In Pre-Aryan and Pre-Dravidian, trs. P. C. Bagchi, Calcutta Uni- 
versity, pp. 15, 41. 

* Nanimadhab Chaudhuri, op. cit., p. 287f; also cf. IC, viii, 1941-42, 
p. 169. The curious myth of Siva as a child in the lap of Uma (vii. 
202. 84— Crit. ed. vii. 173. 59 ; cf. xiii. 160. 32) cannot signify any implica- 
tion of a cult of the Mother-goddess. 

*Vàj. Sam, iii. 58; Satapatha Br. xi. 6, 2, 9; cf. Rg-v. vii. 59. 12, 

“See Keith, op. cit., p. 149; cf. A. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, 
Strassburg 1897, p. 74. 
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Upanisad (iii. 12), although it is not clear whether Siva’s wife 
is Meant in this passage. 

In the Epic the consort of Siva is called generally Devi, 
Uma and Parvati’, but she gains importance, not by her- 
self as the centre of an alleged mother-goddess cult, but from 
her association with Siva. The worship of the Yoni-symbol 
of Devi is mentioned, but only in connection with the Linga- 
worship of Siva, and not by itself as such. The only passages 
in which she is independently exalted are the two Durga- 
hymns occurring respectively in the Virata and Bhisma Par- 
vans; but from the Poona Critical Edition of the text they 
are now definitely known to be Vulgate insertions. Having 
taken them as genuine, R. G. Bhandarkar? was misled into 
thinking that they furnished evidence of Sakti-worship in the 
Epic, but this view is no longer tenable. The Sakti-worship 
may have been a special development of Saiva sectarianism but 
Siva’s consort Uma (probably=Amma 'mother') is never call- 
ed Sakti‘ in the Epic, and she never overshadows him as an 
independent goddess. It is indeed doubtful if the Sakta, as a 
separate sect or cult, had come into prominence; at least the 
Tantric implications of Sakti-worship appears to have been 
unknown to the Epic, as it is to the Vedic literature. 

Of the specific teaching of the epic Pasupatas nothing 
more definite is available. The system is said to have been 
framed reasonably out of the Veda (with its six Angas) and 
the Samkyha-Yoga (veddt sad-angad uddhriya samkhya+yogac 
ca yukitah, xii. 284. 92f), and that it agrees occasionally, but 
.generally goes contrary to the Varnasrama Dharma (varna- 


' Kālidāsa states (Kumara i. 26) that Parvati was an earlier name 
than Uma. It is mentioned in the Taittirtya Aranyaka. x. 1. 8 ; but this 
part of the work (the fourth Prapathaka), which is also known as the 
Mahaünaürüyana-Upanisad and which refers to many late sectarian gods; 
is described as a Khila or supplement of much later origin. 

Op. cit. p. 142f. S. Radhakrishnan (Indian Philosophy, i, p. 487) 
follows this view without question. 

*The fanciful etymology u-mā ʻO don’t’, suggested by  Kalidasa 
(Kumara i. 26) on the legend that her mother dissuaded her from the 
path of austerity, occurs in the supplementary Hari-vaméa. Kalidasa, him- 
self a votary of Siva, mentions Siva as an androgynous deity but nowhtre 
refers to his worship in the Linga-form. 

“Except in one passage in the Southern Recension (Hopkins, Epic 
Mythology, pp. 225-96). ML 
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$rama-krtair dharmair viparitam. kvacil samain). The reference 
to Samkhya-Yoga is not surprising; for the epic Samkhya. 
Yoga was the dominating philosophy, which was common 
property of epic sectarian faiths. Siva himself is said to be 
Samkhya-yogarthada, as well as a Yoga-lord (Yogadhyaksa) ; 
while Narayana of the Paíicaràtras is said to be the Nisthà or 
object of worship of Sarikhya-Yoga, which is described as 
narayana-paraJ This proto-Samkhya-Yoga was apparently a 
curious medley not only of two divergent systems but also of 
unrelated ideas from other sources; in fact, it was a loose but 
convenient term to describe the confused philosophical 
thought of the Epic. It is not, as we have said above, classical 
Samkhya-Yoga; for the epic Samkhya is made theistic by 
postulating a Twenty-fifth principle, called Iśvara, added to 
the original Twenty-four of Samkhya ; while the more orthodox 
Yoga, accepts spiritual aloofness (Kevalatva) as the goal. What- 
ever may have been the philosophical background, it is is pro- 
bable that the Pasupata, like the Paiicarütra and Bhagavata 
faiths, emphasised emotional realisation more than mere 
knowledge; for it is declared (xiii. 14. 198) that the system 
was freed from logical disputation (heluvadair vinirmuktam)?. 
Visnu and Visnuism 


We now turn to the religion of Visnu which constitutes 
the leading motive of the Epic. It is characterised by various 


1 The passages which indicate the close relation of the epic Sarmkhya- 
Yoga to Paficaratra are numerous and definite. The Pañcarātra, like the 
Pa$upata, is expressly said to be sdmkhya-yoga-krta (xii. 339. 111 ; 351. 23), 
while Samkhya-Yoga and Samkhya-mirti are  Nàrada's epithets of 
Narayana, who is called Samkhya-Yoga-nidhi in xii. 347, 38, Narayana 
identifies himself with Kapila (xii. 339. 68), while Paiicasikha, who is 
described as a Kapileya Sage, is also called Paiicaratra-visirada, a teacher 
of the Pañcarātra system, although his scheme is not the same. The 
Bhagavad-gita also refers to Samkhya-Yoga. 


* The account is meagre in the Epic. All our knowledge of the- 


Pa$upata doctrine is derived from much later works. The Vayu-purüna 
which reproduces (xxx. 293-96) Mbh. xii. 984. 92-95, gives an account 
(x. 69-94) of five principles taught by Mahe$vara, namely, Pranayama, 
Dhyana, Pratyahira, Dhàranà and Smarana, which approximate the system 


more to Yoga. Samkara in his Bralmasütra-bhàsya (ii. 2. 37) also informs. 


us that Pa$upati revealed five topics, which are : Karya, Karana, Yoga, 


Vidhi and Duhkhanta. It would be anachronistic, however, to read. these- 


views into the Mahābhārata. 
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forms and names. In the Epic as a whole it is faith in Visnu 
as the supreme deity, although the special appellation Vai- 
snava is hardly yet known. But in some of the important 
sections of the Epic it is differently explained and designated. 
It is called the religion of the Bhagavatas, the worshippers of 
the Bhagavat Vasudeva-Krsna, its text-book being the Bhaga- 
vad-gilà. imbedded in the Bhisma-parvan. In the mythical 
Narayaniya section of the Santi-parvan (xii. 334-51), the 
supreme god is named Narayana, and the religious teaching 
is known as the faith of the Narayaniyas or Ekantins (Ekanta- 
dharma); it is also called Paiicaratra in the text. Each of 
these names comes from an independent source and possesses 
a history behind it; and it is obvious that the cults associated 
with them were originally different, but they merged ultimate- 
ly in the epic religion of Visnu. Thus, the Visnuite as a sect 
or as indicating a definite form of worship hardly exists, and 
the sectarian term Vaisnava is not employed. In other words, 
Visnuism! as a sectarian doctrine is not found in an isolated 
and definite form; Visnuism as a general attitude pervades 
the whole Epic in an ever-shifting and illusive manner. It 
becomes distinctive and full-blooded when it is identified with 
the definitive Narayaniya or Vasudeva-Krsna worship. 

Visnu possesses a fairly long history which gives him, as 
a deity, different values for mythology, ritualism, philosophy 
and religion. In the Epic we can hardly recognise his original 
Rg-vedic character of a solar deity, although he retains a 
distant echo of some of his solar myths, epithets and attri- 
butes. The epic religion, of which he is the centre, is not in 
any way related to sun-worship. He is also not the impersonal 
Brahmana principle of Sacrifice, although the idea still lingers 
in his connection with sacrificial rites. Nor, again, is he the 
temporary embodiment of the metaphysical Brahman of the 
Upanisad, although philosophically his unmanifest and un- 
conditioned being is acknowledged. In spite of multifarious 
legendary and theological embellishments, which give him 
ever-changing forms and mystical identifications, his personal- 
ity in the Epic as the supreme personal god of a popular faith 
is vivid. Although conceived as the ultimate philosophi- 
cal principle, he is yet not a philosophical abstraction, 

2 On Visnu and Visnuism, see 7HQ, vii, 1931, pp. 101-16. 
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but a loving and loveable deity, powerful yet bénevolent, 
who is the centre of personal devotion and worship, 
'externalisation of the philosophical and religious ideas of the 
complex mass of Epic myths, legends and sentiments, the 
externalisation of the philosophical and religious ideas of the 
Epic, the supreme unifying fact of its divergent and bizarre 
faiths and beliefs. As such, he is the centre of gravity towards 
which the various forms of the devotional Bhakti conception 
of the new religion move ; and in all the systems he is declared 
to be the Nisthà (basis or end). Visnu, therefore, should be 
understood primarily in terms of this large and mystic feeling 
of religious devotion in an epic setting. As the most interest. 
ing phases of this feeling, however, occur in Visnu's absorption 
of Narayana and Vasudeva-Krsna we now turn our attention 
to them, 
Narayana and the Paficarütra worship 

Narayana is not such an ancient god as Visnu; but his 
origin and early history is somewhat obscure.1 He is men- 
tioned for the first time, not distinctly as a deity, but as 
Purusa-Narayana in the Salapatha-Brahmana (ui. 3. 4; xiii 
6. 1. 1). We are told that under the instruction of Prajapati, 
who is the impersonal cosmic principle in Brahmana literature 
he performed a Paiicarátra Sattra or sacrifice lasting over five 
nights, and became omnipresent and supreme. ‘This sacri- 
ficia] ritual is designated Purusa-medha or immolation of the 
Purusa. It refers apparently to the tremendous symbolical 
sacrifice, described in the famous Purusa-hynm of the Rg-veda 
(x. 90) as consisting of the mystical immolation of the 


' For an exhaustive and excellent exposition, here utilised, see Mrinal 
Dasgupta in THQ, vii, 1931, pp. 546-58, 655-79; viii, 1922, pp. 64-84, where 
full references to the text and Critical literature will be found. Also G. 
A. Grierson, The Narayaniya and the Bhagavatas in 7A, September 1908, 
where an English translation of Some portions of the relevant Epic text 
will be found. Nanimadhab Chaudhuri, Some Aspects of the Worship of 
Narayana in JHQ, XX, 1944, pp. 275.84, does not add much. useful 
information. 

* Narayana is also mentioned in the TTaittiriya Aranyaka, x. 1. 6; but 
this section (the fourth Prapáthaka), also known as the Mahanarayana 
Uganisad, is regarded as a Khila or supplement. See above P. 75 footnote 1, 
In Maitréyani Samhita (ii, 9) Narayana is mentioned as Visnu and KeSava, 
but this passage, also naming some other later deities, has been similarly 
regarded as an obvious interpolation. 
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Cosmic Man or Purusa for the Purpose of creation. Hence arose 
probably the composite name Purusa-Narayana. The Brahmana 
itself (xiii. 6. 2. 12) refers to the Rg-vedic hymn, and alludes 
to a tradition that the sage Narayana was the author of the 
hymn, which came to be known as his litany. 

This cosmic Purusa-Narayana tradition of the Brahmana 
appears to survive in the account given in this Epic, where 
not only the Purusa hymn is referred to (xii. 350. 5), but he 
is also described (xii. 338. 4; 339. 6f) as the Purusa, Puru- 
sottama and Mahapurusa, having (after the Rg-vedic hymn) a 
thousand heads, thousand €yes and thousand arms and feet, 
with the addition that he is golden in colour,—a phrase which 
is Vedic but which is specifically applied by some Upanisads 
to the supreme Purusa who shines beyond darkness. This early 
identification of Narayana with the Primeval Man possibly- 
stands behind the puzzling etymology of the name itself, which 
literally signifies Man, as also behind that of his mysterious 
double, Nara. 


‘It is interesting to note that Rudra-Siva is called Purusa in 
Svetasvatura Up, iii. 14, which quotes the Purusa-hymn. In post- 
Brahmanic literature the Purusa idea, starting from the /g-veda, appears 
to have been established enough to be applied to all great gods indis- 
criminately. It is already a hackneyed expression in the Upanisads. 

*The origin and history of this association of Nara and Narayana 
cannot be traced in the earlier train of thought. We are told that 
Narayana, an ancient sage, evolved by austerities Nara as his double; 
but it is not Nara, who is otherwise unknown as a god, but Narayana 
who figures chiefly as a god. Apart from the obvious eponymous process, or 
the Vedic idea of pairing deities, or even the much earlier myth of pri- 
meval twins (none of which conjectures is convincing), the process of 
duplication is frankly obscure. Both Nara and Narayana mean ‘man or 
descendant of man’. The etymology is also easy that Narayana is the 
goal or resting place (anyana) of man (nara). The conception, again, of 
primeval waters, which goes back to the Hg-veda, is also connected by 
the obviously fanciful derivation of the word, repeated in the Puranas, that 
Nārīyaņa has the waters as his resting place or he is the resting place 
(ayana) of waters (nara). But all this does not explain Nara or the 
necessity of a double. R. G. Bhandarkar (op. cit., sec. 34) gives the 
somewhat artificial explanation, worthy of old commentators, that the origin 
of the idea of Nara and Narayana is to be sought in the Upanisadic fable: 
of two birds, dwelling in the same tree, the one looking on and the other 
eating the fruits thereof. But the analogy does not apply, for Narayana 
is not described, either literally or figuratively, as merely looking on and 
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In the Epic the identification of Narayana as the supreme 
god with Visnu and Vasudeva-Krsna (and as a corollary with 
every great god) is complete, although the process of identi- 
fication is not clear. A second tradition, however, is recorded 
that Narayana was originally a legendary sage, deified or divine, 
who created out of himself Nara as his double, and practised 
austeritics at Badari in dual form, But here also both of them 
are mentioned as Pürva-devas or ancient gods. To Narada’s 
question (xii. 334, 25f) as to whom they could be worshipping, 
Narayana informs his amazed enquirer that he was worship- 
ping his own original form (Prakrti), the allpervading and 
eternal, who embraced both the exisient and the non-existent. 
After this philosophical conversation, Narada is permitted to 
.80 and see the original form of Narayana at this mythical god- 
land, the mysterious Svetadvipa, surrounded by the Milk 
Ocean. Whatever may be the value of this extremely mythi- 
‘cal account, it is possible that it preserves the tradition of 
Narayana as an ancient legendary sage, perhaps the same sage 
of the Satapatha Brühmaná, who was traditionally regarded as 
the author of the Rg-vedic Purusa-hymn, 

This composite origin of the epic Narayana is interesting 
as affording a striking instance of the moulding of a popular 
personal god out of ancient figures of myth and speculation. 
On the one hand, we have the euhemeristic tradition that 
Narayana was originally a deified or divine saint : on the other, 
the old symbolical-ritualistic idea of Purusa-Narayana, connect- 
‘ed with the Principle of creation, contributes to make the 
conception complete. In the Epic he is, of course, identified 
with the mythical Visnu and the more human  Vasudeva- 
Krsna, but he appears also as the promulgator of a devotional 
religion, which seems to have had a tradition independent of 
'"Visnuism and Bhagavatism. 


Nara as enjoying the fruits. It is possible that the duplication arose 
from the speculative necessity of frequent epic identification of Nara and 
Narayana with Arjuna and Vasudeva-Krsna respectively as inseparable 
friends and associates; for not only duplication but also strange qua- 
druplication is mentioned, in the Krta age, of the one original form of 
Narayana into Nara, Nariyana, Hari and Krsna as. the four sons of 
"Dharma (xii. 334. 9). The four forms presumably reappeared as the four 
TYyühas of the cult. 
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The Narayaniya Episode 


A. somewhat confused and mythical account of the reli- 
gion is given in the Narayaniya episode of the Epic (xii, 334- 
51), where it is also called the Paficaratra system (xii. 339. 112): 
On the origin of this name various Strange etymologies and 
ingenious explanations have been given. The suggestion is 
tempting that the word Paíicarütra connects itself with the 
Paficaratra Sattra of the Brahmanic Purusa-Naràyana. F. Otto 
Schrader, who made a special study of later Paíicaratra Agamas?, 
seems to support this suggestion; but he would give a more 
doctrinal trend to the interpretation. by connecting it, chiefly 
on the authority of much later texts, with one of the central 
dogmas of the cult, namely, the theory of Manifestation, which 
explains the Paficaratra Sattra mystically as the fivefold appear- 
ance of the deity in his Para, Vyüha, Vibhava, Antaryamin 
and Arca forms. 'The dogma, no doubt, prevailed in the later 
history of the cult, but the Epic text does not confirm it. 
Another explanation is given, on the authority of the late and 
apocryphal Narada-Paíicarütra, that the term Paficaratra refers 
to the five (Pafica) principal topics of knowledge (Ratra) taught 
by the faith, namely, Reality (Tattva), Liberation (Moksa), 
Devotion (Bhakti), Yoga (Yaugika) and Sense-objects (Vaisayika). 
"Though more sensible, the explanation is obviously an after- 
thought. 

As the whole system is given in the Epic, not as a system 
but as a floating mass of myth and tradition, it is difficult to 
trace its definite historical origin, Seven different appearances 
and disappearances of the doctrine at the birth and end of each 
Brahma, and different modes of revelation, are distinguished. 
Two distinct accounts of its promulgation and transmission, 
however, are interesting. We have at first (xii. 335) the story 
of communication of the doctrine to seven Citra-Sikhandin 
Sages and their compilation of an extensive scripture. These 
Sages are the well-known mind-born sons of Brahma, namely, 


* The word designates the system (xii. 218. 11 ; 335. 25 ; 349. 68, 72), 
which is counted among the four or five current schools of thought in the 
Epic in xii. 349. 1. 64. 

? Introduction to Pañcarātra, Adyar (Madras) 1916, pp. 24f. Other 
strange etymologies have been suggested; see A. Govindacharya Svamin 
in JRAS, 1911, p. 9408. 
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Marici, Atri, Angiras, Pulastya, Pulaha, Kratu and Vasistha, 
By severe austerities for a divine thousand years, they were 
possessed by Sarasvati, the goddess of learning, at the direction 
of Narayana himself, and became the receptacles of the Sastra, 
which they composed in a hundred thousand excellent Slokas 
and which received the approval of the invisible Narayana 
Within themselves. It was authoritatively promulgated by Manu 
Svayarhbhuva, who was with them, and learnt by USanas and 
Brhaspati. King Uparicara-Vasu, who was a devotee of 
Narayana, received it from his preceptor Brhaspati, but after 
Vasu the doctrine disappeared. The second account (xii. 339. 
108f) speaks of Narada’s visit to Svetadvipa, the mythical abode 
of Narayana, and direct revelation of the doctrine (here called 
Paiicaratra) to him by the deity himself, along with its mysteries 
and compendiums, and its subsequent traditional transmission, 
There is yet a third account (xii. 336. 20f) of another expedi- 
ton, partly fruitless, to Svetadvipa by three ascetics, Ekata 
Dvita and Trita,—which is really the Narayaniya version. of a 
Rg-vedic lengend with a different motif. They obtained a dazz- 


ling vision of the inaccessible paradise of Narayana and his 


refulgent devotees, but the Sight of the god himself was denied 
to them, because they did not possess, in spite of their austeri- 
ties, the requisite qualification of Bhakti. 

These highly fabulous stories have little value for sober 
history, but perhaps they embody a current tradition of the 
high antiquity of the doctrine. Such legendary accounts of 
divine origin and promulgation by mythical sages are often 
fabricated piously where the actual origin and mode of trans- 
mission are forgotten. Possibly the faith had no founder of 
undoubted historicity whose memory survived, although all 
the accounts agree in assigning the honour to a mysterious sage 
Narayana by raising him to the dignity of the supreme deity 
of the cult. They also indicate that the cult did not have an 
unbroken existence, and that its original extensive scripture 
was lost, These are indeed meagre indications ; but the myths 
and legends have an important bearing on culture-history, 
even if they furnish dubious material for factual history. They 
point to the not unlikely conclusion that the Narayaniya faith 
could not have been a deliberate philosophical or historical 
religion, originating from a definite founder, but that it must 
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have grown naturally out. of floating myths and legends on 
which popular faiths feed and grow. The accession of philo- 
sophical ideas, derived chiefly from hieratic sources, must have 
been a gradual process. On the speculative side, there is indeed 
a strange medley, characteristic of the Epic, of varied and con- 
flicting ideas; but it was probably meant to furnish an im- 
posing orthodox background. It could not have formed the 
essence of the fervid devotional feeling of popular origin on 
which the faith chiefly bases itself. The complex, confusing 
and sometimes grotesque parapharnelia of mythological fancy, 
therefore, form a part and parcel of its popular theology, blend- 
cd as it is with extraneous, but hardly fitting, philosophical 
ideas. There is indeed a distinct anxiety to connect the faith 
with orthodox gods and saints, doctrine and ceremonial; but 
there cannot be much doubt that it could not have evolved 
from orthodox Speculation, but that it received its original 
impetus from popular fancy and feeling. 

It is also noteworthy that the faith of the Narayaniyas, 
though divergent, is repeatedly declared to be identical with 
that of the Satvatas or Bhagavatas. It is said to have been 
given in a compendious form in the Harigitas (xii. 346. 10-11; 
348. 53). What the Hari-gitas (in plural number) are is not 
clear; but in one passage (xii. 348. 8) it is said that the reli- 
gion of the Narayanryas is the same as that recited by the 
Bhagavat to cheerless Arjuna in the battle-field—a clear enough 
reference to the Bhagavad-gita. "The exact connexion, histori- 
cal or doctrinal, between the two cults, however, is not so 
clear. One must admit that it is difficult to disentangle the 
pristine form of the cult from its natural and adventitious 
embellishment; but the presumption is highly probable that, 
like Bhagavatism, Narayanism was in its origin non-Vedic, 
even if an endeavour is seen in both cases to claim Vedic 
authority, The teachings of the two texts, the Narayaniya 
section and the Bhagavad-gità, originated admittedly from 
different sources, but they are emphasised as ultimately form- 
ing the doctrine of one religious body. They may have belong- 
ed to different sections of the same church, or perhaps represent- 
ed an earlier and later tradition of one popular religious 
movement. Although diverging in most particulars, they agree 
at least in one essential, namely, that both of them exalt devo- 
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tionalism (Bhakti) as the essence of worship. As analogous 
Bhakti-cults, therefore, they might have flowed into the same 
stream of sectarian faith when earlier distinctive outlines 
became lost, but their actual connexion was naturally slight 
and artificial. In the same way, connexion with the genera] 
Visnuism of the Epic is also not organic, Visnu, the Puratana 
Deva, is indeed identified with Narayana, the Pürva Deva ; but 
he does not play any distinctive réle, nor is there any attempt 
to make the identification appear convincing. 

The legend of Svetadvipa "White Island’ and. the mono- 
theistic worship of the Narayaniyas have been utilised by some 
scholars! for asserting the indebtedness, however veiled, of early 
Indian Bhakti-religion to early Christianity; but as critical 
study? has now shown how difficult it is to mainiain the theory 
or obtain any certain result, it is not necessary for us to reopen 
the controversy. Enough evidence has now been brought for- 
ward to shew that the Svetadvipa, where Narayana resides, in- 
visible to man and gods, is an entirely Indian conception of a 
mythical land of blessed existence. It is conceived as a mysteri- 
ous and inaccessible god-land, situated to the north of the Milk 
Ocean at a fantastic distance from the Mount Meru, peopled 
with strange supernatural beings, and illuminated by a dazz 
ling supernatural radiance eventually emanating from the deity 
himself. It is a parallel to the Buddhist Sukhavati and Puranic 
Uttara-Kuru or Amaràávati, and forms the Narayaniya version 


‘The theory was started by Lassen in his /ndische Alterthumskunde, 
Znd ed. ii. pp. 1096f, 1180f, and developed by Weber in his Ueber die 
Krsna-Janmastami, 1868, pp. 318-24 (Eng. trs. in 74, 1873-74, iiiv); also in 
Indische Studien i, p. 400, ii, pp. 166f, 398f; Die Rama-tapaniya Upanisad, 
1864, pp. 277-78 and Die (Griechen in Indien, in SBAW 1890, p. 950. The 
question was revived by Hopkins in his eassy on Christ in India in his /ndia, 
Old and New, New York and London, 1902 (cf. also his Religions of 
India, pp. 428-32); Grierson, Modern Hinduism and its debt to the 
Nestorians in JAS, 1907, pp. 317f, also in 7A 1908, pp. 259 and in his 
article on Bhakti-marga in Hastings’ Encyl. of Religion and fthies, ii. 
pp. 548f (somewhat modified) ; Kennedy in JRAS, 1907, pp. 481f and 
951f; Garbe, Indien und das Christentum, 1914, pp. 196f and in Die 
Bhagavadgita, 2nd ed., 1921, pp. 44f. K 

*The most recent review of the problem is made by Clark in 7408, 
xxxix, 1919, pp. 230f and by Ronnow in BSOS, v, 1929. pp. 253f. See 


also Jacobi in Hastings’ Encycl. (vii, p. 196), who refers to Jaina sources” 


and excludes Weber's hypothesis by chronologica] considerations, 
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of the popular mythical fancy of Paradise, the only modifica- 
tion being that the Way of approach to the deity is through 
exclusive (Ekanta) devotional worship (Bhakti), from which 
the worshippers of Narayana take the name of Ekantins. But 
the monotheistic religious emotion of the devotees does not 
possess any element fundamentally foreign to Indian religious 
tendency, The mode of worship is vividly reported (xii. 336. 
561) by the three ascetics and Narada who visit the island. The 
offering of sacrifice is indeed mentioned, but the attitude of 
adoration is entirely emotional. The folding of hands, burst 
of joy, uliering of names and hymns, concentration of mind 
(Ekagra-manstya), and mental repetition of prayers (Manasa 
Japa) are all indicative Of a personal feeling of intense love, 
to which the qualification of moral purity is also added. The 
Ekanta-bhakti, therefore, is an ethico-religious exaltation of 
emotion, rather than mere intellectual conviction. The ideal 
devotees are the so-called white-islanders.! They are given 
grotesque peculiarities, such as a head like an umbrella, a voice 
deep as thunder, sixty teeth, eight tusks and four testicles, and 
are described as radiant beings who have no external organs 
of sense (xii. 835. 9-11 ; 336. 30f; 343. 59f)! These fantastic 
characteristics, however, are not mere levities of popular ima- 
gination ; they represent symbolically the theological ideas of 
the cult. They are intended to describe what is indescribable, 
namely, the liberated souls, who enter the deity and yet live 
with him blissfully in his paradise, 

The philosophical background to all this is supplied, as 
we have already said, by elements derived from orthodox or 
semi-orthodox sources? As in other parts of the Epic, so also 

! Whiteness of complexion, which is associated with lighi or purity, 
is attributed to dwellers of many mythical regions of the Epic ; see Clark, 
op. cit. p. 235, note. Tt has obviously a symbolical meaning, and meed 
noi be taken literally as referring to any white people actually living in 
the north,—a supposition which has misled some scholars to imagine a 
white continent of Christian worshippers ! It should be remembered that 
Narayana is a white god in the Krta- yuga ; so is Visnu. 

^As this question has been discussed in detail .by Hopkins, Grierson 
and Mrinal Dasgupta, in the works cited above, a recapitulation is not 
necessary, except where the tenets are peculiar to the Narayaniya, 
Generally speaking, the purely philosophical thought, uniess it is specifi- 
cally modified by its theistic devotionalism, is of the same character as 
we find in other parts of the Epic. 
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here, we have a curious reconciliation of Brahmanic ritualism, 
Upanisadic monism, Proto-Sarakhya dualism and Proto-Yoga 
deism,—varied ideas combined in a somewhat confusing scheme, 
But, apart from its basic ethico-religious ideas, what is peculiar 
to the Narayaniya and what is ignored in the Epic in general 
and the Bhagavad-gita in particular, is the doctrine of Vyüha 
or cosmic process of creative emanation. We find in it a strange 
combination of myth and speculation, but without it the essen- 
tial character of its theology cannot be properly understood, 

In the conception of the Supreme deity we have a mingling 
of incongrous ideas. Narayana is sometimes directly identified 
with the Upanisadic neuter Brahma, but Saikhya teaching is 
also apparent in making this personal god the Twenty-fifth 
Principle and the Purusa, in which last conception there is a 
residue of the Rg-Vedic and Brahmanic Purusa. This is the 
unmanifest (Avyakta) and unknowable form, but it can also 
be manifest (Vyakta) and knowable in its illusory or emanated 
forms, visible not so much to austerity (Tapas) or meditative 
concentration (Yoga) as to loving devotion (Bhakti). This 
difference between the Vyakta and Avyakta forms explains the 
apparent puzzle of the two forms of Narayana, the one at 
Badari and the other at Svetadvipa. The ascetic Narayana at 
Badari is presumably the illusory Vyakta form, who supplies 
the information to Narada that his real Prakrti or Avyakta 
form, discernible through Bhakti alone, is at Svetadvipa. In 
this respect, the Ekantin devotees are also illusory images, and 
Narada finds them possessed of the same supernatural attributes 
(Laksanas) as the deity himself (xii. 348. 36-38). This appear- 
ance of the supreme deity in two or more forms is said to be 
due to his Maya or illusion (xii. 339. 45),—a term which recalls 
the phrase Atma-maya of the Bhagavad-gita. It is offered as an 
explanation (xii. 339. 44) of the revelation of Narayana’s cos- 
mic form to Narada, similar to that of Vasudeva-Krsna to 
Arjuna. These theophanic appearances may or may not corres- 
pond to ‘the heavenly (Saribhoga) and the earthly (Nirmana) 
form (Kaya) of the Buddha, but they are not the real forms 
(Satya Kaya) of the deity; they are temporary illusory personi- 
fications of a featureless, intangible divine substance. 

This theory of illusory formation must be distinguished 
from the schemes of Emanation (Vyüha) and Manifestation 
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(Pradurbhava), which are also revealed to Narada at Svetadvipa. 
It is somewhat difficult to set forth the Vyüha-doctrine precisely 
from the rather incoherent and indefinite account of the Epic !, 
but the main outlines are clear. It explains the cosmic process of 
creation by assuming two real categories of matter and spirit, 
which are identical in their origin in the supreme spirit, 
but which emerge in successive emanations, The universe is 
supposed to evolve in two parallel and graduated orders, name- 
lyja physical order of material causation and a spiritual order of 
conditioned existence, which are named Vyūhas or Series. The 
process may be represented thus: 


Ksetrajna = HT 
| 
Jiva (Prakrti ?) Seer 
| 
Manas P 
| 
Ahamkara ee 
| 
Gunas and Brahma 
Mababhuütas 


The process is obviously a curious amalgamation of dogma 
and myth, and as such. inexplicable in exact terminology. 
While the one series is modelled somewhat incongruously on 
ProtoSámkhya scheme, the other is named after the elder 
brother, son and grandson respectively of Vasudeva-Krsna as 
successive emanations. At the summit stands the Ksetrajria ‘the 
field-knower', identified with Vasudeva, as the unconditioned 
supreme being. Then comes the cosmic Jiva, which springs 


' The dogma is taught in detail in xii, 339. 24-27 ; bui inconsistencies 
appear in other passages scattered throughout (xii. 339. 72-74 ; 340. 28f ; 
341. 15-17 ; 344. 14f ; 847. 17f ; 348, 57-58 ; 351. 121) The conflicting 
accounts are summarised by Mrinal Dasgupta, op. cit., viii, p. 70 footnote. 
A good general exposition is given by Barnett, in the introd. to his Engl. 
irs. of the Bhagavad-gità, p. 48f. For later and more complicated deve- 
lopment of the dogma, see Schrader op. cit., pp. 35f; S. K. De, Vaisnava 
Faith and Movement, Calcutta 1942, pp. 187-88, 250-51. The Vyaha 
doctrine is ascribed to the Bhagavatas and discredited by  Sarkara 
{Vedantasutra-bhasya, ii. 2. 42-44). 
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from Ksetrajna ; apparently it is equivalent to the primal 
indiscrete Prakrti or Matter of Samkhya. It corresponds to a 
phase of conditioned spirit called Sathkarsana, which is pro- 
bably the primal motive force. From a combination of these 
two spring, on the one hand, the cosmic Manas, apparently the 
Buddhi of Sainkhya, and a second phase of conditioned spirit 
called Pradyumna. From a union of these two, again, spring 
a tertiary parallel pair of physical and spiritual emanations, 
called Ahamkàra and Aniruddha. The last stage is the evolu- 
tion, from a union of these two, of the Samkhya Mahabhiitas 
or Elements (with Gunas), whose dispensation of the material 
world is presided over by Brahma. The supreme deity, there- 
fore, becomes fourfold (Caturmürt-dhara), appearing in the 
four forms or Vyühas of Vasudeva, Sumkarsana, Pradyumna 
and Aniruddha. i 

Closely connected with the Vyüha-doctrine is the Nārā- 
yantya eschatology (xii. 344. 14f), which determines the stages 
and processes by which the emancipated souls pass into divine 
bliss, but which is different from that of the Bhagavata. It 
appears that some souls, after their release, enter the sun 
(Aditya) as the door, at whose centre Narayana resides, From 
there consumed and made into subtle entities (Paramanu- 
bhüta) they enter Aniruddha. Thence as mental entities or 
pure minds (Manobhüta) they pass into Pradyumna. From 
Pradyumna they go (in what form we are not told) to 
Samkarsana. Such people are said to ‘the best Brahmanas, 
the Samkhyas and the Bhagavatas.’ Casting off at this cleva- 
tion all elements of material being (Triguna-hina), they enter 
the Nirguna Ksetrajfia or Vasudeva. These Stages are meant 
for ordinary people; but the Ekantin or ideal devotee reaches 
Ksetrajfia-Vasudeva at once (xii. 348. 2-6). The idea of final 
entrance into the deity, however, is not the total absorption 
taught by orthodox philosophy, cven though the Narayaniya 
Ksetrajfía-Vasudeva corresponds to the philosophic Paramatman. 
It is said that the emancipated souls become one with the 
deity, but they are also described as dwelling with him and 
worshipping in everlasting bliss at Svetadvipa. The emanci- 
pation may be attained by knowledge or austerity but, above 
all, there must be the exclusive spirit of loving devotion, 
Ekanta-bhakti, which is the way beloved of Narayana. Gon- 
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nected with Bhakti on the part of the devotee, there is divine 
grace (Prasada) on the part of the deity. It is the grace of 
Narayana alone which enables one to see him in one or other 
of his emanated forms (xii. 336. 20 ; 348. 75), for the devotee is 
as dear to him as he is to the devotee. Narada obtains this 
grace for Ekanta-dargana, but it was denied to Brhaspati and 
the three ascetics whose austerities and ritualistic acts were of 
no avail (xii. 339. 12f). The Bhakti alone in this theistic faith 
is the way to Mukti or salvation. 

The Vyüha-doctrine, which is peculiar to the Narayaniya, 
must be distinguished from the more general theory of Pra- 
durbhava or Manifestation which, side by side, is taught to 
Narada as a cardinal tenet, This theory believes in more or 
less definite material appearances of the deity, and corresponds 
to the doctrine of Avatüra (Descent or Incarnation) which, as 
a principle of popular religion, is fundamental to the Epic 
and the Purana. The doctrine of Incarnation presupposes the 
recognition of the supreme god as the creator and upholder, 
in a deistic fashion, not only of the the cosmic (Loka-karya xii. 
339. 100, 107) but also of the moral order of the world (Sarva- 
bhüta-hita xii. 339.76). In this Episode, the incarnations of 
Narayana are called his Pradurbhavas, although in later theo- 
logy the two terms, Avatüra and Pradurbhava, are not identi- 
cal. The term Pradurbhava implies that the god continues to 
exist in his true unmanifest presence, but at the same time 
manifests himself in definite forms (Rüpani xii. 349. 37) for parti- 
cular purposes, presumbly through his Yoga-powers (xti. 349. 
93). But the idea involved in the term Avatara' seems to be 


‘The idea of Avatira is old ; and Hertel (Die Sonne und Mithra, 
pp. 69, 79) may be right in holding that it belonged to primitive Aryan 
thought. Its anticipations may be sought in the Bandhuta doctrine of the 
Brihmana, but it is not expressly set forth in Vedic literature. The idea 
of divine potency manifesting itself in certain associated objects (Bandhu) 
may be taken as a stage of thought preparatory to a theory of in- 
carnation, but it hardly indicates the same reasoned view of the world. 
The doctrine of incarnation appears to be still developing in the Epic, 
though its fundamental idea is fully established. It is neither stereotyped 
into the usual ten, nor yet extended to the twenty-two of the BAagavata- 
Purdna, much less to the thirty-nine of later Paitcaritra Sajnhitas, On 
the Indian theory of incarnation generally, see Jacobi's article on Incar- 
nation (Indian) in Hastings’ Hncycl. of Religion and Ethics, vii, pp. 193f. 
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that either the whole (Purna) or part (Arśa) of the divine 
presence actually descends (Avatara) to the world in a parti- 
cular form (Murti) or birth (Janma). 

The Pradurbhavas, as such, must have been originally 
counted as infinite in number, although they are not all heard 
of or recorded by tradition (xii. 339. 106). But the tendency 
of theological speculation has been, not only to fix the number, 
but also to define the manifestations clearly in relation to the 
occasion and the purpose. In the Narayaniya lists (xii. 339. 77- 
107 ; 349. 37) we have the cosmic Boar and Dwarf, the Man-lion, 
Parasurama, Dasgarathi-Rama, Satvata (Krsna) and Kalki, to 
which are added the theriomorphic Swan (Hamsa), Tortoise 
and Fish. Some of these manifestations are obviously shaped 
out of older cosmogonic myths and must have formed a part 
of popular belief; but others, like the two Ramas and Krsna, 
must have grown out of popular legends, and came to possess 
practical importance in popular rcligion as the most perfect 
semi-human manifestations in an epic setting. ‘They brought 
more vividly to popular igamination the idea of divine 
grace and could not fail to awaken a responsive alfection.! 

In this connexion it is noteworthy that, although its funda- 
mental tenet of Bhakti is inconsistent, the Nara aniya faith 
leans more towards the Vedic doctrine of action (Pravrtti) than 
towards the Upanisadic and Proto-Samkhya quietistic teaching 
of inaction (Nivrtti). Both the schools of opinion are known 
to it and distinguished (xii. 340). We are told that the first 

' The later Pañcarātra dogma of fivefold manifestation of the deity in 
his Para, Vyüha, Vibhava, Antaryamin and Arci forms absorbs the older 
doctrines of Maya, Vyüha and Pradurbhava of the Niarayaniya. The Para 
form is the supreme divine presence, and the Vyüha forms of later theory 
include the usual four emanated forms given above. The Vibhava forms 
are secondary manifestations which are, again, fivefold, namely, Pürna- 
avatara (complete incarnation), Aunéa-avatára (major partial incarnation), 
Sakti-avatara (incarnation in might, e.g. Siva as a form of the Lord), 
Kala-avatara (minor partial incarnation, e.g. Parasurama) and Vibhüti or 
Karya-avatara (incarnation for a purpose, e.g. the Mohini at the Churn- 
ing of the Ocean). The Antaryamin form conceives the deity as the in- 
ward ruler of all beings. The Arca forms are temporary incarnations of 
the deity for purposes of worship, e.g in the idol or image after consecra- 
tion. See Grierson in 7A, 1908, pp. 273 footnote, and more fully in JRAS, 
1909, pp. 624-29. For the theory of Avatara in Bengal Vaisnavism, see 
S. K. De, op. cit:, pp. 183-86, 239-44. 
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school, headed by the so-called Citrasikhandin sages of 
orthodox antiquity (of whom we have spoken above), consist- 
ed of ritualists and teachers of the Veda; while the second, led 
by seven other mind-born sons of Brahma, also of orthodox 
tradition (namely, Sana, Sanaka, Sanatana, Sanandana, Sanat- 
kumara, Sanatsujata and Kapila), constituted apostles of in- 
action and exponents of Samkhya-Yoga. In its attempt to re- 
concile these two views, the Narayaniya theology merely re- 
{rains from rejecting Vedic ritualism; it does not go so far as 
the Bhagayvad-gitad in making out a comprehensive scheme of 
all acts and sanctifying them with a theory of desireless action. 
In other words, activity is admitted, but there is hardly any 
tendency to reconcile it with a higher conception of inactivity; 
and in all this the more popular attitude is reflected. 

On the ethical side, it is laid down generally (xii. 340. 88) 
that sacrificial rite (Yajfia), austerity (Tapas), truth (Satya), 
non-injury to all beings (Ahirisa) and selfcontrol (Dama) 
should constitute the elements of a good religion, but all these 
should be subordinated to Bhakti. These traditional virtues are 
recognised separately in the Bhagavad-gitd, as well as in the 
Epic in general; but the most important point in this respect 
is the direct forbidding of animal sacrifice in the Narayaniya 
and the inculcation of Ahimsa, which has since become a 
fundamental tenet in all Vaisnava sects? The dispute between 
the gods and sages over animal and vegetable sacrifice, record- 
ed in the Nàrayaniya legend of Uparicara-Vasu (xii. 337), is 
interesting from this point of view. It is a clear indication of 

1 It is not necessary to assume any influence of Jainism and Buddhism 
on the evolution of the doctrine in these episodes of the Epic. Apart from 
the difficulty of chronology, it can be argued that respect for animal life 
and kindness to dumb creatures may have been a popular trait, of which 
we have as much an expression here as in the Jaina and Buddhist doctrine 
of non-injury. Although the Vedic literature as a whole does not believe 
in Ahimsü as a creed, and the word occurs for the first time, apparently 
in this sense, in Ch. Up. iii. 17. 4, we find in the Brahmanas the indication 
of a mild aversion to animal sacrifice by the gradual introduction of proxy 
sacrifice. As a sumptuary measure, meat-eating or killing of animals is 
not unusual in the Epic ; and as a sacrificial measure its forbidding would 
be pointless unless it is due, not to an inherent repugance to killing, but to 
a gradual and wide-spread popular feeling of kindness to the helpless sacri- 
ficial beasts. See Hopkins, Zthies of India, pp. 165-66. On the attitude 
‘of the Gita see above p. 34, footnote. , 
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the ultimate victory, in this cult, of Ahühsà as a crced; which 
has now even the sages, if not the selfish gods, as its serious 
partisans. In the Bhagavad-gità Ahimsà is mentioned as a 
laudable virtue (x. 5; xiii, 75 xvi. 2 ; xvii. 14), but it is out o£ 
the question that the Bhagavat should insist on this virtue to. 
Arjuna in the battle-field!; and to the Gita-theory of disinterest- 
ed action, as well as of immortality of self, the distinction be- 
tween injury and non-injury is immaterial. It is remarkable, 
therefore, that while Ahimsa as an ethical attitude is practi- 
cally ignored in the Bhagavad-gitd, it is upheld in the 
Narayaniya faith both by legend and precept (e.g. xii. 540. 82); 
and in this respect the later Vaisnava sects follow the Nara- 
yaniya rule, 

It would be clear from this review that even if the 
Narayaniya faith appears as the result of a mutual compromise 
with the hieratic orthodox religion, its direct connexion with 
a complex body of popular myths, legends and beliefs is un- 
mistakable. Although agreeing on the fundamental tenet of 
Bhakti, it diverges in many essentials and particulars from the 
Satvata or Bhagavata faith, represented in the Bhagavad-gita. 
Its popular legendary character itself indicates a different 
source and tradition. Its conception of the personal eod, his. 
paradise and his devotees, as well as their mode of worship, is 
a curious combination of myth and speculation, of which there: 
is no trace in the more coherent teaching of the Bhagavad-gild. 
There is some resemblance between the respective theophanies, 
but they are conceived quite differently. The Vyüha-doctrine, 
even if it is known, has no place in the Bhagavata cosmology. 
The eschatology is not the same; and the process of emancipa- 
tion for the Bhagavatas is declared, in a significant passage’ 
quoted above (xii. 344. 17), to be different from, or rather 
inferior to, that of the Ekanta worshippers of Narayana. The 
theory of Incarnation, which is general in the Epic, finds 
expression in both the cults, but the Narayaniya dwells on it 
more as a cardinal tenet. The ways of action and inaction 
are not reconciled on the same lines. The Bhagavata faith 

' Many instances of savage cruelty in the battle-field are found in the 
Epic, such as the wanton killing of the armless Bhüri$ravas by Satyaki (a. 


Satvata). Krsna himself indulges in an unseemly gloating over the kill- 
ing of Ghatotkaca. 
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ignores the Ahirhsa doctrine, though Ahimsa is extolled as a 
virtue; but in the Narayaniya it is an important ethical prin- 
ciple. In spite of some obvious points of agreement, these are 
essential differences. "They are enough to justify the presump- 
tion that even if the Narayaniya episode in the Epic be shewn 
to be later in date (of which, however, there is no satisfactory 
tory evidence), it is probably earlier in substance, being more 
naive in expression and less systematic in form. Most likely it em- 
bodies an earlier and different tradition of belief and sentiment. 


Vasudeva-Krsna and. the Bhagavata Religion 


In the Epic Vasudeva-Krsna impresses more as an histori- 
cal figure than the divine Visnu and the mythical Narayana, 
but the process by which he came to be identified with Visnu. 
and Narayana is frankly obscure. Two important, but appa- 
rently conflicting, features of his character emerge in the Epic ; 
namely, Vasudeva-Krsna as the not-overscrupulous tribal chief 
and warrior, who is considered to be a great diplomat, and 
Vasudeva-Krsna as the philosophical and religious teacher, who 
is recognised as the highest god. It is suggested that these two 
figures belong to different cycles of legends as two or more 
distinct Vasudevas or Krsnas. We have R. G. Bhandarkar's 
hypothesis, accepted by Grierson and Garbe, but rejected by 
Hopkins and Keith, that Vasudeva was originally a local or 
tribal hero of the Vrsni-Satvatas who, as a deified saint, taught 
them a monotheistic religion; that he was originally quite 
different from the Abhira Krsna or the Krsnas of whom a tradi- 
tion is supposed! to exist from the time of the Rg-veda and 
the Chandogya Upanisad as seers and. teachers ;? that Vasudeva: 
originally different, became identified with Visnu earlier than 

‘The theory that the CA. Up. (iii. 17. 6) introduces us to a teacher 
still in statu pupilliari, who later on became an object of worship, or that 
it represents a euhemeristic treatment of an original god, is indeed interest- 
ing, and even plausible, but it lacks corroboration. One cannot be at all 
positive with regard to the proposed identification of the Vedic and Epic: 
Krsna which underlies the theory. For a review of this problem see S. K. 
De in 7HQ xviii, 1942, pp. 297-301 ; reprinted above p. 3lf. 

* The contention, based chiefly on grammatical grounds (Pataüjali on 
Panini iv. 1. 114), that Vasudeva was not a patronymic but denoted a 
person, is entirely gratuitous and goes against the entire tradition of the 
Epic and the Puranas. Nor is there any cogent evidence for taking Vasu- 
deva and Krsna as separate persons.—Barth’s hypothesis that Visnu himself 
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with Krsna; and that ultimately all these divergent legends 
came to be mixed up. It is alleged that there are passages of 
earlier origin in the Epic, from which we can make out the 
successive stages when Vasudeva was a hero but not yet divine, 
and when he was divine but not yet the only and supreme 
god. Some scholars! again, maintain that Krsna or Vasudeva 
did not figure at all in the original Epic, but was introduced 
later on to justify the action of the Pandavas. All these at- 
tractive, but hasty, conjectures may be laid aside for the simple 
reason that there is no conclusive evidence in the Epic or in 
previous literature to prove any one of them, The existence 
of cycles of legends in a composite Epic like the Mahabharata 
is indeed not denied; but the assumption of Krsna and Vāsu- 
deva as two separate entities or of the fusion of two or several 
Vasudevas or Krsnas into one is hased upon the further a priori 
assumption that the Vasudeva-Krsna legend in the Epic must 
be analysed into several units, and that each of these units 
originally concerned different persons of the same name, but 
was subsequently blended to form one mass round one theo- 
morphic figure. Unfortunately, the evidence adduced is too 
slender and indefinite to warrant such complacent splitting 
up of text-units, legends and personalities. All these theories 
maintain that in the original Epic Vasudeva-Krsna was only a 
man who was subsequently deified or made identical with an 
accepted deity or deified person. While his human character 
is quite vivid and unmistakable in the present text of the 
Epic, he is at the same time not regarded as an ordinary mortal; 
and his divine nature and identity with the supreme god is as 
much recognised throughout as his strong human form and 
personality. The paradox is, of course, explained by the 
theory of Avatara, which postulates the actual periodical 
descent of god into the world in times of its need. It is admiss- 
ible that such a supposition of god assuming a human form is 
often in fact the reversal of the true relation, but exactly how 


first assumed importance through his identification with Krsna is as diffi- 
cult to establish as the view that the latter assumed importance from. his 
identification with the former. Throughout the Epic the identity of Visnu, 
Vüsudeva and Krsna is already so complete, and external evidence $0 
meagre, that all traces of previous history are lost or obliterated. 

‘M. Winternitz, Hist. of Indian Literature (Engl. irs.) i, p. 456. 
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and when the transformation took place is a riddle which, 
cannot be satisfactorily solved from our present data, 

On the other hand, there are scholars who believe Vāsu- 
deva-Kysna was always a god in the Epic, having originally 
been a solar deity or a vegetation spirit. They deny his his- 
torical reality and regard him as the personification of pure 
myth by popular imagination, The solar origin of Krsna? 
seems to have been suggested by his identification with Visnu, 
who was originally a solar god. But in the case of the epic 
Visnu himself there is hardly any trace left of his solar origin 
and character; it is much less so in the case of Krsna, if he 
ever was a solar deity. Having regard to the name itself, the 
'dark sun' would require satisfactory explanation to make the 
theory look plausible, As we have already pointed out, there 
is also nothing to shew that the Vasudeva-Krsna cult had any 
connexion, original or developed, with sun-worship in any 
form.* The theory seems to be of a piece with such miscon- 
ceived conjectures as that of Senart, rightly repudiated by 
Oldenberg, which would resolve the historical Buddha into a 
solar myth. Still less convincing 4s the other strange hypo- 
thesis? which would seek the original divine character of 
Krsna in the spirit of rcviving vegetation, of which a parallel 
is adduced from the Greek Dionysus. Since the theory is based: 
on the alleged implication (now discredited) of a kind of 
vegetation masque in an exceedingly doubtful passage! of 
Patanjali’s Mahabhasya (on iii. 1. 26), and draws a misleading 
analogy from other fields of primitive religious belief, it is not 
necessary to discuss it; for in the Epic itself there is no evidence 
to support this scholarly fancy. In fact, the assumption of a 
non-human origin goes against all traditions, Hindu, Buddhist 
and Jaina, which agree in ascribing a human character and 
personality to Vasudeva-Krsna, 

‘These attempts at critical reconstruction may be a priori 
interesting, but they go beyond the actual evidence. What- 

1 Barth, op. cit., p. 172f. 

°S. K. De in BSOS vi, 1931, pp. 669-72 ; reprinted above p. 27i. 

* Keith in JRAS, 1915, p. 841 ; also ibid, 1911, p. 1008. 

* Various explanations have been suggested by Kayyata in his Comm.; 
by Weber in Znd. Studien xiii, p. 488 ; by Lüders in S72W A, 1916, p. 698f ; 
by Winternitz in ZDMG, Ixxiv, 1920. p. 118f ; by Hillebrandt in 
ZDMG Ixxii, 1918, p. 227 ; by Keith in BSOS, i, pt. 4, p. 27f, etc. 
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‘ever may have been the origin and history of Vasudeva-Krsna 
as a hero, half-god and god, or vice versa, there can, however, 
be no doubt as much about his human personality as his divine 
character in the Epic! In the Bhagavad-gitaé in particular?, 
he is no longer the warrior of dubious political inclinations, 
but the divine teacher of an exalted faith. He himself claims 
in it his complete identity with the supreme god, and declares 
the fact as well as the principle of Avatara. Although preached 
to Arjuna in the battle-field in the face of an emergency, one 
of the specific objects of the work appears to be the establish- 
ment of the faith of the Bhagavatas with its central doctrine 
of Bhakti. Apart from this, external literary evidence from 
the time of Panini, Patafjali and Megasthenes, as well as 
€pigraphic testimony in more historical times®, clearly estab- 
lishes a tradition of the worship of Vasudeya at least in the 
2nd century B.C., if not earlier. The origin and development 
of the cult may be as obscure as those of its promulgator; but 
its earliest and most important source is the Bhagavad-gità 


‘All the relevant data from the Epic are collected together by Tad- 
Patrikar in his essay on the Krsna Problem in ABORI X, pp. 269-344. 

*'Phe notable incident of Vasudeva-Krsna's promulgation of the (ita 
to Arjuna is acknowledged in the Anu-gité, noi to speak of stray passages 
in other parts of the Epic. But ihe tradition is not recorded in ihe Purana 
accounts. It is possible, as Tadpatrikar has shewn, that the Vasudeva- 
Krsna legends, found respectively in the Epie and the Puranas, represent, 
barring mutual influence, two separate traditions,—' l'here were, of course, 
Scofiers and unbelievers with regard to the divinity of Wasudeva-Kysna; 
and we hear even of a spurious Vasudeva, a false pretender, in the Epic 
itself. 

* All the materials will be found collected in Bhandarkar, Vaisnarism, 
etc. cited above ; in Hemchandra Raychaudhuri, Karly History of the 
Vaisnava Sect, 2nd Ed., Calcutta Univ., 1936, and in Ramaprasad 
Chanda, Archaeology and Vaisnava Tradition, Memoir of the Arch. 
Survey No. 5, Calcutta 1920.—The name Bhagavat, of course, like the 
name Buddha, was originally an honorific epithet, connoting reverence, 
and was applied in the Epic. as elsewhere, to gods and men alike, It 
has perhaps no relation to the name of the Vedic deity Bhaga : but 
being derived from the same verbal root, it is connected with the term 
Bhakti, For a discussion of what the word Bhagavat signifies as the 
name of the deity, see Grierson, J/2AS, 1910, pp. 159-62 ; Govindacharya 
Svami, /7AS, 1910, pp. 861-62 ; V. V. Sovani, JRAS, 1910, p. 863f ; 
F. Otto Schrader. /RAS, 1911, p. 194; E. W. Hopkins, 7RAS, 1911, 
«p. 727-38. 
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itself, to which, included in the Epic, one should turn for an 
understanding of the Bhagavata doctrine in its pristine form. 


The Bhagavad-gita 

The value of the Bhagavad-gita has been differently esti- 
mated by critical scholarship; but it has never been denied 
that it ranks, as it really does, as one of the greatest religious 
documents of ancient India and holds a unique place in its 
religious life. Our concern here is not with the details of its 
religious or philosophical teaching, on which much has been 
written, and written with knowledge and insight, by competent 
scholars ; but a few words are necessary for our purpose on the 
historical significance of the work as the earliest record of the 
Bhakti-devoutness of the Bhagavatas. 

In the various forms of sectarian worship described above, 
the devotional theism of the Epic is seen in one religious 
setting or the other ; but it is not until we come to the Bhagavad- 
gila that we reach a high and clear level of the religious doc- 
trine of devotion (Bhakti), set forth not only with a systematic 
philosophical background but also as the central and unifying 
principle of a vital, practical religion, In the Narayaniya 
episode, we come, no doubt, to a certain stage of the theo- 
logism of Bhakti, but it still moves in an indefinite haze of 
mythology, sentiment and speculation, With the Bhagavad- 
gilda we pass into a clearer atmosphere of definite ideas, which 
are no longer merged in a floating mass of fanciful legends ; 
and the intellectual seriousness and ethical nobility with which 
they are promulgated by a more or less personalised expounder 
give them the form of a deliberate historical religion. 

Whatever absolute value the teachings of the Bhagavad- 
£a may be found to possess, it should be regarded, in rela- 
tion to the Epic in which it is imbedded, as an expression of 
a particular historical trend of thought and feeling. In its 
Syncretic theism, more than in the general religious attitude 
of the Epic, we find the same, but more remarkable, instance 
of a fusion of two streams, the hieratic and popular. The 

1 This aspect of the work, in its historical perspective, has already 
been dealt with by the present writer in his article on the Philosophy of 
the Mahabharata and the Bhagavad-gità contributed to the History of 


Philosophy, Bastern and Western, published by the Government of India 
(London 1952, pp. 94-105). See above p. 36f. 
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work absorbs a great deal of the philosophical ideas of the 
past, but they are reinterpreted and harmonised with the clear- 
ly theistic and devotional attitude of a new popular faith, 
The Vedic ritualism, the Upanisadic gnosis of meditative 
idealism, the materialistic dualism of Proto-Sarikhya and the 
disciplinary dualism of Proto-Yoga, the rigorous Karma-doc- 
trine of rebirth and bondage.—all these are strangely modified 
and combined in its peculiar devotional scheme, which centres 
round the conception of a vivid personal god. it thus 
gives expression to a form of synthesis between the con- 
{licting views of previous thinkers and ritualists, on the one 
hand, and the popular worship of a personal god, on the 
other; but this is accomplished, not as a deliberate theologi- 
cal exercise, but by the vital and vitalising force of its central 
doctrine of devotion (Bhakti), which teaches selfless love and 
service to a god of love and grace, probably in an age when 
God was being lost in divergent beliefs and speculations. 

As the scripture of the Bhagavatas, the Gild, therefore. 
presents the worshipper with an embodied object of adoration, 
realisable in the individual consciousness; but it also teaches 
the value of a harmonious combination of knowledge, disci- 
pline and service in religious life; for the devotional attitude, 
though essentially emotional, is here not an unreasonable in- 
tensity of feeling divorced from knowledge and activity. “Lhe 
only renunciation (Samnyasa) that it approves is renunciation 
of the fruits of one’s acts in a spirit of perfect selflessness, so 
that freed from the polluting effect of selfish attachment, all 
acts and their fruits become dedicated to the Bhagavat as offer- 
ings of devoted love. Work done in this spirit is really no 
work; for he has truly abandoned action who has abandoned 
the interest and fruits thereof. This is a new interpretation 
of Naiskarmya as the state of inaction reached through right 
action. The bondage of Karman is thus not transgressed but 
transcended. The Bhagavat himself sets the highest example 
of work by incarnating himself from time to time in a cosmic 
spirit of divine unselfishness only for the good of the world. 
His cosmic work is thus no work, and does not involve him in 
the bondage of Karman. By dedicating all acts to him the 
devotee attains similar freedom, and merges as it were his own 
individual action in His cosmic action. With regard to ritual- 
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istic activity, enjoined by the Brahmanas, the sacrificial acts 
are not entirely disapproved, but reinterpreted and reconciled. 
The cosmic purpose of the Vedic Sacrifice is indeed not denied, 
but it is pointed out that the normal ritualistic acts have the 
narrow object of attaining merit or specific reward. Those 
who desire such lower ends may attain them, but such ends 
do not carry them very far; for merit thus attained is exhaust- 
ed after a time and there is no permanent release from the 
cycle of births and deaths. On the other hand, all dutiful acts, 
done without any desire of reward or merit, are really symboli- 
cal sacrifices, in which a man lays his narrow ends and interests 
at the altar of the Bhagavat. Thus, accepting the authoritative- 
ness of Brahmanic ritualism, as well as the right performance 
of the prescribed duties of caste and class, the Bhagavad-gita@ 
makes them subservient to its peculiar doctrine of Karman in 
relation to Bhakti. The same attitude is seen also in purely 
philosophical matters. If the Gia accepts the Samkhya termi- 
nology of categories, which were apparently ancient, to explain 
the relation of the supreme self to the material and spiritual 
worlds of conditioned being, it does not accept the Samkhya 
theory of non-active Purusa nor its silence about God. It 
believes in a theistic Purusa-doctrine, which is obyiously a 
development of Upanisadic teaching, and not of Samkhya 
which denies a supreme Purusa and believes in a plurality of 
Purusgas, This theory of Uttama Purusa falls in with the later 
Upanisadic conception of I$vara, which very well finds a place 
in the theistic scheme of the Gita, 

It would seem, therefore, that what would have been a 
merely philosophical treatise is in this way converted into a 
powerful religious document by a change of emphasis from 
the speculative to the practical through the dynamic force of 
its religious thought and feeling. As the teaching checks 
extreme rationalism, on the one hand, it also tends, on the 
other, to rationalise blind faith by placing it on the firm 
foundation of knowledge and discipline. The work has no 
particular interest in the barren pedantry of the scholastic ; 
while its speculative equipoise checks the mythological exu- 
berance of popular fancy. While not entirely rejecting 
‘Samkhya’ or philosophy based on knowledge, it makes a 
special pleading for ‘Yoga’ or ‘philosophy based on action; 
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for it aims at teaching not so much a system of speculation as 
a rule of life. Whatever may be the value of its reconciliation 
of traditional philosophical and religious notions, there can 
be no doubt that the work speaks of theistic devotion (Bhakti) 
in no uncertain terms; and it is this element which supplies 
stimulus to the. synthesis it proposes. The true Bhakti is 
declared to be the source of that equipoise or balance of mind 
(Samatva), in which reason, will and emotion play their proper 
part, because it tends to the consecration of every act of life 
in its entirety to the disinterested service of the Bhagavat. In 
this respect the reflective and ethical Bhakti of the Bhagavad- 
gilà differs from the Bhakti of the mediaeval emotionalists, 
who would reject Jíiana, and even Karman, and regard ecstatic 
passion of a mysticerotic character as essential. The Gild 
doctrine takes a broader view of human personality; it does 
not isolate the fervour of religious emotion from intellectual 
seriousness and ethical activity. 

As the doctrine seeks io establish a personal relationship 
between the deity and devotee, it emphasises not only man’s 
need of loving devotion but also the self-surrendering grace of 
a loving god. One of the greatest acts of divine graciousness 
is the god’s coming to birth from birthlessness by his cosmic 
power of illusion (Maya) and veiling his real nature by mani- 
festing himself as an individual at the time of the world’s need. 
The doctrine of Avatara or periodical descent of the godhead 
for upholding the moral order and, in a somewhat deistic 
fashion, for setting the world right, is generally acknowledged 
in the Mahabharata. We have already referred to it in con- 
nexion with the Narayaniya theory of Pradurbhava and dis- 
tinguished it from the Vyüha-doctrine ignored in the Bhagavad- 
gila. But the fact of Avatara in this work, as well as the 
theory, appears to be a necessary corollary to its declared 
identification of Krsna-Vasudeva, whose worship it inculcates 
as the Bhagavat, with the Supreme Being. The doctrine of 
repeated Avataras was also necessary to connect him with 
earlier cosmogonic and theriomorphic myths and legends. But 
he is also the philosophical Atman-Brahman, the Purusa or 
Purusottama, the Ksetrajfía, the Avyakta, the Yoge$vara, the 
Saviour, the source and essence of universal being. As such 
Vasudeva-Krsna is not only ideitified with Visnu, the highest 
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deity in the Epic, as well as with his various forms and incar- 
nations, but he is also related to Siva, Brahma and other gods 
of rival sects, who are subsumed under one supreme name. In 
this way the doctrine attempts not only to establish a unity of 
godhead but also check blind sectarianism by adopting a broad 
and tolerant attitude, 

There cannot, however, be any doubt that in the Gz/à the 
Bhagavat or Vasudeva-Krsna directly advances his claim of 
identity with the supreme- god by calling upon Arjuna to 
meditate on him, to bow down to him, to love and worship 
him, and to take refuge in him as the final goal and. resting 
place. He describes all his divine powers and attributes to 
compel feelings of wonder and reverence, and gives an effec- 
tive ocular demonstration of his aweinspiring divinity by 
revealing his theophanic form to the faithful Arjuna. He also 
gives an exposition to Arjuna of the doctrine of Avatara to 
explain his assumption of human form, adding that some 
people, deluded by his divine power of illusion (Daivi Maya’), 
accept him as a human being and forget his divinity, Although 
Krsna nowhere explicitly claims to be the Brahman Arjuna 
addresses him as such, and throughout the identity is implied. 


' The epic Maya, as Hopkins points out (Great Epic of India, p. 
158f), is, in most cases, merely a trick of delusion exercised by the 
gods, especially by the chief illusion-god, Krsna, for overcoming the 
enemy. The Daivi Maya of the Gita (vii. 14f) is caused by the Gunas ; 
but this Guna-made delusion appears to be equivalent to the Prakrti- 
made delusion of Sürhya. If it is also Atma-maüyà, it is a psychic 
delusion which causes the unborn god, by means of Prakrti, to appear 
as born. Cf. the Maya of Narayana (xii. 339. 45) by which the deity 
appears in two or more forms at the same time. Even if it is assumed 
that tho term Miya is used in the Gita in the philosophical sense, the 
work does not appear to accept the specifically Vedantic position of the 
unreality of Matter. The Miya is not material existence ; it is rather 
the mode in which the Matter is apprehended by the Mind, both of 
which are eternal verities, The Gita agree with the Svet@évatara in 
making I$vara the creator of Maya, which however is not identical with 
Prakrti or with Avidya. It is rather the divine power of cosmic illu- 
sion whereby, through the medium of Prakrti and the Gunas, the T$vara 
veils his real being. 

* But in xiv. 27 the Bhagavat calls himself the Pratisthà or ground 
of Brahman, which term, however, is differently explained by the 
commentators, 
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lt is true that all this should be taken as indicating sec- 
tarian worship, but the Gild adopts a liberal attitude in recognis. 
ing whatever value there is in older or current faiths and prac- 
tices. It rises above narrow sectarianism by the spirit of tolera- 
tion and compromise which marks its views about "other gods” 
and other modes of worship. The justification is found in, 
the recognition of the infinite variety of aspects in which the 
supreme deity may present himself to diversity of men and 
minds, as well as in the view that some kind of worship is 
better than none. The worship offered to other deities is re- 
presented as indirect, even if imperfect, worship offered to the 
Bhagavat himself. Those who desire lower ends and worship 
lower forms receive their ends and fruits of worship according- 
iy, for the Lord resorts to men in the way in which he is 
approached. The Gild, therefore, recognises different kinds and 
grades of devotees, and shows an anxiety to throw the way of 
Bhakti open to all according to capacity. 

The doctrine is, thus, presented in a comprehensive and 
straightforward form, and does not show any such bewilder- 
ing display of analysis as the mediaeyal exponents of the 
Bhakti cult delight to elaborate. To all men the Bhagavat is 
impartial, desiring in his infinite grace the welfare of all, 
and responding to men in the way in which he is approached. 
There is, therefore, no fixed rule or mode of worship, fer there 
are various kinds of spiritual experience and various avenues 
of approach. But the best way is the most simple way of 
complete self-surrender to divine grace, not in inactivity but 
in selfless activity, not in ignorance but in the fulness of know- 
ledge. The doctrine thus attempts to correlate the love and 
service of the simple man with the wisdom and insight of the 
thinker. It is a high tribute to its achievement in universal 
appeal that the work has lent itself to interpretations other 
than Bhagavata, and has been understood. ay teaching even 
such extreme monism as that of Samkara. 


Our Heritage, i, 1958. 
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SANSKRIT DEVOTIONAL POETRY AND HYMNOLOGY! 


The earliest literary antecedent of Sanskrit devotional 
poetry and hymnology is to be found in the Rg-veda, which 
consists almost entirely of hymns of praise and prayer center- 
ing round some specific god or gods. The hymns are inspired 
by what is perhaps an abiding sentiment of the human heart, 
but while the devotional spirit of the god-seeker (devayu) and 
god-lover (deva-kàma) in that far-off age is nearly the same as 
that found in later times, the respective theme and mode of 
expression are necessarily divergent. The Vedic poet possessed 
the secret of making his religion poetry and his poetry religion; 
but his descendant lost the art and evolved a new type of 
Stotra literature in which he conveyed his highest religious 
aspiration. In the meantime, the old gods had changed their 
character and new gods had come into being. As a race they 
were no longer conceived as superior, sinless and ethically 
apart. They were sufficiently individualised to inspire a sense 
of affectionate intimacy and familiarity associated’ with per- 
sonal devotion ; and the attitude of the worshipper passed far 
beyond an acknowledgement of benefits already received or a 
petition for further acts of expected generosity. The elaborate 
and somewhat mechanical Vedic ritual of Homa, with its pour- 
ing of libations, chanting and repetition of formulas, was re- 
placed by the more personal and sensuous mode of Puja, with 
its offering of flower, food, incense, song and dance. The 
spirit of devotion found expression not so much in the manifold 
claborateness of ritual worship but in the psychological mood 
with which that worship was offered. The gods were not only 
feared but also loved; and the gods in their turn are said to 
love their worshippers. The new mythology had vividness, 
warmth and colour, and brought the gods nearer to human life 
and emotion. Unlike the later Greek poets to whom the 
Homeric inspiration was lost, the Sanskrit poets never regarded 
their gods as playthings of fancy. Their theme was a living 


"Being a course of lectures delivered at the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, Poona, by invitation from the University of Bombay 
-in 1947, z 
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rcality to them as well as their audience, and its emotional 
possibilities appealed to their imagination, 

But in the meantime life had grown more complicated ang 
many-sided, and its problems more varied. The literature was 
no longer predominantly religious, but being abundantly deve- 
loped on the secular side, it was essentially profane. The Spirit 
of Vedic literature, at least in its earlier phases, was optimistic 
and care-free ; but Sanskrit literature, with the development of 
the inexorable doctrine of Karman and rebirth, became per- 
vaded with a deeply pessimistic spirit. The classical systems of 
philosophy, which greater leisure had brought into existence, 
started with the presumption of human misery and occupied 
themselves with theories of its eradication ; and in this pro- 
cedure the heterodox religious systems of Buddhism and Jain- 
ism agreed. The Vedic people heartily believed in enjoying 
the good things of this life, while heartily believing in the 
extension of this enjoyment in the next; but in later Limes 
other-worldliness became a matter of greater concern than this- 
worldliness, and the unlimited pessimism with regard to this 
world was balanced by unlimited optimism with regard to the 
next. The new theology of the popular cults developed a 
theory of divine incarnation, which supplied a resting place 
for the sentiment of human surrender and divine grace. The 
attitude fostered at once a spirit of stoical resignation, on the 
one hand, and of mystic faith and hope, on the other, which 
brought about a new outlook on life and supplied a specula- 
tive background to its fervent devotional poems. 

The Stotra literature revived the old devotional spirit 
under these new conditions, and its wealth and universality 
became really amazing. The Epics, as well as the Puranas and 
Tantras of uncertain date, abound in liturgical hymns in which 
the gods of the new Hindu mythology receive worship and 
adoration ; while the Jainas and Buddhists do not lag behind 
in addressing similar hymns to the deities and teachers of their 
pantheon and hagiology. From the impassioned contempla- 
tion of a somewhat personalised Brahman in the younger group 
of Upanisads, such as the Katha and the Svelasvalara, we come 
to such sublime hymns in the Great Epic as that addressed by 
Arjuna to the theophanic appearance of the Bhagavat. Among 
the Puranas, the Visnu, Brahmanda, Markandeya, Padma, 
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Skanda, Bhagavata, Brahma-vaivaria and Devi-bhagavala may 
be cited as store-houses of remarkable Stotras ; while Tantras 
like Prapanca-sara, Rudra-yamala, Visva-sara, Sarada-tilka, Maha- 
nirvana and. Tantra-sara, and. later apocryphal sectarian Upani- 
sads like Narayana, Kaivalya and Gopala-tapani contain some 
good specimens of classical Stotras. Some of these compositions 
are meant solely for the purpose of sects and cults ; some are mere 
theological collections of sacred epithets or strings of a hundred 
or thousand sacred names; there are eulogies of some of the 
localised dieties (such as Annapürna, Tripura, Manikarnika, 
or Kala-bhairava), and even of sacred rivers like the Ganga, 
Yamuna or Godavari, consistently with the older Vedic tradi- 
tion. Most of these religious poems have a stereotyped form 
and little individuality ; but some, at least, can be singled out 
for their nobility of sentiment and charm of expression, and 


they certainly form an important link in the chain of religious 
evolution, 


But very soon the higher poetry and philosophy invaded. 
the field, and the Stotra became an important, if a somewhat 
neglected, wing of the Kavya poetry itself. A$vaghosa's early 
eulogy of the Buddha in his Buddha-carita (xxvii) is unfor- 
tunately lost in Sanskrit, but the spurious Gandistotra-gatha, 
often ascribed to him, has been restored and edited. This 
Sanskrit text is a small poem in twenty-nine stanzas, composed 
mostly in the sonorous Sragdhara metre. It is a hymn in praise 
of Gandi, the Buddhist monastery gong, consisting of a long 
symmetrical piece of wood ; the theme of the poem is the reli- 
gious message which its sound is supposed to carry when beaten 
with a short wooden club. The composition is marked by some 
metrical, but not much poetical, skill; and one of its stanzas 
(st. 20) shows that it was composed at a much later time in 
Kashmir. Of Asvaghosa’s successors, Matrceta has ascribed to 
his credit some twelve works in Tibetan and one in Chinese. 
Most of these are in the nature of Stotras, and some belong 
distinctly to Mahayana : but only fragments of Satapanasatika- 
slotra and Catwh-Sataka-stolra, panegyric of one hundred and 
fifty and four hundred stanzas respectively, have been recover- 
ed in Sanskrit. Both these works are simple devotional poems 
in Slokas. They are praised by Yi-tsing, to whom. Matrceta is 
already a famous poet; but they do not appear to possess much 
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literary merit. Evidently they impressed the faithful more by 
their pious thought than by their literary form. 

Of greater interest and literary worth are two fine Stotras 
to Visnu and Brahma, both in the Sloka metre, uttered by the 
gods in Kalidasa’s Raghu? (x. 16.32) and Kwmara? (ii. 4-15) 
respectively, although it is somewhat strange that there is no 
direct Stotra to the poet's beloved deity Siva. In this connexion 
a reference may be made to a similar insertion of Stotras in 
other Mahakavyas, such as the Stava of Mahadeva by Arjuna in 
the closing canto of Bharavi’s poem, that of Krsna by Bhima 
in Magh’as Siswpala-vadha xiv, and that of Candi by the gods 
in Ratnakara’s Hara-vijaya xlvii (167 stanzas). These are Stotras 
of a distinctly learned type. They are indicative of an early 
tradition of literary (and not liturgical) Stotras, in which verses 
like : 

tvam amananti prakrtirh purusartha-pravartinim | 

tad-daráinam udasinarh tvàm eva purusam viduh 

(Kalidasa). 
or 

udasitarari nigrhita-manasair 

grhitam adhyatma-dráa katharhcana | 

bahir-vikararh prakrteh prthag viduh 

puratanam tvaàm purusarm puravidah || (Magha) 
forcibly draw attention to their philosophical background, even 
though doctrine or dogma does not spoil their elegance of 
expression. 

To this learned literary tradition belong the early efforts 
of Mayüra and Banabhatta, They are not very impressive for 
their purely poetic merit or for impassioned thought, and there 
is no question of a philosophical background. They illustrate 
the early application of the elegant, but distinctly laboured, 
manner of the Kavya and its rhetorical contrivances ‘to this kind 
of literature. Mayiira is associated, chiefly by late Jaina legends 
and indications of commentators and anthologists, with Bana- 
bhatta as a literary rival in the court of Harsavardhana and as 
related by marriage either as brother-in-law or father-in-law. 
The legend also speaks of Mayüra's affliction with leprosy by 
the angry curse of Bana’s wife, Mayüra's alleged sister or 
daughter, whose intimate personal beauty he is said to have 
described in an indiscreet poem. This latter work is supposed 
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to be identical with the highly erotic, but rather conventional, 
poen of eight fragmentary stanzas, which goes by the name of 
.Mayürás(aka. and which describes a fair lady returning from a 
secret visit to her lover. Three of its stanzas are in Sragdhara, 
which is the metre of Mayüra's Siirya-Salaka, and the rest in 
Sardülavikridita. Lt refers, with more wit than taste, to the 
“tiger sport’’ of the lady with “the demon of a lover" (kenaisa 
rali-raksasena ranula Sardila-vikridita) and to the beauty of 
her limbs which makes even an old man amorously inclined 
(dystva viipam idan priyanga-gahanam vrddho'pi kamayate). Xf 
the poem is genuine, it is possible that such description in the 
poem itself started the fulsome legend ; but the legend also adds 
that a miraculous recovery from the unhappy disease was effect- 
ed, through the grace of the Sun-god, by Mayüra's composing 
his well known poem, the Siirya-Sataka, in praise of the deity. 
It must be said, however, that the Sataka gives the impression 
of being actuated not so much by piety as by the spirit of literary 
display. The theme of the work, which retains in its present 
form exactly one hundred stanzas, consists of an extravagant 
description and praise, in the laboured Kavya-style, of the Sun- 
god and his appurtenances, the horses that draw his chariot, his 
-charioteer Aruna, the chariot itself and the solar disc. The 
sixth stanza of the poem refers to the sun’s power of healing 
diseases, which apparently set the legend rolling ; but the belief 
that the sun can inflict and cure leprosy is old, being preserved 
in the Iranian story of Sam, the prototype of the Puranic legend 
-of Samba. It may not have anything to do with the presump- 
tion that the cult of the sun was popular in the days of Harsa, 
even if Harsa’s father is described in the Harsa-carita as a 
:devotee of the sun. 

Inspite of its stilted manner, it must be said in favour of 
Mayüra's poem that it does not lack dignity, vigour and ele- 
gance of expression. The poet is not so very prone to habitual 
“punning as Banabhatta is; but he can sometimes use allitera- 
tion and Yamaka with good effect, and we have some clever, 
‘even if very elaborate, similes and metaphors, e.g., of the thirsty 
traveller (st. 14), of antidote against poison (st. 31), of the day- 
“tree (st. 34) and of dramatic technique (st. 50). One must 
also admit the flowing gorgeousness of the metre; in fact, the 
“majesty which the long-drawn-out and compactly loaded Srag- 
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dhara can put on has seldom been better displayed. Take, for 
instance, the following stanza : 
Sirna-ghrananghri-panin vranibhir apaghanair 
gharghara-vyakta-ghosan 
dirghaghratan aghaughaih punar api ghatayaty 
eka ullaghayan yah || 
gharmamsos tasya vo'ntar dviguna-ghana- 
ghrna-nighna-nirvighna-vrtter 
dattargna siddha-sanghair vidadhatu ghrnayah 
sighram ariho-vighatam li 
For sheer volume of resonant sound such verses stand unsur- 
passed. But here the praise must end. It must be admitted 
that the poem is written in a deliberately elaborate metre ; and 
its poetic diction, with its obvious partiality for compound 
words, difficult construction, constant alliteration and jingling 
of syllables and other rhetorical devices, is equally elaborate. 
Harsh-sounding series of syllables often occur (st. 6, 98 etc), 
while one stanza (st. 71) is cited by Mammata as an instance of 
a composition where facts are distorted to effect an alliteration. 
The Aksara-dambara, which Bana finds in the diction of the 
Gaudas, is quite abundant here, as also in his own Gandi-Sataka ; 
and it is no wonder that one of the commentators, Madhu- 
südana (about 1654 A.D), gives to both Mayüra and Bana the 
designation of eastern poets (Paurastya) ! "There can be no 
doubt that the highly stylised and recondite tendencies of 
Mayüra's solitary Stotra have little touch of spontaneous ins- 
piration ; and whatever power there is of visual presentation, 
it is often neutralised by the deliberate selection and practice 
of laboured tricks of rhetoric. The work is naturally favour- 
ed, not as a Stotra but as a Kavya, by the rhetoricians, gram- 
marians and lexicographers, and frequently commented upon 
(the number of commentaries listed by Aufrecht being twenty), 
but to class it with the best specimens of the Stotra or of the 
Kavya would show the lack of ability to distinguish between 
poetry or devotion and its make-believe. 
The Candi-Sataka of B 


ana is of no higher poetical or devo- 
tional merit; it is cited e 


ven less by rhetoricians and antholo- 
gists, and commentaries on it are much fewer. It consists of 102 
stanzas composed in the same sonorous Sragdhara metre and 
written in the same elaborate rhetorical diction. As such, the 
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poem shows noteworthy similarity to Mayüra's Sataka, and lends 
lausibility to the tradition that it was composed in admiring 
rivalry. The myth of Candi’s slaying of the buffalo-demon is 
old, being mentioned in the Mahabharata ix, 44-46 and ampli- 
ficd in the Puranas; but Bana makes use of it, not for embelli- 
shing the story but for a high-flown panegyric of Candi, in- 
cluding a glorification of the power of Candr's left foot which 
killed the demon by its marvellous kick ! Bana does not adopt 
Mayüra's method of systematic description of the various objects 
connected with Candi, but seeks diversion by introducing, in as 
many as forty-eight stanzas, speeches in the first person (without 
dialogue) by Candrs handmaids Jaya and Vijaya, Siva, Kartti- 
keya, the gods and demons—and even by the foot and toe-nails 
of Candi! Thus, Candi in ten stanzas taunts the gods, rebukes 
Mahisa, soliloquises or speaks to Siva ; Mahisa in nineteen stanzas 
derides the gods or reviles Candi, although in every instance 
his words are cut short by the inevitable coup de grace from 
Candr's foot; Jaya and Vijaya in eight stanzas mock the gods 
or praise Candi; while Siva in five stanzas addresses or propi- 
tiates Candi. Bana has none of Mayüra's elaborate similes, 
but puns are of frequent occurrence and are carried to the 
extent of involving interpretation of entire individual stanzas 
in two ways. There is an equally marked tendency towards 
involved and recondite constructions, but the stylistic devices 
and conceits are perhaps more numerous and prominent. The 
work has indeed all the reprehensible features of the verbal 
bombast by which Bana himself characterises the diction oF 
the Gaudas. Even the splendour and never-sluggish melody 
of its voluminous metre does not fully redeem its artificialities 
of idea and expression, while the magnificent picturesqueness, 
which characterises Bana’s exuberant prose, is not much in 
evidence here. To a greater extent than Mayura's Sataka, 
Bana’s Sataka is a poetical curiosity rather than a real poem, 
much lesy a real Stotra. [t is a literary four de force which 
gives interesting indication of the decline of poetic taste and 
growing artificiality of poetic form, which now begins to mark 
the Kavya and necessarily affect the Stotra. 
One of Rajasekhara’s eulogistic stanzas quoted in the 
Sükti-muktavali (iv. 70) connects Bana and Mayura with 
Matanga (v.l. Candala) Divakara as their literary rival in the 
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‘court of king Harsavardhana. Nothing remains of this poet's 
Work except four stanzas quoted in the Sub hüsitavali, of which 
one (no. 2546) describing the sca-girdled earth successively as 
the grandmother, mother, spouse and daughter-in-law, appa- 
rently of king Harsa, has been censured for inclegance by 
Abhinavagupta. It has been suggested that the poet Matanga 
should be identified with Manatunga, the well known Jaina 
Acarya and author of two Stotras, namely the Bhaktümara in 
Sanskrit and the Bhayahara in Prakrit, on the ground that 
some Jaina tales of miracle connect him with Bana and 
Mayüra. But the evidence is undoubtedly weak. The form 
Matanga of the name itself is found to be a sporadic variant 
of the form Candala in the text in which it occurs, The legend 
of the  Jina's delivering Manatunga from his self-imposed 
fetters, on the parallel of Candi’s healing the self-amputated 
limbs of Bana, is probably suggested by the general reference 
in the poem itself to the Jina’s power, apparently in a meta- 
phorical sense, of releasing the devotee from fetters, The pre- 
sumption, again, that the three Stotras of Mayüra, Bana and 
this poet were meant respectively to celebrate Sun-worship, 
Saktism and Jainism is more schematic than convincing ; while 
the date of Manatuüga, who is claimed by both the Svetüm- 
baras and the Digambaras, is uncertain, the Jaina monastic 
records placing him as early as the 8rd century A.D, and other 
traditions bringing him down to periods between the 5th and 
the 9th century a.p. ! "There is also little basis of comparison 
between Manatuüga's Stotra and the Satakas of Bana and 
Mayüra. The Bhaktamara, the title of which is formed by 
opening words of its first verse, is a fine religious hymn of 
forty-four stanzas, in the lighter and shorter Vasantatilaka 
metre, in praise of the Jina Rsabha as the incomparable and 
almost deified saint; but it is not set forth in the A$ir form 
of Bana and Mayüra's Satakas. Like a proper hymn, it is 
addressed. directly to the saint himself. It js composed in the 
Kavya manner, but it is certainly much less elaborate, and the 
rhetorical devices, especially punning and alliteration, are mot 
prominent, Its devotional feeling is unmistakable. Confess- 
ing the insufficiency of his words but the urgency of his devo- 
tional impulse, the poet cries out : £ 
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alpa-srutam srutavatamh parihasa-dhàma 

tvad-bhaktir eva mukharikurute balan mam | 

yat kokilah kila madhau madhurari virauti 

tac cáru-cüta-kalika-nikaraika-hetuh || t 
But he is certainly no mean poet; and even if such eulogistic 
hymn does not often contain much that is distinctive in form 
and content, the genuineness of its feeling and expression 
makes it rise much above the conventional level. 

The superior merit of Manatunga’s Stotra becomes obvious 
when it is contrasted with Siddhasena Divakara’s Kalyana: 
mandira Stotra, addressed to Parsvanatha, which is apparent- 
ly a deliberate and much more laboured imitation of the 
Bhaktamara in the same meire and same number (44) of 
stanzas. Like its prototype. it enjoys a great reputation with 
both the Svetambaras and Digambaras who claim it as their 
own; a fact which indicates that it probably belongs to a 
comparatively early period. But the reputation of the poem,- 
apart from its devotional value, is hardly commensurate with; 
its inherent poetic, as opposed to merely literary, quality.. 
Siddhasena Divakara is undoubtedly a master of the ornate 
Kavya style, but his poem ‘is more artificially constructed than 
that of Manatunga, and we miss in it the emotional directness 
which might have redeemed its conventionalities of idea and 
expression. But whatever their merit is, these two early Jaina 
hymns become the starting point of a large number of Jaina- 
Stotras of later times, which we shall deal with briefly in their 
proper place. 

To the king-poet Harsavardhana himself are ascribed some 
Buddhist Stotras of doubtful poetic value, if not of doubtful 
authorship. Of these, the Suprabhala Stotra, recovered in 
Sanskrit, is a morning hymn of twenty-four stanzas, addressed 
to the Buddha and composed chiefly in the Malini metre, It 
has some fine stanzas : 

punah prabhatam punar utthito ravih 

punah $asankah punar eva Sarvari | 

mrlyur jara janma tathaiva he-mune 

gatagatim müdha-jano na budhyati || 
But the hymn consists really of a string of eulogistic epithets- 
With the refrain : 

dasabala tava nityam: suprabhatari prabhatam ; 
and its literary excellence need not be unduly exaggerated. 
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It will be seen from what is said that praise and panegyric 
very early became the theme of individual poems; they were 
no longer mere insertions in the Epics, Puranas, Tantras or 
even Kavyas. By the 7th century a.p. the Stotra established 
itself as a distinct form of literature, although it still consider- 
ed itself as a form of Kavya poetry and affected its method and 
manner, With the rise of mediaeval sects and cults the number 
of Stotras naturally multiplied, and became the basis of the 
living faifhs of the people. he larger printed collections of 
Hindu, Buddhist and Jaina Stotra contain more than five 
hundred separate poems and hymns, but the number of un- 
published Stotras noticed in the manuscript collections is in- 
deed very large. An idea of the vastness of the literature may 
be formed if we take, for instance, the notice of Stotra manus- 
cripts in one only of these collections, namely, that in the 
"Government Oriental Manuscript Library, Madras, which covers 
three big volumes. Most of the Stotras are late and of little 
literary worth, but they illustrate the enormous quantity as 
well as diversity of their theme, content and form. Of their 
-devotional feeling there cannot be much doubt; and they are 
not often merely doctrinal, or abstract, or mannered in the 
elaborate style of the decadent Kavya. As expressions of popu- 
lar and plebeian religious tendencies, they do not involve nor 
do they demand any elaborate metaphysical or literary prepara- 
tion, From the voint of view of those who believe in an in- 
finitely merciful god, it is absurd to suppose that the god would 
wait until mankind had reached a particular metaphysical 
evolution and learned to clothe its praise and prayer in a 
„grammatically and philosophically correct form before he 
would respond to his fervent appeal for help and guidance. 
From this standpoint the hymns have often a charming quality, 
which, however, cannot be appreciated until we realise the 
entire mentality of the devotee-poets, the earnestness of their 
‘creed and credulity, the exaltation of their pious enthusiasm. 
But from the literary point of view the Stotras possess a differ- 
ent value. Since their objective is not always poetry, they 
seldom attain its true accent; for many have attempted but 
few have succeeded it the exceedingly difficult task of sacred 
verse. When these devout utterances represent a professional 
‘effort, and not a born gift, a systematic exposition of religious 
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emotions and ideas, and not their automatic fusion in an in- 
stinctively poetical and devotional personality, they seldom 
reach the true character of a great religious poem. It is for 
this reason, and not altogether unjustly, that the Stotra litera- 
ture ay such never received much recognition from the literary 
critics, having been almost ignored by Sanskrit Poeticians and 
Anthologists, who do not give any prominence to the Stotra 
works nor consider them worthy of a separate treatment. But 
there can be no doubt that, as a whole, they represent an im- 
portant phase of Indian literature and deserve detailed and 
adequate study and appreciation. 

Before we close, it would perhaps be convenient to notice 
here briefly some of the Stotras found in the Purana and Tantra 
works ; for, inspite of the fact that they are as a rule anonymous 
and of uncertain date, their stylistic and matrical peculiarities 
affiliate them with the Kavya, and most of them are probably 
compositions of classical times. As a typical insertion, the well 
known Durgaslava in $loka metre in the Virata-paryan (as 
also in the Bhisma-parvan) of the Mahabhdrata may be men- 
tioned. That it is spurious is clear from the fact that it is 
found only in the Devanagari manuscripts; and besides the 
Vulgate version, which runs up to more than fifty lines, it exists 
in as many as six different versions in Devanagari manuscripts 
themselves! The subject of Puranic hymnology has not yet 
been adequately studied, but it should be clearly understood 
that although innumerable Stotras, Sata-namas and Kavacas 
occur in the various Puranas, Upa-Puranas and Tantras, cele- 
brating the particular deities of their respective sects, it would 
not be possible to enumerate them in detail; and since they 
are mostly of a liturgical character, having a greater religious 
than literary interest, they do not call for such enumeration 
here. The Puranic mythology believed in numberless deities, - 
great or small, But of the greater gods, the earliest direct men 
tion of the Trimirti (Brahma, Visnu and Siva) is to be found 
in the ‘Hariharatmaka-Stava in Adhy. 184 of the Hartvamsa. 
Here Hari and Hara are not only identical with each other 
but also with Brahma. But Brahma having in later times gone 
out of sectarian worship (as one of Bhrgu legends in the Padma- 
Purana itself implies), the scheme of Trinity had become more 
Or less formal. On the other hand, the Puranic Panica-deyatas. | 
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namely, Aditya, Gananatha, Devi, Rudra and Visnu, receive- 
the greatest homage and appropriate the largest number of 
hymns. With them come some of their adjuncts, such as the - 
Navagrahas, Karttikeya, Laksmi, Sarasvati, Hanumat, Tulasi, 
the Avataras of Visnu, the various forms of Devi, the sacred 
rivers (Ganga, Yamuna, Narmada) and sacred places of pilgrim- - 
age (Kasi, Prayaga, Puskara), and even new deities of popular 
cults, such as Sasthi, Sitala and Manasa. ‘The Puranic Aditya : 
is, no doubt, the much modified Stirya or Savitr of Vedic tradi- 
tion, but with him come not only the minor planets, but also 
his son, the evil Sani ; for belief in the worship of.cosmic forces. 
require an appeasement of both the father and the son ! Apart 
from sectarian importance, most of the Puránic solar hymns, 
as compared with the Vedic, are insignificant ; but the fairly 
lengthy aAdilya-hydaya, found in the Bhavisyollara, may be 
mentioned as a curious hymn in which the ritual setting does. 
not altogether obscure the literary and religious appeal. We 
have a large number of hymns addressed to Ganapati, especially 
in the Ganesa-Purana; but, like the solar hymns, they are 
hardly impressive, with the exception perhaps of a fine Gana- 
pati-Stotra in the Sarada-tilaka Tantra (Patala xiii) and Ganesa- 
Stavacaja in Rudra-yamala. Similar hymns to Visnu occur in 
the Puranas like the Visnu (Sata-nàma | etc), Brahinanda 
Visnu-panjara-stotra), Padma (Sankata-vinasana-stotra ; Vamana- 
stotra), and Kalki (Visnu-stavaraja). But the Srimad-bhagavala 
contains some remarkable hymns addressed severally to the in- 
dividual Avataras of Visnu, namely, to Matsya (in Sloka), 
Kürma (in Upajati), Varaha (in Vainéasthavila), Vamana (in 
Vasantatilaka) and Nrsimha (in various metres), while the Krsna 
hymns of this Vaisnavite Purana are well known and deservedly 
popular, especially the very fine Goprgità in the tenth Skandha. 
In the same way, we have in the Adhyalma-Ramayana several 
hymns addressed to Rama, respectively by Ahalya, Indra. 
Brahma and Jatáyu. The finer Saivite hynins are to be found 
mostly outside the sectarian Puranas and Tantras, but there is 
a Paficaksara Siva-stotra in the Brahma-yamala, a Pradosa- 
stotrastaka in the Skanda, and hymns addressed to Siva by Asita 
and Himalaya in the Brahmavaivarta. As a rule the Tantrik 
hymns to Sakti, such as Stotras to Vagalamukhi or Daksina- 
kalika, are, apart from Tantric theory and practice, hardly 
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entertaining; but the Tripura-stava in Prapamcasara, the 
Durga-stava-raja in Visva-sara, some of the hymns of the Devi- 
bhagavata and the Markandeya-Camdi are indeed rare excep- 
tions. Most of these Puranic hymns have a philosophical ór 
ritualistic background, but what is most interesting in them is 
the intensity of devout feeling, the elevated mood of prayer and 
worship, which very often rises to the level of charming poetic 
utterance. We can do no better than close this necessarily im- 
perfect sketch with quoting two Bhujangaprayata stanzas from 
the short Brahma-stotra (five stanzas), found in the Mahdnir- 
vana Tantra’, in which the spirit of prayer in an exalted Vedàn- 
tic mood finds beautiful. expression : 


Namas te sate sarva-lokasrayaya 
namas te cite visva-rupatmakaya | 
namo'dvaita-tattvaya mukti-pradaya 
namo brahmane vyapine nirgunaya|| 


tad cka smaramas tad ekari bhajamas 
tad ekarh jagatsaksi-crüparn namamah | 
tad ekan nidhanam niralambam Tarn 
bhavambhodhi-potain saranyarh yrajamah ll 


As a contrast to this would stand the erotic emotionalism of the 
passionate song of the Gopis in the Srimad-bhagavata, from 
which, in conclusion, we quote here a few stanzas (x.91, 
abridged) : 
jayati te’dhikarh janmana vrajah $rayata indira śaśvad atra hi| 
dayita dréyatarn diksu tavakas tvayi dhrtasavas tvam vicinvate || 
Sarad-udasaye sadhu-jata-sat-sarasijodarasri-musa dréa 
Surata-natha te'$ulka-dasika varada nighnato neha kim vadhah ll 
pranata-dehinarh papa-karganarh trna-caranugam éri-niketanam |: 
phani-phanarpitam te padambujam krnu kucesu nah 
krndhi hrcchayam || 
Surata-vardhanam $oka-nasanam svarita-venuna 
susthu cumbitam. 
itararaga-vismaranarh nrnàám vitara vira nas te'dharamrtam || 
rahasi sarhvidath hrcchayodayam 
prahasitananam prema-viksanam | 
' This, however, is a late work suspected to have been composed im 
ihe first half of the 19th century. i 
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brhad-urah sriyo viksya dhama te 
muhur ati-sphrha muhyate manah ll 


We shall see that these two different trends of thought and 
emotion persist and become prominent in the later history of 
Stotra literature in two distinctly divergent streams. 


IT 


The later history of Stotra literature presents two lines of 
development, which sometimes blend but which stand in no 
constant relation. On the one hand, we have a continuation 
of the earlier tradition of the literary Stotra of a descriptive- 
eulogistic character, sometimes taking the form of Pajicaka, 
Astaka, Da$aka or even Sataka, and constituting an unobstru- 
sive wing of the Kavya itself. This form was utilised by the 
exponents and teachers of Hindu, Buddhist and Jaina faiths 
of later times, as well as by scholars and poets who did not 
identify themselves explicitly with any particular sect or cult. 
Fostered in the cloisters or in literary circles, this type of 
Stotra became in course of time more and morc imbued with 
scholastic learning or speculative thought. The Puranic 
Stotra, no doubi, stood apart and had a different origin, while 
its appeal was more distinctly popular ; but we have seen that 
these compositions of uncertain date and authorship came in 
course of time to bear the literary or scholastic stamp, and 
became, when they were not merely liturgical, almost undis- 
tinguishable from the purely literary Stotras, But we have 
also, on the other hand, the steady development of a highly 
emotional type of Stotras, which evolved a new literary form 
for direct popular appeal by allying itself, more or less, with 
song, dance and music, and very often passed through the 
whole gamut of sensuous and erotic motif, imagery and ex- 
pression. The personal note is present in both the tendencies ; 
but while in the one it is expressed in the guise of sedate reli- 
gious thought, in the other it is shaped and coloured by fervent 
religious emotion. The intellectual satisfaction and. moral 
earnestness, which characterise the earlier theistic 'devotional- 
ism, inspire the high-toned traditional Stotras; but with the 
wise of mediaeval sects and propagation of emotional Bhakti 


movements, the basic inspiration of devotional writings is 
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supplied, more or less, by a mood of erotic mysticism, which 
seeks to express intense religious longings in the intimate 
language and imagery of earthly passion. This brings us to 
a new development in Sanskrit religious poetry, which relates 
it very closely to erotic literature, so much so that poems like 
the Gila-govinda would appear, from different aspects, both as 
a religious and an erotic work. The mighty sex-impulse 
becomes transfigured into a deeply religious emotion; and 
however mystic and dangerously sensuous the new devotional 
attitude may appear, the literary gain was immense and beyond 
‘question. While the older and more orthodox tradition begets 
a fresh series of grave, elevated and speculative hymns, the 
emotional and poetic possibilities of the newer quasi-amorous 
attitude become great and diverse, and express themselves in 
mystically passionate hymns, poems and songs. In the hands 
of the erotico-religious emotionalists, we have a fresh accession 
and interpretation of the romantic legends of the gods; and 
the wistfulness, amazement and ecstasy of the new devotional 
sentiment lift its hymnology and poetry from the dry dogma- 
tism of scholastic thought into a picturesque and luscious 
spiritualisation of sensuous words and ideas. 

"These effusions of the devout heart, whether speculative 
‘or emotional are in a sense beyond criticism; but strictly 
speaking, they do not always attain a high level of poetic 
excellence, They spring, no doubt, from the depth of religious 
conviction; but composed generally that they are for the pur- 
pose of a particutlar cult or sect, they are often weighted down 
"with its theological or philosophical ideas. When they are 
not of this didactic type, or when they do not merely give a 
string of laudatory names and epithets of deities, or when they 
are not merely liturgical verses, they possess the moving quality 
of attractive religious poems. The more the devotional senti- 
ment becomes personal in ardour and concrete in expression, 
the more the pedantry of its theology and psychological rheto- 
ric recedes to the background, and the hymns are lifted to the 
idealism and romantic richness of intensely passionate express- 
lon. These hymns and poems alone come within the sphere of 
literary, and not merely religious, appreciation. We have seen 
that the number of Stotras preserved is indeed vast, and only 
a small percentage of them is yet in print ; but even those which 
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have been published are mostly of unknown or late date, and 
whatever be their religious interest, their individual poetic traits. 
are not always conspicuous. They are very often burdened. 
with didactic or doctrinal matter, or with a dry recital of com- 
monplace: words and ideas ; only a few of them rise to the level 
of mediocre poems. No adequate study of the nature and 
extent of Hindu, Buddhist and Jaina hymnology has yet been 
made, but it is clear that no other department of Sanskrit verse 
has been so prolific and. diverse, and that it would be unjust to. 
ignore the Stotras as mere curiosities, even if Sanskrit 
rhetorical and anthological literature displays no special 
enthusiasm for them. A good case may indeed be made that, 
apart from religious significance, the Stotra literature deserves 
a deeper investigation for its purely literary worth. But at 
the same time it is not necessary that religious bias should 
unduly exaggerate its literary importance. Some of the hymns 
are undoubtedly popular and have been uttered by thousands 
of devout minds from generation to generation, but mere 
popularity or liturgical employment is no index to literary 
quality, They are popular, not because they are great religious 
poems of beauty, but because they give expression to cherished 
religious ideas. They are concerned more with religion than 
religious emotion, and have, therefore, different values for the 
Bhakta and the Sahrdaya, the devotee and the literary critic. 
But religious hymnology was a wide, congenial and fruit- 
ful field in which the Indian mind at no period- ceased to 
exercise itself. Not only the active impetus of speculative 
thought or scholastic learning but also the different religious 
tendencies of the mediaeval age imparted a variety of theme 
and content, as well as form and expression to the bulk of its 
Sanskrit hymns. We have, for instance, the large number of 
Vedantic Stotras some of which are ascribed to the great 
Samkara himself, the Kasmirian Saivite poems, the Jaina and 
Buddhist Mahayana hymns, the South Indian Vaisnaya and 
Saivite panegyric of deities, or the Bengal Tantric and 
Vaisnava eulogiums. It thus becomes -a vast, varied and diffi- 
cult subject, of which only a cursory survey can be given here. 
The later Buddhist Stotras are true to the manner and 
diction of Hindu Stotras; the only difference lying in the mode 
and object of adoration. Some of them choose the ornate dic- 
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tion and elaborate metres of the Kavya, while others are 
litanies of the type common in the Purana. The Lokesvara 
$ataka of Vajradatta, who lived under Devapala in the 9th 
century, is composed in the elaborate Sragdhara metre, des- 
cribing the physical features and mental excellence of Ava- 
lokite$vara, obviously on the model of the Satakas of Mayüra 
and Bàna; and tradition has also invented a similar legend of 
the poct's being cured of leprosy by this eulogy of the deity ! 
We have a mention not only of the glory and mercy of the 
deity but also of his fifty names; and he is described in great 
detail from his fingers to his toes in accordance with the well 
established tradition of Stotra-writers. In the same Sragdhara 
metre and polished diction is composed a large number of 
Stotras to Tara, who is the female counterpart to Avalokite- 
$vara but who is absorbed into later Hindu pantheon as an 
aspect of Sakti. As many as ninety-six Buddhist texts relating 
to Tara are mentioned, but of these the Arya-ldra@sragdhara 
stotra, in thirty-seven verses, of the Kashmirian Sarvajriamitra 
who lived in the first half of the 8th century, is perhaps the 
most remarkable. The Bhakti-Sataka of  Ràmacandra Kavi- 
bharatt of Bengal, who came to Ceylon, became a Buddhist 
and lived under king Parakramabahu at about 1245 a.D. is of 
some interest as an example of the application of Hindu ideas 
of Bhakti to an extravagant eulogy of the Buddha, composed 
in the approved Kavya age and diction. It is not necessary 
‘to deal with later Mahayana Stotras, which are numerous but 
which show little poetic merit, nor with the Dharanis or pro- 
tective spells in which Mahayana literature abounds and which 
form a counterpart of the Mantras of Hindu origin. 

The Jaina Stotras, commencing with the Bhaktamara of 
Manatunga and Kalyana-mandira of his imitator Siddhasena 
Divakara, are large in number; but they also exhibit the same 
form, style and characteristics, and therefore need not detain 
"us long. Among several other imitations of Bhakiamara Stotra, 
.the more remarkable is the Nemi-bhaktamara of Bhavaprabha 
Süri, which alludes to the legend of Neminatha and Rajamatt. 
‘There are several A jila-Santi-stava, both in Sanskrit and 
Prakrit, e.g., by Nandisena (earlier than the 9th century), Jina- 


vallabha. (12th century), Jayasekhara and Santicandra Ganji 


(16th century) which celebrate Ajita, the second, and Santi, 
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the sixteenth Tirtharnkara, Vidyanandin wrote the elaborate 
Palrakesari-stotva, in fifty stanzas, in praise of Jina Mahavira, 
who is eulogised also by several other writers. Besides culogies 
of particular saints or Jinas, there is quite a number of Stotras, 
generally known as Caturvimáati-jina-stuli or Calurvimsikd, in 
which all the twenty-four Jinas are extolled. Such Stotras are 
composed by well known devotees and teachers, such ag 
Samantabhadra (c. first half of the 8th century), Bappabhatti 
(c. 743-838). Sobhana (second half of the 10th century), Jina- 
prabha Süri (beginning of the 14th century) and others. As 
glorification of Jinas and saints does not admit of much varia- 
tion of subject-matter, some poems are artificially constructed 
to show various tricks of language in the use of Yamaka and 
other rhetorical figures on the regular model of the Kavya; 
while others contain religious reflections and instructions, 
which conduce little towards literature proper. In his Siddhi- 
priyastotra, for instance, Devanandi, who is probably not 
identical with the old Pijyapada, employs Antya-yamaka in 
the same order of syllables over nearly half the foot in two 
consecutive Vasantatilaka feet of each stanza. The following 


Stanza quoted from the poem will serve as a specimen of its 
style and diction : 


yasmin vibhati kala-hamisa-ravair asokas 
chindyat sa bhinna-bhava-matsara-vaira-Sokah 
devo’bhinandana-jino guru me'gha-jalari 
Sampeva parvata-tatarh guru-megha-jalam || 


Ín the same way, Sobhana in his Calurvim$ati-jina-stuli (also 
called Sobhana-stuti with an obvious pun) not only employs a 
large number of metres in its ninety-six stanzas, but also con- 
structs his verses in such a way that the entire second and fourth 
feet of each verse have the same order of syllables. Sometimes 
the poems are what is called Sad-bhasa-nirmita, each stanza 
being written in a different language, the six languages being 
Sanskrit, Maharastri, Magadhi, Saurseni, Paisaci, and Apabhrarga. 
Such Stotras, for instance, are the Par$va-jina-stavana by Dharma- 
vardhana and the Santinatha-stavana by Jinapadma (first half 
of the 14th century), Some of the Stotras, again, have a dis- 
tinctly instructive or philosophical colouring, such as the Ekī- 
bhava-stotra and the Jridna-locana stotra of Vadiraja (about 1025 
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A). The famous Vilaraga-stotra of the great Acarya Hema- 
candra, written at the request of king Kumarapala, is ostensibly 
a poem in praise of Mahavira, the Passionless One, but it is 
also a poetical manual of Jaina doctrine, divided into twenty 
Prakasas or sections of generally eight to ten Slokas, written in 
the direct and forcible language of knowledge and adoration. 

Of the Hindu Stotras it is difficult to say if all the two 
hundred Vedantic Stotras, which pass current under the name 
of the great Vedantic philosopher Sarnkaracarya, are rightly 
ascribed ; but there is no reason to suppose that not one of them 
came from him. The obvious sectarian bias of some of them 
docs not rule out his authorship, for devotion to a particular 
deity is not inconsistent with the profession of severe monistic 
idealism ; while some, again, are commented upon by more than 
one reliable and fairly old scholiast. It is possible that the 
majority of these Stotras were composed by later Samkaras of 
the Sarhpradaya or even passed off under his name; but since 
there is no criterion, except that of style and treatment, at best 
unsafe guides, one can never be positive on the question. Some 
of these Stotras, however, are undoubtedly inspired by religious 
enthusiasm and attain a charming quality of tender expression, 
inspite of occasional philosophical or didactic background. Such 
for instance, are the Sivaparadha-ksamapana in Sragdhara ; the 
Dvüadasa-parijarika (commonly known as the Moha-mudgara) and 
the very similar Carpala-pafjarika (Bhaja-Govindam) Stotra, 
both in rhymed moric metre; the several short Stotras in 
Bhujangaprayata, namely, the DaSa-Slokt (or Nirvana-dasaka), 
Atma-satka (or Nirvana-satka), Vedasara-Siva-stuti ; and the shor- 
ter Ananda-lahari in twenty Sikharini stanzas. As most of these 
Stotras are well known, it is not necessary to give quotations 
here. Not only ease and elegance of expression, but also the 
smooth flow of metre and use of rhyme make these deservedly 
popular Stotras occupy a high rank in Sanskrit Stotra literature. 
The Sat-padi or Visnu-sat-padi in six Arya stanzas, in which 
Occur the well known lines: 


saty api bhedapagame natha tavaham na mamakinas tvam 
samudro hi tarangah kvacana samudro na tarangah || 


or the much longer Harim-Ide Stotra in forty-three Mattamayura 
Stanzas are Gamsi in less musical and more difficult metres 
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and are more distinctly doctrinal, the former naturally claiming 
more than, half a dozen commentaries, and the latter being 
honoured with scholia written by Vidyaranya, Svayarhprakaga, 
Anandagiri and even Samkara himself! 

But there is also a large number of other Stotras ascribed to 
Samkara. ‘Their form and content, however, are of somewhat 
stereotyped nature; and not being vouched for by any old 
author or commentary, their authenticity is extremely doubtful. 
We have, for instance, some fifteen Stotras in Bhujangaprayata, 
addressed to a variety of deities like Ganesa, Daksinamürti, Devi, 
Bhavani, Nrsihha, Rama, Visnu, Siva, Samba, Subrahmanya, 
Datta, Hantmat, Gandaki and so forth. The Astakas, written 
in a larger variety of metres and addressed to a larger variety 
of gods, are counted as more than thirty-five, such as those rela- 
ting to Acyuta, Annapürna, Amba, Ardhanariévara,  Kala- 
Bhairava, Krsna, Ganga, Ganesa, Govinda, Cidananda, Jagan- 
hatha, Tripurasundari Daksinamirti, Narmada, Panduranga, 
Bala-krsna, Bindu-madhava, Bhavani, Bhairava, Manikarnikà, 
Yamuna, Raghava, Rama, Linga, Bhramaramba, Saradamba, 
Siva, Sricakra, Sahaja, Hara-gauri and Halasya. We have also 
longer Sakti hymns to Annapurna, Kali, Syama, Parvati, 
Matangi, Jvala-mukhi, Kamaksi, Minakst, Lalita and Raja- 
raje$vari; Vaisnava hymns to Hari, Mukunda, Narayana, 
Nrsimha and Cakrapani; Saiva hymns to Mrtyunjaya, Mahes- 
vara, and Pafica-vaktra ; besides hymns to holy places and sacred 
rivers. In addition to the Aparadha-ksamapana Stotra to Siva, 
there are two other Ksamapana hymns addressed respectively 
to Devi and Kali. There are at least three hymns in which the 
traditional head-to-foot description of deities occurs; four 
hymns concerning Sodasopacara or Catuh-sastyupacara Puja; 
over twelve hymns on Manasa-puja addressed chiefly to the un- 
embodied. Atman. Thus, almost all important sects and schools 
of opinion are practically represented in the fairly comprehen- 
sive number of more than two hundred Stotras attributed to 
the great Acarya, but it is difficult to believe that all or most 
of them belong really to him. An exception however, has been 
made in favour of two of these, namely, the Daksinamiirti 
Astaka and Gopüla Astaka. Although the former consists of 
ten (or even fifteen) stanzas in Sardulavikridita. metre, it is 
often styled an Astaka ; and not only Sarhkara himself but also 
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‘Suresvara,  Vidyaranya, Syayamprakasa,  Pürnananda and 
Narayanatirtha are credited with commentaries on this well- 
known hymn; while the Gopalastaka, not so well reputed, is 
honoured at least by a commentary attributed to Anandatirtha. 
Whether spurious or genuine, there can be no doubt that some 
of these Sarnkarite Stotras form a special class of Vedanta litera- 
ture and enjoy, not only on this account but also on account 
of their devotional feeling and expression, wide and unparallel- 
ed popularity. 

"Other earlier Hindu Stotras are, in the same way, of un- 
‘certain date and origin; but some of them are fine devotional 
hymns of deserved popularity. The peculiarly titled Siva- 
mahimnah Stotram of Puspadanta, however, is cited by Raja- 
éekhara in his Kavya-mimamsa and the Kashmirian Jayanta- 
bhatta in his Nyaya-mafjari, and therefore, it must be earlier 
than the 10th century a.D. It is a fine but erudite poem, which, 
if we leave aside the eleven concluding Phala-éruti verses in 
different metres, consists of about thirty Sikharinr stanzas, 
Although the author himself disclaims what is called Ku-tarka: 


kim-thah kim-kàyah sa khalu kim-upayas tribhuvanam 
kim-àdharo dhata srajati kim-upadana iti ca | 
atarkyasvarye tvayyanavasara-duhstho hata-dhiyah 
kutarko'yaii karhgcin mukharayati mohaya jagatah l| 


and in the diversity of conflicting views he surrenders himself 
unreservedly to the grace of his deity: 


trayr samkhyam yogah pasupati-matam vaisnavam iti 
prabhinne prasthane param idam adah pathyam iti ca | 
rucinam vaicitryād yju-kutilanana-patha-jusam 

nrnàm eko. gamyas tvam asi payasam arnava iva || 


Yet, as the numerous learned commentaries on the hymn attest, 
it is no less recondite and philosophical both in thought and 
‘expression. Although the hymn is interpreted so as to apply 
to Visnu as well, it became, through its popularity, the pre- 
cursor of other Mahimnah Stotras in praise of other deities. 
Thus, we have a Ganapati-mahimnah Stotra, also composed 
in Sikharint metre (80 stanzas) and sometimes ascribed to 
Puspadanta himself, a longer Tripura-mahimnah Stotra, in a 
variety of metres (56 stazas) attributed to Durvasas, and a 
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Visnu-mahimmah Stolra in the Sikharini metre (32 Stanza), 


written by Brahmananda Svamin. We have a similar series of 
short morning hymns (Pralah-smarana Stoiras) all of which 


begin with the words pratah smarami, and consist of three to. 


six Vasantatilaka stanzas. Three of them addressed respec- 
tively to Ganesa, Siva and Candi are given in Saddharma. 
cimtamani ; three addressed similarly to Sürya, Rama and Para. 
brahma are anonymous, while one addressed to Visnu is quoted. 
in the 4cara-mayükha and ascribed to Vyasa. As a specimen 


we might quote from the last hymn (three stanzas), which is. 


perhaps the least known but which in its contemplation of 
Brahman rises to the height of Vedantic thought: 


pratah smarami hrdi samsphurad atma-tattvara 
satcitsukham parama-harüsa-gatir turiyam | 

yat svapna-jagara-susuptam avaimi nityam 

tad brahma niskalam aham na ca bhüta-sainghah \| 


pratar bhajami manaso vacasam agamyarh 
vaco vibhanti nikhila yad-anugrahena | 

yan neti neti vacanair nigama avocariis 

tam deva-devam ajam acyutam ahur agryam || 


pratar namami tamasah param arka-varnam 
purnam sanatana-padam purusottamakhyam | 
yasminn idam jagad a$esam agesa-mirtau 

rajjvàm bhujzrhgama iva pratibhasitam vai || 


We have a similar series of Manasa-pujà Slotras dedicated to 
various deities, and another series of minute head-to-foot des- 
cription of the physical features (padadi-kesanta-paryanta-var- 
nana) of the adored gods, to which may be added the series of 
Sata-nàma or Sahasra-nàma Stotras, which are nothing more than 
litanies of a hundred or thousand sacred names stringed together: 
for daily repetition. 

Many of the apparently late Stotras are dateless and 
apocryphal, but they are ascribed indiscriminately to Yajiia 


valkya, Vyasa, Valmiki, Vasistha, Ravana, Upamanyu, Durvasas- 


and even Kalidasa. Even if their intrinsic merit may not 
justify such attribution, some of them are undoubtedly fine 
hymns. Such, for instance is the short literary piece, the 
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Suryarya-stolra or Ravi-gaiha in nine Arya stanzas, attributed . 
to Yajfiavalkya. As its first verse : 


$uka-tunda-cchavi savitu$ canda-ruceh pundarika-vana-bandhoh | 
mandalam uditam vande kundalam akhandalasayah ll 


is quoted anonymously in the Kavindra-vacana-samuccaya, it 
should be dated earlier than the 10th century; but the verse 
is ascribed to Vidya in Sadukii-karnamyla and to Nagamma 
in Sarngadhara-paddhati ! ! The Nava-graha-stotra, also ascrib- 
ed to Vyasa, is rather a conventional litany which systematically 
devotes nine Anustubh stanzas respectively to the nine planets, 
but it begins with the well known Sirya-namaskriya : 


japa-kusuma-samkasam kasyapeyath mahadyutim | 
dvantárim sarva-papa-ghnaii pranato'smi divakaram || 


Similarly, the Ramdstakam, also ascribed to Vyasa, gives in 
eight Pramanika stanzas, a string of pious epithets in eulogy 
of Rama, with the refrain: bhaje ha ramam advayam. Vasistha 
has to his credit a similar Daridrya-dahana Siva-stotra composed 
in eight Vasantatilaka stanzas with the refrain : 
daridrya-duhkha-dahanaya namah Sivaya. 

But a greater claim to literary, as well as devotional, value can 
be made by the fine Siva-stotra ascribed to Upamanyu. It is a 
Short piece in twenty Sundari or Viyogini stanzas—a metre 
rarely used in Stotra literature; but not only the musical metre 
but also its simple and forcible expression makes it an attrac- 
tive religious hymn. As the hymn is perhaps not so well known, . 
we quote from it to illustrate our point : 
tvad-anusmrtir eva pavani stuti-yukta na hi vaktum isa sa | 
madhuram hi payah svabhavato nanu kidrk sita-Sarkaranvitam || 
Sa-viso’pyamrtayate bhavafi chava-mundabharano’pi pavanah | 
bhava eva bhavantakah satam sama-drstir visameksano'pi san || 
kva drsarh vidadhamj kir karomy anutisthami 

katham bhayakulah | 
kva nu tisthasi raksa raksa mam ayi Sarhbho Sarangato’smi te || 


But this well-expressed; and easy flow of devotional feeling is 
perhaps not so clear in two more ambitious Stotras, namely, the - 
Siva-tandava and the Siva-stuli, attributed respectively to - 
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Ravana and Lanke$vara. Both are short poems of 14 and 10 
stanzas respectively, but both are artificially constructed in the 


- ornate style and diction, composed in the more difficult and 


less musical Paficacamara and Prthvi metres respectively.. One 
specimen from each would be enough : 


navma-megha-mandalrniruddha-durdhara-sphurat- 
kuhü-nisithinr-tamah-prabandha-bandhu-kandharah 
nilimpa-nirjharr-dharas tanotu krtti-sundarah 
kalanidhana-bandhurah śriyarn jagad-dhuram-dharah 
(Siva-tàndava, st. 7) 
vrsopari-parispurad-dhavala-dhama dhama $riyam 
kubera-giri-gaurima-prabhava-garva-nirvasi tat | 
kvacit punar uma-kucopacita-kuikumai rafíjitam 
gajajina-virajitarh vrjina-bhanga-bijarh bhaje ll 
(Siva-stuti, st. 9) 


There are, again, several Stotras addressed to the river-goddess 
Ganga, attributed respectively to Valmiki, Kalidasa, Sarmhkara 
and curiously enough, to a Muslim poet nained Daraf Khan. 
The first two are Astakas in Sardülavikridita ; and even if the 
and Kalidasa may be questioned, they 
show considerable literary, if not poetic, gift. The Samkarite 


hymn in fourteen Pajjhatika stanzas, beginning with : 


devi sure$vari bhagavati gange 
tribhuvana-tarini tarala-tarange | 


1s Much better known, but it does not rise much above the level 


of a devotional litany. The Daraf Khan Stotra 
duction of sev 


compar 


is a short pro- 
cn or eight stanzas in different metres. As it is 


atively little known, we quote here the first two stanzas :- 


yat tyaktarh janantganair yad api na sprstam suhrd-bandhavaih 
yasmin pantha-drganta-samnipatite taih smaryate &r-harih | 
svanke nyasya tad idrsarh vapur aho svikurvati pauruşarh 
tvari tavat karuņāparāyaņa-parā matasi bhagiratht || 


acyuta-carana-tarangini sasi-Sekhara-mauli-malati-male 
tvayi tanu-vitarana-samaye deya harata na me harita || 


It will be seen that im the last stanza the poet desires not 


à Visnutva but Sivatva because he would not like to'have the 
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Ganga rolling at his feet but held on his head ! This conceit, 
though striking, is typical of such literary compositions. 

It is not necessary to notice any more apocryphal Stotras of 
this type ; but the avowedly literary Satakas, which carry on the 
tradition of Bana and Mayüra, are within greater historical cer- 
tainty. Most of them are elaborately constructed with greater 
literary than devotional pretension, and sometimes attempt con- 
ventional tricks of style which diminish their value as Stotras 
proper. An exception, however, must be made in favour of 
the deservedly popular Mukunda-málà of the devout Vaisnava 
king Kulasekhara of Kerala, which is perhaps one of the earliest 
and best of such literary compositions. It is a short poem of 
thirty-four eulogistic stanzas composed in a variety of lyrical 
measures. Even if it has some stylistic affectations, they are 
mostly redeemed by its unmistakable devotional earnestness as 
well as by a proper sense of style. The Vaisnava idea of Prapatti 
(surrender) and Prasada (grace) finds a fine expression in the 
poets fervent adoration of his beloved deity : 


nastha dharme na vasu-nicaye naiva kamopabhoge 

yad bhavyam tad bhavatu bhagavan pürva-karmánurüpam |, 
etat prarthyarh mama bahu-matarh janma-janmantare’ pi 
tvat-padambhoruha-yuga-gata niécala bhaktir astu ll 


divi và bhuvi, và mamástu vaso narake và narakantaka 
prakamam | 
avadhirita-Saradaravindau caranau te marane'pi cintayami \| 


baddhenanjalinà natena śirasā gatraih sa-romodgamaih 
kanthena svara-gadgadena nayanenodgirna-baspambuni | 
nityam tvac-caranaravinda-yugala-dhyanamrtasvadinàm 
asmakarh sarasiruhaksa satatam sampadyatàm jivitam ll 


The same high praise cannot, however, be accorded to : 
other South Indian hymns of later times, nor to the Kash- 
mirian Saivite poems of a devotional character. The twenty 
Short hymns, for instance, of Utpaladeva of Kashmir (c. 925 
^. DJ, are uneven, some being ‘elaborate in the conventional 
literary manner. The earlier Devt-Sataka of Anandavardhana 
(c. 850 AD.) and Z$vara-$ataka of Avatara of unknown date are 
Stupid Durghata poems, with verbal tricks and Citra-bandhas, 
So wisely condemned by Anandavardhana himself in his work 
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on Poetics, The Vakrokli-paficasika of Ratnakara, which 
makes the playful love of Siva and Parvati its theme, is a 
similar exercise in style, illustrating the clever use of punning 
. ambiguities in the employment of the verbal figure Vakrokti 
in fifty Sardulavikridita stanzas. It has little religious leaning, 
but perhaps the poet fondly felt that as men delight in these 
` verbal tricks so would the gods find pleasure in them! The 
Ardha-nari$vara-stotra of Kahlana, a short piece of eighteen 
Sardülavikridita stanzas, is much better in this respect, not- 
withstanding its partiality for alliteration, The Sdmba-pafica- 
Sika, an eulogy of the sun-god in fifty (mostly Mandakranta), 
verses, is also probably a Kashmirian work, being commented 
upon by Ksemaraja in the beginning of the 13th century; but 
it is referred to the mythical Samba, son of Krsna, even if it is 
. an apparently late and laboured work having a background of 
Kashmirian Saiva philosophy. 

From the later Stotras of a literary character, all of which 
show, more or less, technical skill of the conventional kind but 
'sometimes rise to fine words and ideas, it is difficult to single 
“out works of really outstanding excellence. The Narayaniya 
of Narayana-bhatta of Kerala, composed in 1585 A.D. is a devout 
but highly artificial poem of a thousand learned verses, divided 
symmetrically into ten decades and addressed to the deity Krsna 
of Guruvayoor, who is said to have cured the author of rheu- 
matism after listening to the verses! The shorter Ananda- 
lahari of twenty Sikharini stanzas mentioned above has per- 
haps a better claim to being mentioned as a devotional hymn 
of quite laudable literary cffort, even if it may not have 
been composed by the great Sarnkara. Another anonymous 


Astaka to Jagannatha, sometimes ascribed to Caitanya of Ben- 
gal, which contains the refrain : 


jagannathah svamr nayana-patha-gami bhavatu ine 


is a fine lyric of eight Sikharinr stanzas which, inspite of its 
small size, deserves mention in this connection. The more 
ambitious Ananda-mandahimi of the well known Bengal philo- 
sopher Madhusüdana Sarasvati, who flourished at the middle 
of the 16th century, is a similar production in praise of Krsna, 
in 102 sonorous Sardulavikridita stanzas, in which both ‘the 


` learning and devoutness of the author express themselves equally 
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well in a highly ornate style. The same remarks apply to a 
number of 17th; century productions, such as the five Laharis 
(namely, Ampla°, Sudha°, Ganga?, Karuná? and Laksmi^) of 
Jagannatha, the poet-rhetorician from Tailanga; the Ananda- 
sagara-slava of Nilakantha Diksita in praise of the goddess 
Minaksi, consort of Sundaranatha Siva of Madura; the Sudar- 
śana-śataka of Küra-Nàrayana in praise of Visnu's discus, and 
the three long stilted panegyrics (each containing over a hundred 
stanzas) of Rama’s weapons (Ramastaprása in Sardülavikridita, 
Ráma-capa-siava in the same metre and Rdma-bana-stava in 
Sragdhara) by Nilakantha's pupil Ramabhadra Diksita, who also 
perpetrated an absurdity of alphabetically arranged eulogy of 
the same deity, called Varna-málü Stotra, These are really 
Kavyas rather than Stotras proper, or at best Stotra-kavyas, and 
should be taken as such. As mythology concerning various deities 
forms the theme of a large number of later ornate Kavyas, the 
devotional poems as such should be distinguished from them. 
Works like the Hara-vijaya of Ratnakara, Srthantha-carita of 
Mankhaka, Naráyanananda of Vastupala, Yadavabhyudaya of 
Venkata De$ika, Siva-lilarnava of Nilakantha Diksita, Hari- 
vildsa of Lolimbaraja, Govinda-lilamrta ‘of Krsnadasa Kaviraja, 
or Bhiksütana of Utpreksavallabha, to name only a few at ran- 
dom, can be regarded as no more religious poems than the 
Buddha-carita of Asvaghosa, Kumaürasambhava of Kalidasa, 
Kiratarjuntya of Bharavi or SiSupala-vadha of Magha. To the 
same class belongs the large number of benedictory or laudatory 
verses, which are culled from classical poems and dramas by an- 
thologists and rhetoricians, although some of them do contain 
fervent appeals to deities. 

One of the noteworthy features of some of the literary Stotras 
is that they give a highly sensuous decription of the love-adven- 
tures of the deities, or a detailed enumeration of their physical 
charms, masculine or femine, with considerable erotic flavour. 
This may be one form of the mediaeval erotic mysticism, of which 
We shall speak presently; but apart from the sports of Radha 
and Krsna, where such delineation is perhaps not out of place, 
there is a tendency, commencing from the tradition of Kumara- 
Sambhava viii, to ascribe sexual attributes to divine beings or 
paint their amours with lavish details. "The gentle description 
of the love of deities, like those found in the benedictory 
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stanzas of the Ratnavalt or Priyadarsikd, does not exceed good. 
taste; but some pocts like to describe their deities in parti- 
cularly dubious amorous situations. On the other hand, we 
have the description of the divine limbs of Visnu, Siva or 
Sakti from the head to the toe-nail; and even the footwear 
of the deity—a curious instance of foot-fetichism—becomes an 
object of eulogy in a thousand verses in the Padwka-sahasra of 
Venkata Degika ! Müka Kavi, alleged to have been a contem- 
porary of Sarnkara, attempts in his Panca-sati a tour de force 
in five hundred erotico-religious verses, describing in each cen- 
tury of verse such physical charms and attributes. of his deity 
(Kamakst of Kāñcī) as her smile, her side-long glances, her 
lotus-feet and so forth. The climax is reached in Laksmana 
Acàrya's Candi-kuca-paricaáikà, which describes in more than 
fifty verses the glory and beauty of Candr's breasts, albeit they 
are described as the breasts of the mother-goddess ! This grow- 
ing sensuous attitude naturally brings us to the consideration 
of the other line of development of Sanskrit Stotra literature,. 
namely, to the Stotras of a distinctly emotional and crotico- 
mystic type, to which we shall now turn our attention. 
III 

We now come to the other series of mediaeval devotional 
Stotra, which marks a departure from the tradition of literary 
and reflective Stotra, of which the Vedantic hymns ascribed 
to Samkara may be taken as the type, by their erotico-mystic 
sensibility and by their more passionate and sensuous content 
and expression. We have already said that these erotico-devo- 
tional Stotras and) short poems give expression to a phase of 
the mediaeval Bhakti movement, which was prominently emo- 
tional, and base the religious sentiment, mystically, upon the 
exceedingly familiar and authentic intensity of transfigured 
sex-passion. In other words, the basic inspiration here is not 
speculative thought, as in the case of Samkarite Stotras, but a 
quasi-amorous attitude which transforms the mighty sex-impulse 
into an ecstatic religious emotion, and thereby relates the devo- 
tional literature very closely to the erotic, by expressing religi- 
ous longings in the intimate language and imagery of earthly 
passion. However figuratively or philosophically the hymns 
and poems may be interpreted, there can be no doubt that they 
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make erotic emotionalism their refined. and sublimated essence. 
put the Bhakti movement, in all its sectarian ramifications, 
centres chiefly round the early romatic life of Krsna as it is 
described, not in the Epic, but in the Puranas. No doubt, the 
sentiment of Bhakti came to be applied occasionally to other 
deities as well, including even the Buddha ; and the Bhiksatana 
Kavya of Gokula or Sivadasa (better known by his title 
Utpreksa-vallabha), which describes Siva’s wandering about as 
a mendicant for almns and the feelings of the Apsarasas of 
Indra's heaven at his approach, places the austere and terrible 
god in a novel and interesting erotic surrounding. But the 
mediaeval Krsna-Gopi legend had perhaps the greatest erotic 
possibilities, which were developed to the fullest extent; for 
in the case of Siva or the Buddha, there was no tradition of a 
youthful saviour, as there was in the case of Krsna, on 
which quasi-erotic ideas could easily centre. 

The new movemeni, therefore, was chiefly concerned with 
the mediaeval Vaisnava sects who-adored Krsna, especially the 
youthful Krsna. The Srimad-bhagavaia, as the great Vaisnava 
scripture of emotional devotion and store-house of romantic 
Krsna-legends became the starting point of the theology of neo- 
Vaisnava sects and supplied the basic inspiration to the new 
devotional poetry. Contrasted with the Hari-vamsa and the 
Visnu-puraina, the Bhagavata scarcely deals with the entire life 
of Krsna, but concentrates all its strength upon his boyhood 
and youth. With the youthful Krsna at the centre, it weaves. 
its peculiar theory and practice of intensely personal and 
passionate Bhakti, which is somewhat different from the exalt- 
cd and speculative Bhakti of the Bhagavad-gild. Although 
Radha is not mentioned, the Gopis figure prominently in the 
romantic legend, and their dalliance with Krsna is described in 
highly emotional and sensuous terms. The utter self-abandon- 
ment of the Gopis, the romantic love of the mistress for her 
lover, becomes the accepted symbol of the soul's longing for 
God; and the vivid realisation of the eternal sports of Krsna 
in an imaginative Vrndavana is supposed by some Vaisnava 
sects to lead, to a passionate love and devotion for the deity. 
The Bhagavata, and following it the Padma and the Brahma- 
vaivarta, in their glorification of the Vrndavana-lila of Krsna, 
introduces a type of erotic mysticism as their leading religious 
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motive. The apotheosis of the Radha-Krsna legends, with all 
its parapharnelia of impassioned beatific sports, becomes a 
literary gain of immense importance, and lifts the devotional 
literature from the dead level of speculative thought to the 
romantic richness of an intensely passionate experience. "Thus, 
the new standpoint vivifies religion, as well as its poetry, 
with a human element, and transfigures one of the most power- 
ful impulses of the human mind into a means of glorious exalt- 
ation. It thereby brings colour and beauty into religious life ; 
and its essential truth lies in its assertion of the emotional and 
aesthetic in human nature against rigid austerity or the hard 
intellectuality of dogmas and doctrines. 

But, in course of time, the new movement crcates its own 
dogmas and doctrines. Along with its theology and philo- 
sophy, the sectarian devotionalism elaborates its appropriate 
system of emotional analysis, its refinements of psychology and 
poetics, its subtleties of phraseology, imagery and conceits. 
This is a natural corollary of the fact that the new movement 
flourished in an age of scholastic cultivation of learning. At 
no stage of its history, indecd, Sanskrit literature was a spon- 
taneous product of poetic imagination; much culture and 
practice, and not inborn gift alone, went into its making; it 
was severely dominated by a self-conscious idea of art and 
method and was not generally meant for undisciplined enjoy- 
ment; its super-normal or super-individual character was re- 
cognised both by theory and practice, which ruled out personal 
emotion and emphasised purely artistic sentiment. All these 
tendencies become naturally exaggerated in a scholastic age, in 
which the really creative impulse in every sphere of knowledge 
or art was practically over. It was now a stage of critical 
elaboration, of fertile but fruitless erudition, of prolix but 
uncreative subtleties, and of amazing but wearisome acumen 
‘for trivial niceties. A concomitant cult of style was evolved, 
in which industry was reckoned higher than inspiration, à 
normative doctrine of technique replaced free exercise of the 
poetic imagination, a respect for literary convention ousted in: 
dividuality of poetic treatment. No doubt, the Stotra springs 
from a more personal religious consciousness, but it could not 
entirely escape the inevitable stylistic elegancies and sentimen- 
tal niceties which characterise the general literature of the age. 
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The technical analysis and authority of the older Poetics 
and Erotics had already evolved a system of meticulous classi- 
fication of the ways, means and effects of the erotic sentiment, 
and established a series of rigid conventionalities to be express- 
ed in stock poetic and emotional phrases, analogies and con- 
ceits. To all this the neo-Vaisnava theology and theory of 
sentiment added a further mass of well defined. subtleties and. 
clegancies, As the sentiment of Bhakti or religious devotion was 
approximated to the sentiment of literary relish, called Rasa, 
the whole apparatus of Alamkara, as well as Kama-Sastra, tech- 
nicalities were ingeniously utilised and exalted, although the 
orthodox theory itself would never regard Bhakti as a Rasa. 
The result was the elaboration of a highly complicated mass of 
theological and psychological niceties, which were implicitly 
accepted as aesthetic and emotional conventions for application 
in literary productions. Nevertheless, it must also be admitted 
that the new application, in its eroticreligious subtilising of 
emotional details, became novel, intimate and inspiring ; for 
the erotic sensibility in its devotional ecstasy very often rose 
above the mere formalism of rhetorical and psychological ana- 
lysis, of metaphysical and theological convention. Very often, 
therefore, we find in this religious literature a rare and pleasing 
charm, a luscious exuberance of pictorial fancy and a mood of 
Sensuous sentimentality, which we miss in the religious litera- 
ture of earlier periods. It is true that the reality of personal 
feciing is sometimes lost in the repetition of conventional ideas 
and imageries, but the spring and resonance of melodious metres 
and the swing and smoothness of the comparatively facile dic- 
tion, as well as the inherent passion and picturesqueness of the 
Tomantic content, frequently make the devotional poems and 
Songs transcend the refined artificiality of stereotvped idea and 
expression. Even the subtle dogmas and formulas appear to 
have a charming effect on literary conception and phrasing, 
being often transmuted by its fervent attitude into fine things 
of art. The poems may not always have reached a high stan- 
dard of absolute poetic excellence, but the standard which they 
often reach, in their rich and concrete expression of ecstatic 
elevation, is striking enough as a symptom of the presence of 
the poetic spirit, which the emotional Bhakti movement 
brought in its wake and which made its devotees passionately 
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and beautifully articulate. 

But the passionately inclined devotional attitude was no: 
without its defect and danger. The Puranic life of Krsna be. 
ing brought. to the foreground, the ancient Epic figure of 
Vasudeva-Krsna was transformed beyond recognition, The old 
epic spirit of godly wisdom and manly devotion was replaced 
by a new spirit of mystical-emotional theology, which went into 
tender rapture over divine babyhood, into frankly sensuous 
ecstasy over the sportive loveliness of divine adolescence ; and 
its god was moulded accordingly. The mediaeval expression 
of religious devotion dispenses with the necessity of intellectual 
conviction (jñāna) or moral activity (Karman) in the orthodox 
sense, but takes its stand entirely upon a subtilised form of 
emotional realisation (Rasa). The Bengal theistic Vaisnavism, 
for instance, conceives its personal god, Krsna of Vrndavana, 
as possessed of divinely human qualities, and fashions its man- 
like god in the light of human relationship. The Bhakti, in 
this system, is not an austere concentration of the mind on 
absolute reality, but the loving contemplation of a benign and 
blissful personal god, who is felt to be remote but whom the 
devotee desires to bring nearer to his feeling than to his under- 
standing. It is also an experience capable of ascending scale 
of emotions. In theory and practice, it seeks to realise what is 
Supposed to be the actual feeling of the deity, figured as a 
friend, son, father or master, but chiefly and. essentially as a 
lover, in terms of such series of exceedingly familiar and 
authentic sentiments of a human being. All worship and 
salvation are regarded as nothing more than a blissful enjoy- 
ment of the purposeless divine sports in Vrndavana, involving 
personal consciousness and relation, direct or remote, between 
the enjoyer and the enjoyed. But the danger of such an atti- 
tude is also clear. As emphasis is laid chiefly on the erotic 
sentiment involved in the eternal Vrndavana sports of Krsna, 
the attitude, however metaphysically interpreted, becomes too 
ardent, borders dangerously on sense-devotion and often lapses 
into a vivid and literal sensuousness. 

Whatever may be the devotional value of this attitude; 
there can be no doubt that it became immensely fruitful in 
literature. It enlivened its Stotras and lifted them to a high 
level of passionate expression, imparting to them, as it did, as 
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much human as transcendental value. The devotee-poet speaks 
indeed of Radha and Krsna, but under this thin veil he speaks 
of his own feelings, of his own hope and fear, of his own joys 
and sorrows. Though still theoretically vicarious, the erotic 
and other sentiments spring ultimately from the direct personal 
realisation of the poet. Regarded from this point of view, 
there is no sickly sentimentality or vague reflectiveness in these 
impassioned utterances; and what appeals most is not their 
theological subtleties, nor their rhetorical commonplaces, but 
their tenderness and human interest. However crude the erotic 
passages may appear to modern taste, it is impossible to under- 
rate the honest human passion which is expressed in them with 
exquisite directness of speech. 

The earliest sustained composition, which illustrates some 
of these tendencies, appear to be the Krsna-karnamrta of Lila- 
$uka, of which the text exists in two recensions. The Southern 
and Western manuscripts present the text in an expanded form 
in three A$vasas of more than a hundred stanzas in each ; while, 
curiously enough, the Bengal tradition appears to have preserved 
this South Indian text more uniformly in one A$vasa only, 
namely, the first, with 112 stanzas. One of the concluding self- 
descriptive verses in the first A$vasa' appears to make a pun- 
ning, but reverential, mention of the poets parents, Damodara 
aud Nivi, and of his preceptor Isana-deva ; while the opening 
stanza speaks of Somagiri, apparently a Samkarite ascetic, as 
his spiritual Guru. The poet calls himself Lilasuka, without 
the addition of the name Bilvamangala, and does not give the 
fuller form Krsnalilaguka. The fact is important because of 
the possibility of existence of more than one Bilvamangala and 
of a Krsnalilaguka who is known chiefly as a grammarian ; and 
we have nothing except the uncertain testimony of local anec- 
dotes to equate the two names with that of our Lilaska. Beyond 
this nothing authentic is known of the date and personal history 
of our author, although many regions and monastic orders of 
Southern India claim him and have their local legends to sup- 
port the claim ; and reliance on this or that legend would enable 
One to assign him to different periods of time ranging from the 
ninth to the thirteenth century. ; yis 

The Krsna-karnamria is a collection of devotional lyric 
stanzas in various metres, a Stotra-kavya, in which Krsna is the 
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object of the poet's prayer and praise. It is not a descriptive 
poem on the life or sports of Krsna, but a passionate culogy of 
the beloved deity, expressed in erotic words and imageries, in 
a mood of semi-amorous self-surrender. One need scarcely be 
reminded of the Vaisnava dogma summarised in the following 
famous verse : 


Sa esa vasudevo'sau saksat purusa ucyate | 
strrpràyam itarat sarvati jagat brahma-purahsaram || 


‘He, this Vasudeva, alone is spoken of directly as the male 
principle; the rest, the entire universe from Brahmi down- 
wards, is related to him as the female principle’. It is, there- 
fore, the sweet and beautiful form of the adolescent Krsna of 
Vrndavana, the darling of the Gopis, that is ardently adored by 
the poet as his Beloved : 


kamaniya-kisora-mugdha-mürteh 
kala-venu-kvanitàdrtananendoh i 
mama vāci vijrmbhatàm murarer 
madhurimnah kanikapi kapi kapi || 


mada-sikhandi-sikhanda-vibhiisanarh 
madana-manthara-mugdha-mukhambujam | 
vraja-vadhü-nayanafijana-rafjitara 
Vijayatarh mama vanmaya-jivitam || 


astoka-smita-bharam ayataksaii 
nih$esa-stana-mrditam vrajanganabhih 
nihsima-stavakita-nila-kanti-dhararh 
drsyasarh_ tri-bhuvana-sundarain mahas te || 


If any analogy is permissible, one would think in this connexion 
of the mediaeval Christian lyrics, which are laden with 
passionate yearning for the youthful Christ as the beloved, and 
and of which the Song of Solomon ——T am my Beloved's and my 
Beloved is mine’—is the sacred archetype ; but: the difference 
lies in conceiving the youthful Krsna in a background of ex- 
tremely sensuous charm, in the vivid exuberance of erotic fancy, 


and in the attitude of pathetic supplication and’ surrender 
(Prapatti) : i "qoi i 
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amüny adhanyani dinantarani hare tvad-alokanam antarena | 
anátha-bandho karunaika-sindho hà hanta 
hà hanta katha nayami Il 
nibaddha-mürdhaijalir esa yace 
nirandhra-dainyonnati-mukta-kantham | 
dayambudhe deva bhavat-kataksa- 
daksinya-le$ena sakrn nisifica ll 


Although the poem is made up of detached stanzas, the 
ardent longing of our poet-devotee for a vision of his beautiful 
deity : 


mama cetasi sphuratu vallavi-vibhor 

mani-ntipura-pranayi mafiju éiüjitam | 
kamala-vanecara-kalinda-kanyaka- 

kalaharhsa-kantha-kala-kajitadrtam || 


tarunaruna-karunamaya-vipulayata-nayanarit 
kamala-kuca-kalasi-bhara-vipulikrta-pulakam | 
murali-rava-taraltkrta-muni-manasa-nalinarh 
mama khelatu mada-cetasi madhuradharam amrtam \| 
he deva he dayita he jagad-eka-bandho 
he krsna he capala he karunaika-sindho | 
he natha he ramana he nayanabhirama 
hà ha kadā nu bhavitasi padam drśor me || 
the wistfulness of his devotional hope and faith : 
tat kai$oram tac ca vaktraravindam 
tat karunyam te ca Irla-kataksah | 
tat saundaryar sa ca manda-smita-$rih 
satyarh satyam durlabham daivate'pi || 
mayi prasadam madhuraih kataksair 
vamér-ninadanucarair vidhehi | 
tvayi prasanne kim ihaparair nas 
tvay aprasanne kim ihaparir nah || 
and the evident burst of joy and amazement in the fulfilment 
of his cherished desire : 


tad idam upanatam tamala-nilam 
tarala-vilocana-tarakabhiramam | 
mudita-mudita-vaktra-candra-bimbam 
mukharita-venu-vilasi jivitam me || 
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citrarh tad etad caranaravindam 
citram tad etad nayanaravindam | 
citam tad etad vadanaravindam 
citra tad etad vapur asya citram || 


madhuram madhuram vapur asya vibhor 
madhuram madhuram vadanam madhuram | 
madhu-gandhi mrdu-smitam etad aho 
madhuram madhurai madhurarh madhuram || 


—all this supplies an inner unity which weaves the detached 
stanzas into a passionate whole. It will be seen that in the 
stanzas that we have quoted at random we have the flow and 
resonance of a variety of short lyrical measures like Aupac- 
chandasika, Drutavilambita, Praharsini, Indravajra, Upajati, 
Mafijubhasini, Lalitagati, Vasantatilaka, Salini, Puspitagra and 
Totaka, the rhythm of which certainly adds to the charm of 
expression ; and this employment of various musical metres bc- 
came a feature of many of the later emotional Stotra-kavyas, It 
will be seen also that inspite of emotional directness, the poem 
possesses all the distinctive features of a deliberate work of art. 
This result has been possible because here we have not so much 
the systematic expression of religious ideas as their automatic 
emotional fusion into a whole in a remarkable poetical and 
devotional personality, which makes these spiritual effusions in- 
tensely attractive. The sheer beauty and music of words and 
the highly pictorial effect, authenticated by a deep sincerity of 
€cstatic passion, make this work a finished product of lyric imagi- 
nation. It is, therefore, not only a noteworthy poetical com- 
Position of undoubted charm, but also an important document 
of mediaeval Bhakti-devoutness, which illustrates finely the use 
of erotic motif in the service of religion, and deservedly holds 
a high place in its Stotra-literature. 

Several other collections of similar stanzas, called Suman- 
galastotra, Bilvamangala-stotra, Krsna-stotra, Bala-gopala-stuti 
and so forth are also attributed to the author of Krsna-harna- 
mri4. They contain some undoubtedly fine verses of a similar 
type, but the authenticity of such collectanea is extremely doubt- 
ful. Leaving aside such and other apocryphal or stray poems, 
we pass on to the Gita-govinda of Jayadeva. It is not really a 
Stotra or Stotra-kavya ; but, equally famous and popular, it is 
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comparable to Lila$uka's work in many respects ; and represent- 
ing, as it does, another aspect of the same devotional and pocti- 
cal tendency, it becomes with it the rich source of literary and 
religious inspiration of mediaeval India. The fame of Jaya- 
deva's work has never been confined within the limits of Bengal ; 
it has claimed more than forty commentators from different pro- 
vinces of India, and more than a dozen imitations; it is cited 
extensively in Anthologies; it is regarded not only as a great 
poem but also as a great religious work of mediaeval Vaisnava 
Bhakti. Of the author himself, however, our information is 
scanty, although we have a large number of legends which are 
matters of pious belief rather than positive historical facts. In 
a verse occurring in the work itself (xii. 11), we are informed 
that he was the son of Bhojadeva and Ramádevi (v. |. Radha? 
or Vama°), and the name of his wife was probably Padmavatt 
alluded to in other verses. His home was Kendubilva (iii, 10), 
which has been identified with Kenduli, a village on the bank 
of the river Ajaya in the district of Birbhum in Bengal, where 
an annual fair is still held in his honour on the last day of 
Magha. He flourished in the 12th century at the time of 
Laksmana-sena of Bengal, with whose court he is associated. 
Although the Gīta-govinda. contains two fine opening 
Stotras (the Da$àvatara and the Jaya jaya deva hare Stotras) 
the work itself is not a regular Stotra or a Stotra-kavya. But 
it is often regarded as a great religious work, even though its 
literary appeal is no less great. It consists really of a highly 
finished series of lyrics and songs on the erotic episode of 
Krsna's vernal sports in Vrndavana. It is divided into twelve 
cantos in the form, but not in the spirit, of the orthodox Kavya. 
Each canto falls into sections which contain Padavalis or songs, 
composed in rhymed moric metres and set to different tunes. 
"These songs, which are briefly introduced or followed by a 
Stanza or two written in the orthodox classical metres, form 
indeed the staple of the work. They are placed as musical 
Speeches in the mouth of three interlocutors, namely, Krsna, 
Radha and her companion, not in the form of regular dialogues 
but: as lyric expressions of particular emotional predicament, 
individually uttered or described by them in the musical mode. 
The theme, which is developed in this novel operatic form, is 
Simple. It describes the temporary estrangement of Radha 
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from Krsna who is sporting with other Gopis, Radha’s sorrow, 


longing and jealousy, intercession of Radha’s companion, Krsna's. 


return, penitence and propitiation of Radha, and the joy o8 
their final reunion. 

It will be seen that the theme has nothing new in it, and 
in working it out all the conventions and common- 
places of Sanskrit love-poetry are skilfully utilised; but the 
literary form in which the theme is presented is extremely 
original. The work calls itself a Kavya and conforms to the 
formal division into cantos, but in reality it goes much beyond 
the stereotyped Kavya prescribed by the rhetoricians and prac- 
tised by the poets. Modern critics have found in it a lyric 
drama (Lassen) a pastoral (Jones), an opera (Lévi), a melo- 
drama (Pischel) and a refined Yatra (Von Schroeder) It is. 
obvious that none of these descriptions is adequate. As a 
matter of fact, like all creative works of art, it has a form of 
its own, and therefore defies all conventional classification, 
Though cast in a semi-dramatic mould, the spirit is entirely 
lyrical ; though modelled perhaps on the prototype of popular 
Krsna-yatra in its musical and melodramatic peculiarities, it is 
yet far removed from the old Yatra by its highly stylised mode 
of expression; though imbued with religious feeling, the atti- 
tude is not entirely divorced from the secular : though it depicts. 
divine love, this love is considerably humanised in an atmos- 
phere of passionate poetic appeal; though intended and still 
used for popular festival where simplicity and directness count, 
it yet possesses all the distinctive characteristics of a deliberate: 
work of art. The chief interest of the work: lies in its Pada- 
valis. They are meant to be sung as speeches, being skilfully 
composed, as word-pictures in rhymed, alliterative and musical 
moric metres; and the use of refrain not only intensifies their 
haunting melody, but also combines the detached stanzas into: 
a perfect whole. We have thus narration, description and speech 
finely interwoven with recitation and song, a combination 
Which creates a type unknown in Sanskrit. The emotional in: 
flatus is picturesquely supplied, in a novel yet familiar form; 
by the underlying. erotic mysticism, which expresses the ecstatic 
devotional sentiment in the intimate language and imagery of 


earthly passion. All this is not only harmoniously blended with 


the surrounding beauty of nature, but is also enveloped in: 
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a fine excess of pictorial richness, verbal harmony and lyrical 
splendour, of which it is difficult to find a parallel. Jayadeva 
makes a wonderful use of the sheer beauty of words of which 
Sanskrit is so capable; and like all artistic masterpieces his. 
work becomes almost untranslatable. No doubt, there is in all 
this deliberate! workmanship, but all effort is successfully con- 
cealed in an effective simplicity and clarity in a series of ex- 
tremely passionate and musical word-pictures. 

In novelty and completeness of effect, therefore, the Gita- 
govinda is a unique work in Sanskrit both in its emotional 
and literary aspects, and it can be regarded as almost creating 
a new genre... Jayadeva, it is true, emphasises the praise and 
worship of Krsna, but his work is not, at least in its form and 
spirit, the expression of an intensely devotional personality in 
the sense in which Lilasuka’s poem is. Krsna is his theme, the 
facinating Vilasa-kala of the Vrndavana-lila forms its absorbing 
interest : 


yadi hari-smarane sarasadi mano 
yadi vilasa-kalasu kutühalam 
madhura-komala-kanta-padavalim 
śrņu tadà jayadeva-sarasvatim. || 


If Jayadeva claims religious merit, he also prides himself upon 
the elegance, softness and music of his words, as well as upon 
the felicity and richnes of his sentiments.. The claim is by 
no means extravagant. He is chiefly and essentially a poet as 
Lila$uka is chiefly and. essentially a devotee. Three centuries 
later the Caitanya sect of Bengal attempted to interpret the 
Gila-govinda not so much as a poetical composition of great 
beauty but as a devotional text, illustrating the refined subtle- 
ties of its theology and Rasa-Sastra. But it is difficult to believe 
that the Krsnaism, which emerges in a finished literary form 
in this poem, should be equated with the sectarian dogmas 
and. doctrines of later scholastic theologians. As a poet, as well 
as a devotee, of undoubted gifts, Jayadeva could not have made 
it his concern to compose a religious treatise, as perhaps Lila- 
Suka also never did, according to any particular Vaisnava dog- 
matics; he claims merit as a poet; and his religious emotion 
or inspiration should not be allowed to obscure his proper 
claim. i y 
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In the verse quoted above Jayadeva himself indicates that 
the musical Padavalis form the vital element of his poem, and 
rightly characterises them as madhura, komala and künla. But 
just as his work itself does not strictly follow the tradition of 
the Sanskrit Kavya, his Padavalis also do not strictly follow 
the form and spirit of traditional Sanskrit verse. 'The rhymed 
and melodious moric metres with their refrain arc hardly akin 
to older Sanskrit metres, while the last line gives what is called 
the Bhanita—a method not found in earlier Sanskrit poetry 
-of giving us the name of the poct. As the work is well known, 
it is not necessary to give extensive quotations to illustrate our 
point; but take, for instance, the following short Padavali, 
‘describing Radha’s recollection of Krsna’s erotic sports during 
the Rasa-lila : 


samcarad-adhara-sudha-madhura-dhvani- 
mukharita-mohana-vathgam | 

calita-drgaficala-caficalaanauli-kapola-vilola-vatathsam || 

rase harim iha vihita-vilasam | 

smarati mano mama krta-parihasam | (Dhruva) 
candraka-caru-mayiira-sikhandaka-mandala-valayita-kegam lh 
pracura-purandara-dhanur-anurafijita-medura-mudira-suveéam 
Sopa-kadamba-nitambavati-mukha-cumbana-lambhita-lobham 
bandhujiva-madhuradhara-pallavam ullasita-smita-$obham 
Jalada-patala-valad-indu-vinindita-candana-tilaka-lalatam j 
Pinaepayodhara-parisara-mardana-nirdaya-hrdaya-kapatam 
$ri-jayadeva-bhanitam atisundara-mohana-madhuripuxrüpam | 
"hari-carana-smaranam prati sariprati punyavatàm anurüpam || 


It will be seen that the diction of the Padavalr accepts the lite- 
rary convention of Sanskrit in its profuse employment of verbal 
figures like alliteration and chiming, in its highly ornamental 
Stylistic mode of expression ; but at the same time it reflects 
the spirit and manner of vernacular songs. The very term 
Padavali itself, which becomes so familiar in later Bengali 
‘songs, is not found in this sense in Sanskrit, but is obviously 
taken from popular poetry. The diction is indeed highly 
-cultivated, but the appeal is direct and popular. The presump- 
-tion is not unlikely, therefore, that the vernacular literature in 
this case must have reacted upon the Sanskrit; and the Gita- 
govinda is probably one of the earliest examples of an attempt 
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to renew and remodel older forms of Sanskrit composition by 
absorbing the newer characteristics of the coming literature in 
the vernacular. The novelty of Jayadeva's attempt became so: 
attractive that the Padavali came to be established as an in- 
teresting feature not only in Bengali Vaisnava songs but also in. 
later devotional Vaisnava literature in Sanskrit, 

This is seen not only in about a dozen imitations which 
the Gita-govinda, like the Meghadüta, produced, but also, in- 
dependently, in some works which introduce Padavalis com- 
posed on the model of those of Jayadeva. Thus, we have inferior: 
imitative works like the Gita-gouripati of Bhanudatta, Gita- 
vaghava of Prabhakara and of Hari-samkara, Gita-digambara 
of Vamsamani, which substitute the theme of Hara and Gaurr 
or Rama and Sita for that of Krsna and Radha; but it is not 
necessary to consider them here, for these literary counterfeits 
produced in an unoriginal epoch never became the current 
coins of poetry. But how close the imitation is will be clear 
if we compare, for instance, the following passage from the 
Gita-gowurzpali : 
abhinava-yauvana-bhüsitaya dara-taralita-locana-tàram 
küuiicid-udaücita-vihasitaya calad-avirala-pulaka-vikaram || 

sakhi he sarhkaram udita-vilasam 
saha saüngamaya maya nataya rati-kautuka-daragita-hasam 
(Dhruva) 
With the corresponding passage from the Gita-govinda : 
nibhrta-nikufija-grhari gataya nisi rahasi niliya vasantam |. 
cakita-vilokita-sakala-di$a rati-rabhasa-rasena hasantam || 
sakhi he kesi-mathanam udaram | 
ramaya maya saha madana-manoratha-bhavitaya sa-vikaram || 
(Dhruva) 
But apart from these works which are openly imitative, the: 
Srngara-rasa-mandana of Vitthale$vara, son of Vallabhacarya, 
the founder of the Vallabhacari sect, introduces several songs: 
of the same type: such as 
harir iha vraja-yuvati-$ata-saige | 
vilasati karini-ganavrta-varana-vara iva 
rati-pati-mana-bhange || (Dhruva): 
vibhrana-sarnbhrama-lola-vilocana-siicita-saficita-bhavam | 
kapi drgaficala-kuvalayanikarair aficati tam? kala-ravam || 
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sMita-ruci-rucirataranana-kamalam udiksya 
hare rati-kandam | 
cumbati kapi nitambavati karatala-dhrta-cibukam 
amandam || etc. 


This is done, much better, also by Ramananda-raya, who 
flourished under Gajapati Prataparudra of Orissa, in his drama 
Jagannatha-vallabha ; c.g. 


mrdutara-maruta-vellita-pallava-valli-valita-sikhandam | 
tilaka-vidambita-marakata-mani-tala-bimbita- 
sasadhara-khandam ll 
yuvati-manohara-ve$am | 
kalaya kalanidhim iva dharanim anu 
parinata-rüpa-visesam Il (Dhruva) 
khela-dolayita-mani-kundala-ruci-ruciranana-gobham 
hela-taralita-madhura-vilocana-janita-vadhü-jana-lobham ll 
gajapati-rudra-naradhipa-cetasi janayatu mudam anuvaram li 
ramananda-raya-kavi-bhanitarh madhuripurüpam udaram li 


‘Such songs occur also in the poetical works of some of the 
followers of Caitanya of Bengal, eg. in Kavikarnapüra's 
Ananda-vrndavana Campi, in Jiva Gosvamin’s Gopala-campit, 
in Prabodhànanda's Samgita-madhava and in Rüpa Gosvamin's 
Giavali. Of these the most successful reproduction of the 
spirit and style of Jayadeva is to be found in the Padavalis of 
Rüpa Gosvamin, who had an undoubted, talent for fecility of 
phrase and modulation of sound and syllable, as will appear 
from the following short specimen : 


tarunt-locana-tapa-vimocana-hasa-sudhankura-dhart 
manda-maruc-cala-pificha-krtojjvala-maulir udara-vihart || 
sundari pasya milati vanamālī | 
divase parņatim upagacchati sati nava-nava-vibhrama-éali || 
(Dhruva) 
dhenu-khuroddhata-renu-paripluta-phulla-saroruha-dama 
acira-vikasvara-lasad-indivara-mandala-sundara-dhama I| 
kala-murali-ruti-krta-tavaka-ratir atra drganta-tarangi j 
caru-sanatana-tanur-anurafi jana-kari-suhrd-gana-sangi fl 


Of later devotional works of the eroticanystic type it is not 
necessary for us to dwell at length; for with Javadeva we are 
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practically at the end of what is best, not only in this kind of 
poetry, but also in Sanskrit poetry in general, and its later 
annals are mostly dull and uninspiring. Jayadeva blew the 
embers of poetry with a new breath, but the momentary glow 
did not arrest its steady decline. We can take as an instance 
the Krsna-lila-laragimi of Narayana-tirtha, pupil of Sivarama- 
nanda-tirtha, who is said to have flourished in the Godavari- 
district about 1700 av. This ambitious work comprehends in 
twelve ‘Tarangas the entire Story of Krsna from birth to estab- 
lishment at Dvarakà, and includes songs in the musical mode. 
It is sometimes ranked with the poems of Lilasuka and Jaya- 
deva as the third great work on Krsna-lila ; but it is really a 
late and laboured imitation which never attained more than a 
limited currency, and its importance need not be unduly 
exagecrated, 

The same remarks apply, more or less, to the emotional 
Bhakti-productions of later times, in which Bengal became 
prolific in the early years of the Caitanya movement. We have 
already mentioned some of these devotional works, to which 
may be added the three dramas, namely, the Vidagdha-madhava, 
Lalita-madhava and Danakeli-kaumudi of Rupa Gosvamin, the 
half-allegorical drama Cailanya-candrodaya and the poem 
Krsnahnika-haumudi of Paramananda-dasa Kavikarpapüra, the 
poem JDana-keli-cintà-mani and the Campü AMuktacaritra of 
Raghunatha-dasa, the extensive and elaborate poem Govinda- 
Hlamria of Krsnadasa Kaviraja, the much later poems Camat- 
kara-candrika, Gawranga-lilàmria and Kysna-bhavanamrta of 
Visvanatha Cakravartin, They are composed in the ornate 
manner of the later Kavya and exhibit all its merits and 
defects. Although marked by considerable literary gift, they 
have more doctrinal than poetic value, and it is not necessary 
to consider them here. 

But mention must be made of some fine Stotras which the 
movement produced. The only composition that has been left of 
Caitanya himself consists of eight stanzas, called Siksastaka, 
Which are given in Rüpa Gosvamin’s Padyavali, one of the 
finest and most extensive anthologies of Krsnaite verses. These 
eight Stotra-stanzas composed in different metres, give passion- 
ate expression to Caitanya’s vivid and simple faith, as the 
following stanzas composed in Viyoginr metre will illustrate > 
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na dhanam na janami na sundarim 
Kavitàm và jagadisa kamaye | 
mama janmani janmanisvare 
bhavatad bhaktir ahaitukr tvayi || 


ayi nanda-tanüja kimkarai patitarh visame bhavambudhau 
krpaya tava pada-pafikaja-sthita-dhiili-sadrsara vicintaya li 


nayanam galad-asru-dharaya 
vadanam gadgada-ruddhaya gira | 
pulakair nicitarh vapuh kadā 

tava nama-grahane bhavisyati || 


But the most typical examples of Bengal Vaisnava Stotra are 
furnished respectively by the Stavávali of Raghunatha-dasa and 
the Stava-málü of Rupa Gosvimin. Both of them were imme- 
diate disciples of Caitanya, and wrote in Sanskrit ; and as autho- 
ritative teachers of the new faith, as well as poets, rhetoricians, 
learned theologicians and devotees, they deservedly became the 
centre of its arduous and prolonged literary activity at Vrnda- 
vana. A full account of all these writings will be found in the 
author's work on Bengal Vaisnavism ; but since most of them are 
printed in Bengali characters and are not as widely known as they 
deserve, perhaps a brief appreciation will not be out of place here, 

The S/avavali of Raghunatha-dasa, which contains twenty- 
nine Stotras of varying lengths, diverse metres and unequal 
merit, is inspired by the frankly sensuous Vrndavana sports to 
an intensely Passionate expression, They, however, illustrate 
certain aspect of the devotional attitude, namely, the realisation 
of what is called the Raganuea form of Bhakti, in which, as in 
this case, the poet imagines himself to be, not a Sakhi or com- 
panion, but a Dast or humble hand-maid of Radha, and fer- 
vently prays for a vision and vicarious enjoyment of the erotic 
Sports of his adored deity. This form of ecstatic worship and 
adoration of Radha (Radha-bhajana) is the predominating 
motive of almost all his Stotras, for he declares : 


bhajami radham aravinda-netram 
smarami radharn madhura-smitasyam | 
vadāmi radharm karuna-bharadram 
tato mamanyasti gatir na kapi Il 
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The mode of worship that he prefers is, on his own confession, 
not Sakhya but Dasya : 


padabjayos tava vinà vara-dasyam eva 
nanyat kadapi samaye kila devi yace | 
sakhyaya te mama namo’stu namo'stu nityam 
dasyaya te mama raso’stu raso’stu satyam || 


Hence, in his much praised Stotra, the Vilapa-husumanjali, 
from which this verse is taken, his sorrow of separation from 
Radha and his intense longing for service and worship are 
expressed with great warmth and earnestness, the author con- 
ceiving himself as a hand-maid of Radha, and describing in 
lavish detail how he would like to wait upon her, help her to 
dress and decorate her limbs, and minister unto her love-affair. 
The prayers in almost all the Stotras are directly addressed to 
Radha more than to Krsna; for, in the poet’s view, it is im- 
possible to attain Krsna without an adortion of Radha : 


anaradhya radha-padambhoja-renum 
anasritya vrndatavith tat-padankam | 
asathbhasya tad-bhava-gambhira-cittan 
kutah syama-sindho rasasyavagahah || 


In spite of an excess of sensuous sentimentality, which however, 
is an essence of the faith, the devout yet passionate personal 
note in these Stotras of Raghunatha-dasa is certainly appropriate 
to this subjective type of devotional literature. It is not mere 
abstract contemplation, dogmatic exposition or artistic express- 
ion of the Radha-Krsna legend which interests him ; he desires 
a rich and intimate realisation of all its romantic associations. 
And he has been able to communicate to his Stotras the rich 
and intimate picturesqueness of his devotional fancy and exuber- 
ant sentiment. The purely poetic merit of these passionate 
effusions is perhaps not very high; but if they are less artistic, 
they are more human in their appeal, being comparatively free 
from mere dogma and rhetoric in their emotional exaltation 
and warmth of carnest belief, 

The Stotras, Gitas and Birudas of his friend and fellow- 
disciple, Rupa Gosvamin, are of somewhat different type. As 
they are deliberately meant to illustrate the many nuances of 
the erotico-emotional worship of Krsna made current by the 


10. 
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Caitanya movement, they have more learning than inspiration, 
more rhetoric than reality, more wealth of words ` than 
fervour of faith, more artistic than human appeal. They are 
collected together by his nephew Jiva Gosvamin in a volume 
entitled Stava-mald, which contains some sixty separate Stotras, 
Gitas and Birudas, concerned with the various details, chiefly 
erotic, of the Vrndavana-lila of Krsna and Radha, The pieces 
-are of unequal merit, but they are composed in an endless 
variety of musical metres with an astonishing volume of voca- 
bulary and richness of decorative devices, for which the author 
appears to possess an irrepressible talent. Riipa is certainly a 
poet who is also a devotec, but he is also a vastly learned 
scholar and trained verbal specialist, attempting many rare and 
some self-invented metres, as well as daring dexterity of words 
and rhythmical forms, 

Some of the Stoiras, like the Mukunda-muhtavali, betray 
the influence of Lilasuka in respect of its fine pictorial fancy 
and skilful adjustment of sound-effect. It contains thirty 
rhymed or alliterative stanzas, eight being composed in the 
moric Pajjhatika of sixteen mitras, four in Malini and two in 
each of the following short lyrical measures, namely, Citra, 
Jaladharamala, Rangini, Tinaka, Bhujangaprayata, Sragvini, 
Jaloddhatagati, Salinr and Tvaritagati. As the work is in some 
respecis typical of Rüpa Gosvamin's manner, it deserves exten- 
sive quotation, but we can select here only one stanza in the 
common Malinr metre made uncommon by effective middle 
Thyme (so familiar in vernacular verse), which adds to its 
melodiousness : 


nava-jaladhara-varnarm campakodbhasi-karnanm 
vikasita-nalinasyam visphuran-manda-hasyam | 

kanaka-ruci-dukilarh caru-barhavaciilarn 

kam api nikhila-saram naumi gopi-kumaram || 


Similar attempt at verbal and metrical melody, with jingle 
of rhyme and repetition of refrain, are made in his Utkalika- 
vallari and Syayam-utpreksita-Iila, as well as in some of his 
Astakas like the Kurja-viharyastaka ; but more interesting is his 
attempt to evolve various rhythmic verse and prose forms in his 
Astadaga-chandas and Govinda-birudavali. The — 4stadasa- 
chandas is more diversified in content, inasmuch as it proposes, 
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in the successive eighteen pieces, to deal with some of the epi- 
sodes of Vrndavana-lila from birth to the slaying of Karsa- 
The stretches of the stanzas, with their non-stop lines ranging 
from eight to sixty, are’ too lengthy for full quotation, but we 
quote here a few lines only from some of them to illustrate the 
variety of verbal melody which they often attain : 


Gucchaka Chandas (11 lines) : 


nijaamahima-mandali-vraja-vasaticrocanam 
vadana-vidhu-madhurrramita-pitr-locanam | 
srutinipuna-bhtisura-vraja-vihita-jatakam 
tanu-jalada-tarpita-svajana-gana-catakam | etc. 


Anuküla Chandas (12 lines) : 


dhrta-dadhi-manthana-danda jananrcumbita-ganda 
pita-savitrr-dugdha kala-bhasita-kula-mugdha | etc. 


Dvipadika Chandas (28 lines) : 


pinojjvala-bhuja-dandah śirasi sphurita-sikhandah 
Sasi-khandabha-lalatah pivara-hrdaya-kavatah || ete. 
Hari-harina Chandas (15 lines) : 
megha-samaya-pürtiramita vrstisu taru-kandara-cita 
nipa-kakubha-puspa-valita-sandra-vipina-labdha-lalita 
bhakta-parisad-ista-varada hari-vibhava-dhari-sarada- 
laiiKrta-bahu-paksi-bharita-kanana-krta-divya-carita || etc- 
Lalita-bhriga Chandas (58 lines) : 
Sarada-vidhu-viksana-madhu-vardhita-mada-piira 
ista-bhajana-vallabha-jana-citta-kamala-süra ll 
gopa-yuyati-mandala-mati-mohana-kala-gita | 
mukta-sakala-krtya-vikala-yauvata-parivita |] ete. 


The Govinda-birudavalz, though much praised, is a simi- 
lar but less attractive composition both in its form and con- 
lent; for its object is to string together a series of Birudas or 
'epithets of Krsna in a vast variety of rhythmic prose by means 
‘of ingenious but wearisome verbal devices of alliteration, rhym- 
ing and similar tricks melodious repetition of syllables. It 
has more artifice that art, The extraordinary jingle of sounds 
is, no doubt, pleasing, but the result is nothing more than as- 
tOnishing feats of clever verbosity. A few examples will suffice: 
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kananarabdha-kakali-$abd2-patavakrsta-gopika-drsta 
caturr-justaradhika-tusta kaminrlaksa-mohane daksa | 
bhamini-paksa mam amur raksa || 


We have also a succession of light syllables : 


kusuma-nikara-nicita-cikura nakhara-vijita-manija-mukura | 

subhata-patima-ramita-mathura vikata-samara-natana-catural 

samada-bhujaga-damana-carana nikhila- 
pasupa-nicaya-Sarana | etc, 


Or, a row of phrases arranged according to the order of the 
letters of the alphabet : 


acyuta jaya jaya arta-krpamaya | 
indra-makhardana iti-visatana | 
ujjvala-vibhrma ürjita-vikrama | etc. 


Or, a string of repetition of similar syllables : 


vraja-prthu-palli-parisara-valli- | 
vana-bhuvi talli-gana-bhrti malli- 
manasija-bhallijita-Siva-malli- 
kumuda-matalli-yusi gata jhilli- 
parisadi hallisaka-sukha-jhalli- 
rata pariphullikrta-cala-cilli- 
jita-rati-malli-mada-bhara, etc, 


Rupa Gosvamin surprises us indeed by such ingenious and in- 
terminable accumulation of descriptive epithets, but they cease 
to be descriptive by being more rhetorically brilliant than 
visually illuminating. 

The amazing literary prodigality of Rüpa in weaving end- 
less patterns of rhythmic richness is better exemplified in his | 
Gilavali. Yt consists of forty-one songs, set to musical tunes 
and composed in moric metres, after the Padavalis of Jayadeve. 
The songs deal with four Picturesque topics connected with 
the Vrndavana-lila, namely, birth of Krsna, Vasanta-paficami, 
Dola and Rasa, as well as give incidental musical word 
Pictures of Radha as the conventional eight types of heroine, 
namely, Abhisarika etc, Rüpa always keeps do ven his parti- 
cular object of illustrating his Rasa-éastra, but the scholar here 
does not altogether overshadow the poet. We have already 
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given one specimen, but we are tempted to quote another on 

RasaJilà to give an idea of the type of songs affected : 
komala-sasikara-ramya-vanantara-nirmita-gita-vilàsa 4 
türna-samagata-vallava-yauvata-viksana-krta-parihasa Il 
jaya jaya bhanusuta-tata-ranga-mahanata 
sundara nanda-kumara | (Dhruva) 
Sarad-angikrta-divya-rasavrta-mangala-ása-vihara 
gopi-cumbita raga-karambita mána-vilokana-lina 
guna-garvonnata radha-sarhgata sauhrda-sarnpad-adhina ll 
tad-vacanamrta-pana-madahrta valayikrta-parivara | 
sura-tarunr-gana-mati-viksobhana khelana-valgita-hara ll 
ambu-vigahana-nandita-nija-jana mandita-yumuna-tira . 
sukha-sarhvid-ghana pürna sanatana nirmala-nila-áarira Il 


There can be little doubt that this is a fine imitation of the 
spirit and style of Jayadeva's exquisite songs. In spite of the 
fact that the songs of the Gilavali are mostly imitative, their 
variety and pleasing quality, if not anything else, should not 
be denied. 

It would seem that we have devoted disproportionately 
long space to the consideration of the Bengal Vaisnava Stotras 
and songs, especially to those of Rupa Gosvamin. But since 
mediaeval devotionalism with its picturesque and erotic emo- 
tionalism reaches its climax in these somewhat neglected com- 
positions, our object has been to draw attention to them. The 
Stotras and Gitas of Rüpa, if not his Birudas, are typical in 
this respect, especially in view of the highly sensuous pictorial 
fancy and inexhaustible lyrical and musical gift of the author. 
But it must also be admitted that profuse and overwrought 
thetoric often obscures the reality of the emotion and gives it 
an appearance of spectacular sensibility, while the incessant 
Straining after purely verbal and metrical effect does not al- 
Ways give us convincing visual pictures. No doubt, Rüpa's 
efforts bear witness alike to his literary skill, learning and devo- 
tion, but we often miss in them the true accent of poetry, as 
Well as the devotional fervour and’ touching quality of self- 
€xpression, the flavour of a simple and loveable personality, 
Which is so conspicuous, for instance, in the less artistic effu- 
sions of his friend Raghunatha-dasa. 

New Indian Antiquary, ix, 1947. 
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ON THE DATE OF THE SUBHASITAVALI 


Peterson, in his edition of the Subhasilavali, wrote in 
1886': “Of the complier [of the anthology| all we can Say is 
that he cannot have flourished before Jainollabhadina [i.c. Zain 
ul-Abidin], whose date is given by Cunningham as a.D. 1417-67." 
Aufrecht places Vallabhadeva, the compiler of this important 
Sanskrit anthology, in the sixteenth century A.D., on the ground 
that Vallabhadeva has laid the Sarigad/iara-paddhali under 
contribution in compiling his anthology? With this view 
Winternitz seems to agree. 

The reference to Vallabhadeva and his Subhasitavali, how- 
ever, by Vandyaghatiya Sarvananda in his Tikdsarvasva on the 
lexicon of Amara‘ appears to conflict with the date conjectur- 
ed by Peterson and Aufrecht. Commenting on the alternative 
forms java and japa, Sarvananda points out that a pun based 
on the possibility of these two forms is to be found in a verse 
in the Subhasitavali of the Ka$mira-Vallabhadeva : kāśmīra- 
vallabhadeva-racita-subhasitavalyam api pakardslesah, latha ca 

madanam avalokya nisphalam anilyalām api [ca] bandhu- 

jivanam || 

vanam upagamya bhramarah saiprali jalo japasaktah | 
This verse actually occurs anonymously as no. 726 of the 
Subhasitavali? and there can be hardly any doubt as to the 
correctness of the attribution. It is clear, therefore, that this. 
anthology was known ‘to Sarvananda, and his date should give 
us the lower terminus to its date. Sarvananda himself gives us 
a clue as to the time when his commentary was actually com- 
posed. Commenting on the passage dative yuga-sahasre dve 


* Introduction, p. 114. 
? Catalogus Catalogorum, i. p. 555a. 
itself, as the Sarigadhara-paddhati was co 
^73 Geschichte der ind. Lit. iil, p. 158. 
“Ed. Trivandrum Sansk. Ser. 1914—17. 
"Pt. ii, kanda ii, varga 4, p, 130,- 
* The reading slightly varies. 
bandhu?, ca, which is required b 
ihe third pada, instead of vanam, 


This data is not justifiable in 
mpiled about a.D: 1363. 


In the second pada there is, before 
y the metre (as restored by us) Tu 
the reading in the anthology is qurum- 
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brahmah? he states: idānīm  caikasiti-varsadhika-sahasraika- 
paryantena Sakabda-kalena — sasti-varsadhika-dvicatvarim$saccha- 
tani kali-sandhyaya bhütani. In other words, the Saka-year 1081 
and the Kali-year 4260 had passed away at the moment he was 
writing. This would give us av. 1160 as the date of Sarva- 
nanda’s commentary? | Vallabhadeva's, anthology, therefore, 


! Kala varga, sl. 21 (Pt. i, kànda i, varga 4, pp. 90-1). 

*In the copy of Sarvinanda’s commentary noticed by Seshagiri Sastri 
(Jeport, 1893-4, No. 2, p. 26) this reference to Kdsmira-Vallabhadeva- 
racita-Subhasitdvali also occurs ; but relying on Peterson's date, Seshagiri 
Sastri places Sarvinanda between A.D. 1417 and 1431 the last date being 
obtained by the latter's priority to Rayamukuta (p. 24). But the learned 
Sastri appears to have overlooked this passage bearing on the date of the 
commentary. The other Valiabha cited by Sarvananda (Pt. ii. pp. 23, 
350) is obviously the well-known scholiast Vallabha, who belonged to the 
first half of the tenth century and wrote commentaries on the standard 
Mahikavyas; for Sarvananda’s citations contain a reference to his com- 
mentaries on Si&wpdla? and Kumara’. 

? No fact has yet come to light which would make us doubt or dispute 
the authenticity of this date given by Sarvananda himself. He appears 
to quote no author who is known to be of a later date than the middle of 
the twelfth century. This date may be corroborated by another fact, 
Sarvinanda calls himself vandyagAatiyartihara-putra. The word vandya- 
ghati is well known in Bengal as connected with the name of the village 
from which Vandya or Vandyaghatiya Brahmans take their name. We 
need not take the explanation of Haraprasad Sastri (appended in a note 
io Seshagiri’s Z'eport cited above) that it denotes a person who has 
married a girl of superior status; for it is probably here a proper name, 
Sarvünanda describing himself as the son of one Artihara. The name 
actually occurs in the form of Atihara or Atihara in the genealogical table 
of Vandyaghati Brahmans given in Hari Miára's Kérika (quoted in 
Nagendranath Vasu’s Vanger Jàtiya ltihüsa, p. 158). It must also be 
noted that Artihara's brother's son Vamana received (according to these 
Kula-paijikds) kula-maryüdd. from Dallalasena (op. cit., p. 142, f.n.), 
one of whose known dates is a.D. 1160. This date coincides Cds, with 
that given by Sarvananda. It is to be noted, however, that the name of 
Artihara’s son is not recorded in these genealogical accounts. This is some- 
what puzzling ; but possibly it may be explainéd by the not unlikely sup- 
position that as Sarvananda left Bengal for the distant South- (where tlone- 
his work has been preserved, and not in Bengal), no account either of 
him or his family was known or kept in the genealgical books compiled 
in Bengal for purposts of social reference. Nagendranath Vasu, how- 
ever, makes a mistake (op. cit., p. 198, f.n.) when he idertifies our author 
with a much later and better know Sarvananda, whose father's name is 
given as Digambara. à 
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must be presumed to have been either contemporaneous with or 
composed before this date. 

Let us now see if there is anything in the date furnished 
by the Subhasitavali itself which would conflict with this con- 
clusion. Of a large number of authors cited in this anthology, 
we possess no authentic information; but those about whom 
our knowledge is more definite can be grouped into three classes ; 
(1) Those who flourished before the date proposed by us, i.c., 
before, say, A.D. 1150; (2) those who were contemporaneous 
with this date; and (3) those who may be supposed to have 
lived after this date. We need not consider the first of these 
groups. Of the second group, i.e, of those authors who are 
known or conjectured| to have lived about the middle of the 
twelfth century, the names of Jayadeva, Mankha, Sriharsa, 
Kalhana, Hemacarya, Jenduka, and Kalyanadatta are notable. 
The four verses of Jayadeva in this anthology are taken from his 
Gita-govinda ; of the thirty-three verses of Mankha, about thirty 
can be traced in his Srikantha-cariia; and almost all of the 
seventy-seven verses of Sriharsa, who is generally cited with the 
designation naisadhakarlr, are found in his well-known poem. In 
the same way, almost all the verses of Kalhana in this anthology 
are traceable in his Raja-tarangini) There is, therefore, no 
doubt as to the identity of these authors. Tt is not clear, how- 
ever, if Hemacarya is the famous Jaina teacher and versatile 
writer Hemcandra ; for only onc verse of this author is quoted, 
and it it difficult to locate it in the voluminous writings of the 
industrious Jaina polygrapher. The case is much the same with 
Jenduka and Kalyanadatta, for it is not clear if they are iden- 
tical with the poets of the same name? mentioned by Mankha 
as his contemporaries. "While one verse of each of these poets 
(not traceable anywhere) is given in this anthology, we possess 
no information about them (except what Mankha tells us) 
which would help us in supporting this suggested identification. 
Even if these identifications of Peterson be presumed, the result- 
ing conclusion would not make any difference. The citation of 


* Peterson identifies most of these citations. No. 1517, which is not 
found in Naisadha, occurs anonymously in Kavindra-cacana-samuccaya as 
no. 206 and is probably wrongly attributed to Sriharsa. 

° Maükha (Srikantha xxv. 71-2) calls him Jinduka. 
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‘contemporary authors need not by itself present any chrono- 
logical difficulty ; for it is not unreasonable to assume that in 
compiling an anthology Vallabhadeva aimed at being up to 
date by including quotations from contemporary poets, most 
of whom were perhaps already famous and some of whom were 
undoubtedly Kashmirians.1 

The third group of poets cited, i.e., those who may be 
supposed to have lived considerably later than the twelfth 
century, may again be classed into two groups: (a) those whose 
identity cannot be taken as clearly established, and (b) those 
who can be identified with some amount of certainty. In the 
first of these groups fall Amrtadatta (with the honorific title 
bhagavata) and Arjunadeva. Peterson suggests that Amrtadatta 
was a court-poet of Shihab-ud-Din, whom he places, on the 
authority of Cunningham, in a.D. 1335; while he proposed to 
to identify Arjunadeva with the Paramara prince Arjunavarina- 
deva. who lived in the first half of the thirteenth century and 
wrote a commentary? on the Amaru-Sataka. in which he refers 
to Mufija Vakpatiraja as predecessor. It is difficult to accept 
these identifications in the absence of sufficient data. The verse 
no. 609 in the Subhasitavali, attributed to Amrtadatta, is ex- 
plained in the verse which immediately procedes it (no. 608) as 
Shihab-ud-Din’s challenge to an intending invader of Kashmir. 
From this Peterson concludes that Amrtadatta was one of the 
court-poets of Shihab-ud-Din. But no work of Amrtadatta, 
except a few verses in the anthologies, is known to exist; and 
the evidence of the anthologies and later citations is not con- 
sistent, but points to an earlier date. One of Amrtadatta’s 


! Contemporary quotations are not unusual in anthologies, as instances 
of it are not rare in Séragadhara-paddhati and Sadukti-karndmrta, The 
probability or fact that some of these authors lived beyond the middle 
of the twelfth century into another decade or two is of no serious conse- 
quence to our conclusion. Sarvananda’s reference io a contemporary 
anthology, again, need not be taken as unusual in a technical treatise. 
Thus Ruyyaka quotes in his Alamkdara-sarvasva (ed. Kavyamala, 35, p. 93) 
from Kalhana (Zaja-tara?, iv, 441), which work was not completed till 
A.D. 1150, as well as from Srikantha-carita of his own pupil Mankha, 
written about a.p. 1145. In a lexicon, as in a work on poetics or grammar, 
such utilization of '*modern'" works is not out of place but really ad- 
mirable. 

? Ed. Kavyamala 18, Bombay, 1916. 
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verses cited in the Subhasitagali (no. 43) is also given anony- 
mously in the Kavindra-vacana-samuccaya (no. 31); but this 
latter anthology quotes no other poet who is known to be of a 
later date than a.D. 1000.' Amrtadatta has, again, a verse in 
Sadukti-karnamrta. (ed. Bibl. Ind, p. 147) in which he extols. 
the beauty of the ladies of Uttarapatha. The date of this an- 
thology is known to be a.p, 1206. It is also noteworthy that the 
verse no. 43 of Amrtadatta is cited anonymously by Mammata, 
who himself is quoted by Vallabhadeva and who cannot be plac- 
ed later than the end of the eleventh century. All these facts. 
would throw doubt on the identification proposed by Peterson 
and render a revision of Amrtadatta’s date necessary. Of Arju- 
nadeva, only one verse (no. 1822) is quoted in the Subhasitévali, 
and it cannot be traced in the only known commentary of 
Arjunavarmadceva, with whom Peterson seeks to identify him. 
There are hardly any available data which would justify this 
identification, which must still be regarded as a mere conjecture, 

Greater difficulty is presented by those authors who can 
be identified with some amount of probability or certainty 
with authors who are known to have lived after the twelfth 
century. These are Rajanaka Jonaraja and Sri-Bakapandita. 
The title rajanaka. of the former would indicate that Jonaraja 
was probably a Kashmirian; but there is no other evidence * 
which would enable us to identify him definitely with Jonaraja 
who is known to have continued the Raja-larahgini and lived. 
in Kashmir in the reign of Zain-ul-Abidin in the beginning of 
the fifteenth centcry. One Sri-Baka is mentioned in Srivara’s: 
continuation of the Raja-larangini, and is known to have flourish- 


ed in the reign of the prince named above. The verse no. 2633 
of the Subhasitavali explains that no. 2632 w 


Sri-Baka for the delectation of Zain-ul-'Abidin. 
pedestrian verse, however, 
metre, and is couched in 
poet in the first person : 
Sri-jainollabhadinarthar Sloko’yarn Calu-misritah | 

` $rr-bakena mayakari varide hima-varsini || | 


as composed by 
"This somewhat 
is composed in the ordinary anustubh- 
à strange form which introduces the 


! Thomas, Introduction, p. 16. 
*Sée S K, De, Sanskrit Poetics, i. pp. 158 £f, 


* None of the three verses attributed to Jonarája by Vallbhadeva are 
traceable in Jonaraja’s continuation of the Z'aja-tara?, 
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The genuineness of these references to historical personages can- 
not be doubted; but it is not clear if these verses have not 
found their way into the anthology at some later time. If 
we are to rely on Sarvananda’s date and his citation of the 
anthology and itg compiler, there is no other alternative but 
to. regard these verses as later interpolations into the work.. 
From Peterson’s own account in the Preface, it is evident that 
the Subhdsitavali was much studied in Kashmir; and the first 
MS of the work, which he received from Pandit Durgaprasad, - 
is described by him as being the one which the Pandit “had 
himself used when a pupil in Kashmir". In an anthology 
which was in current use, it could not have been difficult to- 
interpolate at a later time verses of contemporary authors relat- 
ing to well-known princes. This may be suspected from the 
fact that Peterson's manuscript C interpolates verses which are 
not found in A, B and D, and which Peterson himself believes 
to be inconsistent with what he considers to have been the 
original text. This suspicion gains support also from the read- 
ings of the South Indian MS of the Subhasitavali referred. to 
by Ramakrishna Kavit, which gives verses and names not trace- 
able, or ascribed to different authors, in the printed edition of 
the text, 

We may now summarize what we have tried to discuss 
above in this way :— 

(1) Peterson had good reasons to assign the Subhasilavali 
to a date not earlier than the fifteenth century from the re- 
ference in one of the verses to Zain-ul-Abidin, and; from the- 
probability that some of the poets included were contemporane- 
ous with that prince. 

(2) But Sarvananda undoubtedly knew this anthology, 
which he cites and quotes from, along with the name of the- 
complier. 

(3) Sarvananda gives the date of his commentary (in which 
this citation occurs) as A.D. 1160. 

(4) There is no reason (apart from the conflict with the- 


‘Preface to Arantisundari-kathd, p. 4; Preface to Caturbhani, pp. ii, 
iv. The MS copy of the Subhasitdvali mentioned in the Report of the 
Working the Peripatetic Party of the Govt. Oriental MSS. Library,- 
Madras, during 1916-19 (p. 40) does noé contain the name of the com- 
piler, and appears to be a different work. 
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accepted date of the Subhasitavali) to doubt or dispute this 
date given by Sarvananda of his own commentary. 

(5) If we are to accept the limit supplied by Sarvananda's 
‘date, we must consider all references to or verses of later 
authors or personages in the anthology as interpolations. 

(6) Sarvananda's reference in A.D. 1160 to the Subhasitavali 
and its author, and his quotation from it, supply the lower 
limit to its date, and do not justify such a late date for the 
anthology as the fifteenth century assigned by Peterson, 

(7) The quotation in this anthology from poets who lived 
about a.D. 1150 makes it probable that it could not have been 
compiled very far from this date, 


JRAS, 1997. 
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SARVANANDA AND VALLABHADEVA 


In his very interesting article in BSOS, vol. V, pt. i, E 
27 f. on my suggested date of the Subhasitavali of Vallabhadeva. 
(RAS, 1927, pp. 471 f.), Prof. A. B. Keith tries his best to mini-- 
mize the importance of the passage in Sarvananda's commen- 
tary, which not only makes a reference to the Kasmiraka Val- 
labhadeva but actually cites verse no. 726 from his Subhasita- 
vali. Professor Keith expresses his belief that the citation is. 
"merely an interpolation"; but as this statement probably 
appeared too sweeping, he hastens to add that it is rather “an 
intelligent addition of some scribe". This may, indeed, be a 
facetious ways of solving the problem ; but the problem does 
not appear to be so easy, and the question of interpolation is. 
one on which it does not help to be dogmatic in the absence 
of definite and fairly conclusive evidence. 

Professor Keith's arguments on this question are far from 
convincing. I cannot agree with his view that the passage! in 
question is precisely of the kind that can be interpolated with 
case, for it is neither irrelevant nor haphazard. On this point 
no precise argument is possible except the impression one deri- 
: ves from the context in which the particular passage occurs, 
as well as from general scholiastic practice, which does not 
preclude citation of an illustration to explain a somewhat un- 
usual usage. Reading the text in question again without any 
decided bias in any direction, I cannot find anything in it 
which would justify me in holding that it is an interpolation ;: 
and the onus of proving that it is such lies on those who allege 
it. Professor Keith speaks of “the curious mode of citation" 3 
but there is nothing extraordinary in the citation of the name 
of the author along with the name of the work from which: 
the quotation is made. Nor ig it a fact that no parallel can 
be found to this procedure in the rest of the Tika-sarvasva, as 
Professor Keith alleges. It is true that Sarvananda’s general’ 
procedure is to cite briefly either the name of the author or 


* Namalinganusasana of Amara with the 'ika-sarvasva of Sarvananda,. 
ed. Trivandrum, 1914-17, pt. ii, p. 130. 
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.that of the work, most often in a contracted form; but such 
citations are also to be found : 

Pt. ii, p. 21: tathà hi sahitya-kalpatarunma | $ri-pavyokena 

-vasana-manjaryany bhanitam—sa jayali, etc. 
" Pt. ii, p. 32 : talha ca samhitayam. varahah. 
Or, in another form : 

Pt. i, p. 34: iti dhatu-párayane pürgactndyah, 

Professor Keith also finds it extraordinary that not merely the 
name but also the description Kasmiraka should be employed 
in the citation; but I fail to see anything unusual in distin- 
guishing an author by locality, especially when such a differen- 
tiation is useful in marking the Vallabhadeva of the Subha- 
sitavali from the scholiast Vallabhadeva, whom also Sarvananda 
quotes twice simply as Vallabha with a pointed reference to 
his commentaries on Si$upala^ (pt. ii, p. 23) and Kumdra° (pt. 
ii, p. 350). It does not help critical scholarship to suspect inter- 
polation at every step, simply because the particular passage 
may happen to be at variance with accepted opinion 
with regard to the date of the somewhat dubious text of an 
anthology. He must have indeed been a very “intelligent” 
‘scribe who could not. only find an apt illustration from an 
anthology but also give the name and precise description of 
its complier, 

Professor Keith’s next argument that Sarvananda’s text in 
general is suspiciously corrupt does not appear to possess much 
weight. At least, the authenticity of the passage in question 
receives support from the fact that the reference also occurs in- 
‘dependently in the manuscript noticed by Sesagiri Sastri in his 
Report (No. 2, p. 26). Professor Keith, however, attempts to 
support his general argument of a faulty text by referring to a 
passage which Sarvananda purports to quote from Durghata 
but which is given entirely differently in the Durghafa-uytti 
of Saranadeva, which Professor Keith takes to be the work 
cited by Sarvananda. It is, however, not clear at all that the 
Durghata-vriti of Saranadeva was actually meant by Sarvananda, 
for neither the full title nor the author's name appears. It 
would seem, on the other hand, that it is not a case of confu- 
sion or faulty text-tradition, but of a reference probably to an- 
other unknown or lost work, which dealt with durghata usages 
in the same way as Saranadeva's work does. Aufrecht notes a 
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Durghaia by Raksita, presumably Maitreya Raksita, which is 
quoted by Ujjvaladatta in his commentary on the Unad;i-sütras 
(ed. Aufrecht, ii, 57; iii, 160; iv. 1) This supposition that 
Sarvananda refers to a work other than that of Saranadeva 
gains further support from the fact that while Saranadeva's 
work, as known from its second verse, was not composed till 
A.D. 1172, Sarvananda himself gives the date of composition of 
his own work as av. 1160. lt is not maintained that Sarva- 
nanda's text, as it stands, is faultless. We must make allowance 
for misquotations, often made from memory, usual in com- 
mentaries, for even a careful writer like Mammata sometimes 
misquotes ; but it cannot be said, in the absence of definite 
€vidence, that Sarvananda’s work errs very much in this direc- 
tion. Nor can we deduce from such misquotations, even if they 
occur, that the text-tradition is faulty. At any rate, it has not 
been proved yet that such liberty has been taken in the text 
of Sarvananda as would admit the possibility of regarding the 
passage in question as an interpolation, 

The problem, therefore, is certainly not as simple as Pro- 
fessor Keith would like us to think, and Sarvananda’s citation 
of Vallabhadeva cannot be so complacently dismissed. Pro- 
fessor Keith's contention really narrows down the question to 
two main issues which are in the nature of alternatives, viz. (i) 
whether we should regard, as Professor Keith maintains, that 
the passage in Sarvananda, which refers to and quotes 
from Kagsmiraka Vallabhadeva’s Subhasitavali is “an in 
telligent addition of some Scribe", or (ii) whether 
the poetical quotations in the Subhasilavali, which conflict with 
the date of Vallabhadeva thus indicated by Sarvananda’s re- 
ference and quotation (assuming the passage to be genuine), 
are to be regarded, as I suggested, as later interpolations in a 
work which is admittedly a compilation or an anthology. It 
is difficult indeed to balance the probabilities, and I fully 
admitted the difficulty in my previous article; but it is clear 
that no substantial reason has yet been urged for regarding 
Sarvananda's passage as an interpolation in the text, and that 
therefore there is no other alternative than take the Subha- 
sitavali as prior in. date to Sarvananda’s commentary in which 
this passage occurs. Professor Keith imagines that his views have 
been shared by other scholars; but so far as I know, attention 
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has never been drawn to the passage in question, nor have the 
difficulties which this passage has raised ever been discussed. 
It is true that the acceptance of my suggestion would involve 
the assumption of a large number of interpolations of verses 
of presumably later poets into the present text of the Subhasita- 
vali; but the Subhasitavali, as I have already shown, was an 
anthology in current use (as opposed to the Tvkd-sarvasva, 
whose manuscripts. even have become rarc) whose text cannot 
be and has not been regarded as possessing an inviolable sanc- 
tity, and in which it would have been easy to interpolate at later 
times verses of reputed, especially Kashmirian, authors. As I 
have discussed this aspect of the question at some length in 
my previous article on the subject, and as Professor Keith’s 
criticism does not make any fresh suggestion on this point, I 
refrain from recapitulating my arguments here. It is somewhat 
surprising, however, to find Professor Keith asserting that “rea- 
son suggests that it is more logical to suppose one interpolation. 
in the Tīkā-sarvasva than many in the Subhasitavali". It is 
certainly a more simple procedure, but T cannot see how it is 
more logical; for it is not good logic to measure the balance 
of probability, always and especially in this particular case, by 
the mere quantity of interpolations in the respective texts. To: 
a critical inquiry it is immaterial whether the number of inter- 
polations in the one text or the other is one or many, so long: 
as other facts may be adduced to point to the reasonable pro- 
bability of regarding a passage or passages as genuine or inter- 
polated. In spite of Professor Keith’s very able, if somewhat 
unwarranted, arguments, nothing definite has yet been urged 
to prove that Sarvananda’s passage is in reality an interpolation. 
into his text; would it not be more logical to suppose that the 
passages in the Subhasitavali, which really conflict with the 
date suggested by Sarvananda's reference, are later interpola- 
tions, in a work which was in the nature of a current antho- 
logical compilation ? 

Professor Keith very pertinently refers to the negative value 
of my suggestion; for the date achieved would hardly be of 
any practical use when the suspicion of interpolation is in- 
separable from the text for which the new date is obtained. I 
must admit that the result obtained by me has not been very 
encouraging from the practical point of view; but at the same 
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time it makes clear the necessit 
of the Subhasitavali 
material, for it must be 


y o£ re-editing critically the text 
from ampler and better manuscript- 
admitted that Peterson's materials were 
not of such a nature as to make his edition the fin 
especially when one considers it in 
inquiry. 


al one, more 
the light of the present 


BSOS v, pt. iii, 1929. 


11 
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BEGINNINGS OF INDIAN CIVILIZATION 


The cultural origin and early development of civilization 
in India, a complex civilization which today calls itself Hindu, 
present a problem which is at once a most difficult and most 
fascinating one. It has engaged scientific curiosity and investi- 
gation for over a century, ever since Sir William Jones, in a 
famous address delivered before the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 
1786, had the unerring insight to observe the close connection 
between the principal languages of Europe and the sacred lan- 
guages of India and Persia. 


Supposed Aryan Superiority 


But in the early stages of the inquiry, when facts were too 
meagre for a proper reconstruction of lost or obscure origins, 
there was a tendency to supplement the paucity of facts by an 
abundance of fancy. In the last century, for instance, most 
scholars, headed by Max Miiller, formulated the hypothesis of 
a highly cultured Aryan race, the prototype of the present-day 
Europeans and Indians, spreading in ancient times as a great 
civilizing force. It was surmised that the original inhabitants 
of India were dark-skinned barbarians, if not actual savages, 
possessing very little material or intellectual culture. To this 
land of barbarians came a white race of Aryans who, for the 
first time, brought with them civilization with its arts and 
ideals. “This civilization was supposed to have been originally 
of the pastoral type, simple and idyllic, and noble in compari- 


son with the barbaric splendour of Egyptian and Babylonian 
cultures. 


Philology had already suggested the linguistic affinity of 
these civilizing Aryans with the peoples of Europe; and the 
sciences of comparative mythology and comparative religion, 
even in their infancy, could discern striking agreements in the 
thought-world of the Indo-Aryans with that of the peoples of 
Greece and Italy and of the Germanic, Celtic, and Slav lands. 
Their original home was unknown, but a very central place 
was found in Central Asia, a land of romantic mystery. The 
aboriginal peoples of India were supposed to have submitted 
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after a brief but unavailing resistance to the superior Aryans 
Who, as a matter of Course, aryanized India by imposing their 
rule and their civilization on the uncultured dark races, Te 
was thus presumed that all that was ereat and good and 
characteristic in Indian culture was evolved by the civilized 
Aryans; and whatever was dark and degrading and non-essen- 
tial was supposed to have been the contribution of the suppress- 
ed non-Aryan mentality. 

Such was the picture of the origin and foundation of 
Indian culture drawn by scholars, mostly European, in the last 
century; and it found its way into school and college text- 
books to become almost canonical. The early Vedic records 
Were at that time the main, if not the only, source of informa- 
tion, and they only confirmed this pro-Aryan bias. The ex- 
ample of the present-day Europeans, spreading through a rest- 
less urge as a superior race into the land of darker races and 
imposing their culture on them, naturally tempted and colour- 
ed this hypothesis of a superior and civilizing Aryan people 
in prehistoric India. As, on the one band, it flattered the 
European sense of superiority and was readily accepted in 
Europe, so, on the other hand, the higher and educated classes 
in India, who had absorbed the European mentality from their 
European studies, found. no difficulty in subscribing to it, inas- 
much as the theory gave them, as the unquestioned descendants 
of the Aryan conquerors, a sense of glorious origin, as well as 
the secret satisfaction of a close relationship with their English 
rulers. 

This mental attitude was fostered, no doubt, by various 
causes. Nothing, or next to nothing, was yet known of the 
history of the ancient world. Assyriology and Egyptology were 
Just feeling their first steps haltingly. Evidences from archaeo- 
logy, both historic and prehistoric, in India and Persia, as well 
as in Egypt, Mesopotamia, Asia Minor and the Aegean area, 
were just beginning to be gathered. The facts and principles 
of comparative philology and comparative mythology were only 
beginning to be vaguely grasped. "There was no other alter- 
native, therefore, but to fall back upon what was our only 
source of information, viz. the comparatively late Brahmanical 

. literature as found in the Vedic records. In addition to all 
this, there was in India an absence of social assimilation of 
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the higher classes with the masses, partly emphasized by the 
fully defined Brahmanical notions of caste and further aggravat. 
ed by the disintegrating force of European ideas, which bred 
in the newly educated Indians a sense of superiority to, and 
aloofness from, the lower and uneducated groups. So, the 
theory of civilized and civilizing Aryans, coming with a mission 
of culture to the dark races, became fully established ; and it 
was considered rank heresy to question the superiority of the 
Aryans in any walk of life. 


The Indo-Europeans 


But hard facts in India itself seemed to agree very badly 
with this complacent reconstruction. Contradictions of men- 
tality language and culure, which are present even now in 
India and had been present throughout the ages, and of which 
the Hindu synthesis had in many cases made a badly patched- 
up job, brought in complications. The most important fact 
was the presence of the great Dravidian languages in the South 
and of the Kol-Munda (Austric) languages in many parts of 
northern India, along with distinct types of culture which. 
these linguistic groups indicated. One enveloping Aryan garb, 
no doubt, coyered up these diversities of culture; but the 
differences between the old Aryan world and the old Dravidian 
world sharpened themselves into an outline when facts of 
Dravidian literature and antiquity began to be contrasted with 
those of the early Aryans. Now linguistic, palacontological, 
ethnological, and anthropological researches into the cultures 
of ancient peoples who used the Indo-European specch, viz. the 
Vedic Aryans, the Avestic Iranians, the Homeric Greeks, the 
Latin races, the Old Slavs, the early Celtic, the Teutonic, and 
the Scandinavian races coupled with archaeological finds in 
North and Central Europe, in the Aegean area, in Asia Minor, 
in Persia, and in India have very seriously assailed the thesis 
of Indo-European antiquity and superiority in culture by estab- 
lishing the comparatively recent and crude character of the 
Indo-European milieu, which was far below that of peoples 
like the Egyptians and Assyrio-Babylonians, who were already 
possessed of a much older civilization of an advanced type- 
Ethnologically, it is doubtful if the Indo-Europeans were really 
one people even at the time when they did not separate, but 
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linguistically they probably were so. They Spoke a fine lan- 
guage which, as we know, became Sanskrit in India, Greek in 
Greece, and Latin, Teutonic, and other languages in other 
lands of Europe and Asia. 

Their religion, as Meillet has tried to reconstruct it by lin- 
„guistic researches, was a very primitive and simple affair, but 
it had some fine and notable features in it. It consisted. chiefly 
in the worship of a sky-father and of the sun, fire, and other 
beneficent spirits of nature, through the pouring of holy libea- 
tions. We have no indication as yet of elaborate mythology, or 
mystery, or ritual, or priesthood. These primitive Indo-Euro- 
peans did not of theit own initiative make any great advance in 
intellectual or material culture, but they were a very receptive 
people who could imbibe and assimilate ideas from others. 
Thus, culturally they were a backward race when they came in 
touch with the peoples of the Aegean area, Asia Minor, and 
Mesopotamia, and from these latter they appear to have learnt 
a great many essentials of progress. The most notable achieve- 
ment of their own in culture was that they were probably the 
first to tame the horse. 

Their original habitat is still a matter of controversy, but 
the Central Asian hypothesis is well-nigh gone. It is most 
probable that they lived originally somewhere in Central or 
Eastern Europe; and before they broke up and spread, they 
had just come into the Bronze Age of culture at about the 
middle of the third millennium B.C. They began to pour down 
as a force destructive to culture into the rich and highly civiliz- 
ed lands of the South, into Greece and the Aegean area, and 
into northern Mesopotamia. ‘Tribes or groups of them settled 
in regions south of the Caucasus, in the Zagros mountains, as a 
strongly organized and growing body of people with horse- 
breeding as one of their trades. Some groups of them, like the 
Manda, the Mitanni and the Harri, seem to have carved out 
kingdoms for themselves in these regions already in the second 
millennium B.C. Aryan names of Mitanni chiefs and their 
gods in the Boghaz Koi records show that the Indo-Iranian 
modification of the Indo-European people had already taken 
place in northern Mesopotamia; for these Mitanni chiefs 
“appear as worshipping Mitra, Varuna, Indra, and the Nasatyas ; 
as bearing name like Artatama, Tusratta, and Suttarna ; and as 
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speaking the Indo-Iranian phase of the language, in which Aryan 
words like aika, tera, pañza, salta, and nav arc found. The 
"Tel-el-Amarna tablets of about the some time mention princes 
with Aryan names like Biridaswa (Brhada$va) ^ Suwardata 
(Suryadatta) Yasdata (Yazdata) and Artamanya. Even the 
Kassites of Babylon, ruling for several centuries from 1800 B.C, 
onwards, had borrowed some of their gods from the Aryans, 
even if they themselves were not Aryans, e.g. Surias, the sun- 
god; Maruttas, the wind-gods; Bugas (Vedic Bhaga); Simalia 
(Himalaya), the Queen of Snowy Mountains ; and Dakas (Daksa), 
a star-god. 

It is clear, therefore, that the Indo-Europeans werc pene- 
trating and establishing themselves in the regions of northern 
Mesopotamia at about 2000 B.C., generally peaccfully as horse- 
dealers and tillers of the soil, but, when occasion demanded, 
also violently as fighters. Here they gradually evolved the 
characteristic Indo-Iranian culture in its earliest form, before 
the Indian Aryans separated from the Iranian. The compara- 
tively simple Indo-European religion soon became a kind of 
proto-Vedic religion with its complex group of notions, possib- 
ly through contact with the peoples of Mesopotamia and Asia 
Minor, who possessed much older and more organized religi- 
ous systems. New gods were borrowed, and perhaps here they 
had the rudimentary idea of Indra as a fighter and slayer of 
primeval sepents and dragons, much like the Babylonian Mar- 
duk. The demonolatry of Babylon with its malignant serpents 
came to be known and vaguely believed in, and their Baby- 
lonian names are preserved in the Atharva-Veda. The Indo- 
Iranians seem to have imbibed also from their neighbours the 
idea of a hierarchy of gods and a school of priests. Of arts 
and crafts the simple Indo-Europeans possessed little ; they 
must have, in this new environment, been impressed by the 
pomp and splendour of the cities and courts of Assyria and 
Babylonia; and there is evidence to show that some of the 
material and artistic ideas of their life must have been strongly in- 
fluenced by those of the Assyrio-Babylonians, 

Thus, when the Indo-Aryans came to India, the Indo- 
European clements in their life and character must have been 
greatly modified and developed through contact with the peo- 
ples in whose lands they sojourned en roule. The high degree 
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of civilization testified to by the Rg-Veda is thus explicable. 
‘They came to India with a composite culture which must have 
absorbed a great deal of the existing Western Asiatic civiliza- 
tion. The Indo-Aryan populace similarly perhaps was also a 
complex body, in which the original Indo-European ethnic 
clement, even if it is supposed to have been homogenous, had 
mingled more or less with Asianic, Caucasian, Assyrian, Ela- 
mite and Iranian native elements. 

The oldest document that we possess of the Indo-Aryans is, 
as we all know, the Rg-Veda. In spite of its being preserved in 
India, it had for a long time been taken as a document of the 
primitive, undivided, and common Indo-European speech and 
culture, but this view has now been abandoned. ‘There are 
reasons to suppose that it is essentially an Indian document, 
though it possesses importance for the historical study of the 
Indo-European culture as a whole. A great many of its hymns 
and ideas might have taken shape in Iran in the Indo-Iranian 
stage of speech and culture, which is equally proto-Vedic and 
proto-Avestan. It was possibly redacted in India, but much 
of it might have been brought as a national or tribal heritage, 
perhaps modified later in the Indo-Aryan stage and supplement- 
ed by a large mass of newer and later hymns and ideas deve- 
loped under a new milieu in India, the whole forming into a 
well-arranged corpus in this ancient document, 

Song-craft must have been practised by Indo-Iranians be- 
fore their differentiation into Indians and Iranians, and the 
Vedas themselves mention old hymns composed by the fore- 
fathers of the ysis, the nivids. Close agreement of metre, lan- 
guage and ideas in both the Rg-Veda and the Avesta point to a 
common type as the source, but the Indian colouring in the 
Kg-Veda is strong and unmistakable. At any rate, the opinion 
is gradually gaining ground that the age of the Re-Veda is not 
the characteristic Hindu age as we know it today ; that is, what 
is known today as Hindu culture had not yet been fully charac- 
terized in this Indo-Aryan document. 


Synthesis of cultures: The Kol-Mundas 


In India, the Aryans came in contact with two important 
types of people, the Dravidians and the Kol-Mundas, as well as 
the Tibeto-Chinese whom we may dismiss for the present. 
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-as they came into the field at a much later date, when the 
Hindu culture had been fully characterized and established. 
The commingling of these threc peoples, the Arya, Dravida, 
and Kol, has resulted in a most remarkable synthesis of culture, 
viz. the Hindu culture as it is known today. The intermingling 
had been so close and complex that it is difficult today to 
disentangle clearly the lines of development ; but it is becom- 
ing more and more apparent that the Aryans were not single- 
handed in building up the culture of India, and that the 
deeper substratum of this culture is to be found in the Kol 
and Dravidian contributions, which have been no less great. 
The Kols are now confined roughly to West Bengal, Chota 
Nagpur, the north-east of Madras State, and Madhya Pradesh ; 
but on linguistic, ethnic and other grounds, it has been sur- 
mised that they were in India even before the Dravidians, and 
at one time overran the whole of the Gangetic plain from 
western Himalaya to Bengal in the east, in which last place 
they were contiguous to their kinsmen, the Mons, the Khemrs, 
and other peoples who at one time occupied the whole of Indo- 
China. The language which they speak is distinct from Indo- 
European, and belongs to a linguistic family to which the 
name Austric or Austro-Asiatic has been given by Peter Schmidt. 
This family of languages extends from Indo-China and the 
Malay Peninsula to the far-off islands of Indonesia, Melanesia, 
and Polynesia, and even to Madagascar off the south-eastern 
‘coast of Africa. Tt presents also a distinct type of civilisation. Tt 
seems, however, that the Kols in India never evolved any really 
great culture. As represented by their present-day descendants, 
the Santals, Hos, Mundaris and others, their culture has always 
been of a primitive type. Most of them, therefore, had been 
gradually absorbed into the Hindu fold, a 
Aryan speech ; but in the course of thi 
have contributed a great deal of their o 
contributions are mostly submerged 
powerful Aryan or Dravidian forces. 


Served a more or less complete isolatior 
Hindu civilization, 


nd they adopted the 
s absorption, they must 
wn culture, even if their 
in the larger and more 
Even where they pre- 
1 from the currents of 
it must have been almost impossible for 
them not to be profoundly influenced by the irresistible influx 


of Hindu notions. They are thus no longer purely Kol or 
Austric. 
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It is necessary, however, even if it is difficult, to separate 
and restore the Kol or Austric elements; and this can be done 
partly by a study of the presentday Kol people, and partly also 
by help derived from a study of their kinsmen from Indo- 
Chinese and Indonesian sources, When we have some general 
idea of the real character of Austro-Asiatic thought and culture, 
we shall be in a position to trace it in ancient and medieval 
Hindu thought. The brilliant but pioneer studies of Przyluski, 
Jules Bloch, and Sylvain Lévi have made it clear that a large 
element of the so-called dest or non-Aryan vocabulary of Sans- 
krit is probably of Kol origin. The fact that common Sanskrit 
words like kambala, tambila, langala, linga, sarkara, mukuta, 
mayira, kadala, laguda or lakula, karpasa, and bana are derived 
from Kol tongues shows that in certain important aspects of 
Indian life and culture, there is a substratum of Kol influence. 
Some customs and ways of life current among primitive Indo- 
nesians, who are the kinsmen of the Kols, have their counter- 
parts in those of ancient and modern Indians. Kol myths and 
legends have been Hinduized in Hindu mythology, for the 
legends and traditions of a country never die. But thorough 
investigation into this question has not yet been made. 


The Dravidians 


The Dravidians, however, were on a higher cultural level 
than the Kols; and it is they, more than any other people in 
India, who have contributed important elements in the syn- 
thesis of Indian culture. We have seen that the Kols are a 
people of a definite language- and culture-type, which has its 
affinity outside India, in Indo-China, in Melanesia, and in 
Polynesia. The Indo-Aryans are also well known in their 
affinities ; and if their original home is problematic, their con- 
nections with other known peoples of ancient times render the 
problem less of a puzzle. But the Dravidians are a mystery 
people of the world! Attempts have been made to affiliate 
them racially with the Abyssinians and linguistically with the 
Uralic races; such is the wide range followed in the choice of 
their affinities. From cultural evidence, again, it has been sup- 
posed that they were originally a Mediterranean people, and 
were possibly allied to the ancient Cretans and Lycians. But 
we cannot yet be definite ; and, in reality, we must confess our 
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ignorance as to when and how they came to India, if they at 
all came from outside. The Dasa-Dasyus mentioned in the 
Ag-leda are usually assumed to have been the aboriginal 
peoples of Gandhara and the Punjab, but these need not be 
the only people so characterized. Scholars have sought to 
Cquate these words with Daha and Dahyu of Old Persian, 
while it has been pointed out that Dahai was actually a tribe 
mentioned by later Persians and Greeks as living to the 
south-east of the Caspian Sea. It is probable that the 
Kg-Vedic Dasa-Dasyus were thc Dravidian-speaking Medi- 
terrancan races. The Rg-Veda often refers to the anasa 
(flatnosed), Arsnatvac (dark-skinned), imydhravac (of hostile 
speech), Sisnadeva (phallus-worshipping) Dasa-Dasyus who from 
their cities and forts (pur) resisted the Aryans. We may con- 
jecture that the existence of these peoples in southern Punjab 
and Sind may have prevented Aryan movement southward 
along the course of the Indus, and directed it castward to the 
Gangetic plains. Whatever may have been the reason of Aryan 
expansion towards the east, Sind was pre-eminently a land of 
Dasa-Dasyus, and so an impure country to which entry is for- 
bidden by the later Baudhayana Dharma-Sütra. 


Their contribution to Indian culture 


Thus it seems probable that they were living in India 
before the coming of the Indian Aryans. Although southern 
India is now their stronghold, there is ample evidence, linguis- 
lic and otherwise, to show that at one time they extended 
from Baluchistan to Bengal. Ample evidence of an indepen- 
dent Dravidian culture in ancient India is now found, and its 
presence is a direct challenge to the thesis that Hindu culture 
is the work of the Indo-Aryans alone. It is not possible here 
to enter into details, but one or two facts which will make 
the point clear may be referred. to. Philologists of Dravidian 
and Indo-Aryan language have demonstrated how the Aryan 
speech has been profoundly influenced, since the Vedic times, 
by Dravidian languages in phonetics, in vocabulary, in syntax, 
and in the general modification of grammatical forms. 
Dravidian influences on other aspects of culture have also been 
gradually recognized, and are now becoming a matter of such 
general acceptance among scholars that it is not necessary here 
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to dilate upon it. Perhaps in this matter, especially regarding 
religious notions, it is difficult to ascertain what the Aryans 
absorbed from the Dravidians and what they took from their 
neighbours and kinsmen outside India. The problem is fur- 
ther complicated by the extreme likelihood of the Dravidian 
and Kol worlds of culture having been inextricably inter- 
mingled, in the Ganges valley especially, before the coming of 
the Aryans. At the same time, it is becoming clear that a great 
deal of the fundamental bases of Hindu thought and Hindu 
religious notions, including myths and legends, on the one 
hand, and ritual, on the other, are not Aryan in their origin, . 
but probably Dravidian, or Dravidian and Kol mixed. 

We find, for instance, that most of the common notions 
that dominate the Hindu thought-world today are absent in 
the Rg-Veda. Old Aryan ideas and institutions which we 
find in the Vedas give place to something new and different in 
the course of time. Some of these are undoubtedly the result 
of natural or logical development, but there are others which 
are inexplicable except by a study of Dravidian or other: 
non-Aryan notions in ancient aud medieval India. One 
most striking instance is the modification of the Rg-Vedic 
idea of worship, which originally consisted of homa or 
the ritual of fire-sacrifice, a form which is certainly Indo- 
Iranian and most likely Indo-European. The characteristic 
Hindu form of worship today is puja, the idea and ritualism 
of which are entirely different from those of homa, which has 
in later times taken a secondary place, being confined now to 
those castes who claim descent from the Aryans. The homa con- 
sisted in an invocation of the anthropomorphic gods to receive : 
through the fire the offering of butter, cakes, flesh and spiritu- 
ous drink, with the idea of receiving some benefits in return 
for the offering. But in puja, which is the ordinary Hindu: 
ritual today, there is offering of water, flowers, leaves, fruits, 
grains, incense and perfume, often accompanied by music and 
dancing. The offering is made to the deity, whose living pre- 
sence is presumed in the consecrated image before the wor- 
shipper, there being always a sense of intimate and intense: 
personal devotion or bhakti, and not merely that of Vedic 
Sraddhi or belief. 

The Vedic koma or yajña has thus been gradually replac-- 
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ed in Indian religious history by the pūjā, which takes a larger 
.and more characteristic place. It has been maintained that 
the füjà in all probability was a non-Aryan, possibly, 
Dravidian, ritual, with Kol influence also in it. At least in its 
origin it is not Aryan and is not found among early Indo- 
Europeans outside India. ‘The word puja itself is probably 
also non-Aryan in origin, as it has no cognate in Indo-European 
languages, as the word’ homa has. In the same way, phallus 
worship is probably originally non-Aryan ; and the word 
linga itself has been shown to be of Kol origin. Animal cults, 
like Sserpent-worship (which was also Babylonian), monkey- 
worship and cow-worship, have undoubtedly developed in 
India through Dravidian-Kol influence; for even if anthro- 
pomorphism is a characteristic of Vedic religion, we have no 
trace of zoo-morphism among the early Indo-Europeans. 
Besides the above peoples or ethno-linguistic groups, there 
is evidence of the presence on the coast-lines of India (in South 
Baluchistan, South India, and in the Andamans) of a Negrito 
people, who were probably the original inhabitants of India and 
who were probably either killed off or absorbed by the Kols 
and the Dravidians. On these points little can 


be said. here, 
and much of the subject is still a matta of speculation and 
research. 


Corroboration from Archacology 


What has been said above on the basis of ethnic and lin- 
guistic evidences is also corroborated by archaeology. We 
have also received from different parts of India the usual pre- 
historic objects in plenty, the palacolithic and ncolithic imple- 
ments, crude pottery, beads, cave paintines, cromlechs, and 
dolmens, as well as indications of burial customs from pre- 
historic burial sites. Some copper implements and ornaments 
have also been found. All these, which have been collected 
and catalogued in various museums, reveal that India like 
other countries, passed through Palaeolithic and Neolithic Age, 
and that there was also an Age of copper implments. We do 
not know yet to what people we are to ascribe these primitive 
Stone and Copper Age weapons. It has been surmised that 
the Old Stone Age weapons belong to the oldest people of 
India, the Negrito, now mostly extinct or absorbed; and that 
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the New Stone Age w 
Kols, while the Copper Age implements can 
to the early Kols and the early Dravidians. 


The Bronze Age 


For a long time, there was no evidence to prove a Bronze 
Age in India; and the Iron Age was, thought to have followed 
the Copper Age. Bronze articles have now been found in differ- 
ent parts of India; and the most important find was at 
Adittannallur in Tirunelveli District in the extreme South. 
‘The culture-type presented by these finds, as also the burial 
customs discovered in the tombs there, has, curiously, their: 
counterparts in the old tombs and finds at Crete, Cyprus, 
Anatolia, and to some extent at Gehareh near Babylon. 
Affinity with Crete and Cyprus seems to be greater in the 
crouching position of the dead body in the sarcophagi, and in 
the finds of gold masks and headbands. The tombs of Adittan- 
nallur are in the Dravidian country ; and by measurement and 
other tests, the Adittannallur skull have been found to agree 
with the typical Tamil skull. The presumption naturally has. 
been that the Bronze and Iron Age culture of Adittannallur 
was that of early Dravidians in South India; and an attempt 
has been made on these cultural evidences to seck their affinity 
with the Cretans and. Lycians, on the one hand, and with the: 
Sumerians, on the other, as has been already stated. 


Harappa and Mohenjo-daro 


A number of discoveries have been made in the excava- 
tion at Harappa (1920-24) in Montgomery District in the 
Punjab and at Mohenjo-daro (1922-29) in Larkana District 
in Sind, which bid fair to reveal a new chapter of prehistoric 
India, having a bearing on subsequent, culture-history, and 
which still awaits investigation. These two cultures, at Harappa 
and at Mohenjo-daro, indicate an area of civilization which 
extended from Sind far up into the Punjab ; and though the: 
two sites are 400 miles apart, they seem to be linked up with 
cach other, and the discoveries in many points agree with those. 
of Adittannallur. "Through Sir John Marshall’s monumental 
publication, the characteristics of this early Indus valley civili- 
zation have become sufficiently widely known to make it un-- 
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necessary for us to do more than briefly mention it. It re- 
presents a civilization which was chiefly of chalcolithic times, 
but many strata have been revealed probably dating further 
back. It is, however, certainly not Aryan, and goes back to a 
period which is probably prior to the advent of Aryans in India, 
The discoveries show a highly advanced civilization with 
a complicated town-life and developed ideas of art. The 
comparatively high standard of domestic comfort attained is 
proved by the solidity and internal arrangement of the houses 
built with burnt bricks and provided with baths, hypocausts, 
and elaborate drains, and by the lay-out of the paved streets 
and other similar evidence. Metal-craft, as shown by plenti- 
ful bronze and copper objects and gold jewellery, was fully 
developed. The skill displayed in the very large number of 
engraved seals containing figures of animals and undecipher- 
able inscriptions, as well as in some figures of stone, terra- 
cotta and bronze, indicates the rise of the true glyptic art, The 
use of stone implements still survived to a limited extent. 
-Painted pottery, mostly showing geometrical designs in black 
on red ground, is common and uniform in tvpe throughout 
all strata, while polychrome ware appears in a later layer. 
Numerous figures of a mothergoddess, representations of a 
god with emblems like those of Siva, of sacred bulls, and of 
objects peculiar to the Saiva cults are interesting indications of 
some forms of worship corresponding to later Sakti and Saiva 
cults. The image of a yogin found at Mohenjo-daro may in- 
dicate that we owe yoga, as a mode of contemplation, to the 
non-Aryan authors of the Indus civilization. Wide prevalence 
of charms and amulets in modern Hindu society may also be, 
to a large extent, a heritage coming down from the people of 
Mohenjo-daro, where a large number of seals found scem to 
have been used for similar purposes. 

As regards the disposal of the dead, the evidence is as yet 
too meagre. Examples of postcremation burials in cinerary 
urns, as well as fractional burials after exposure of dead bodies 
to beasts and birds, have been found; but no regular burial 
ground has been discovered to prove the prevailing practice. 
Examination of the comparatively few skulls found seems to 
point to four distinct ethnic types having been represented in 
the population of the town. 
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Aitention has been drawn to the striking similarity of 
some of these objects of art with those that have been found 
at Nal in Baluchistan, at Anau near Merv to the north-east of 
Persia excavated some time ago by the American, Pumpelly, 
and also at Elam in western Persia. Only some years ago, Sir 
Aurel Stein spoke of the discovery of the remains of a similar 
culture in the Zhob valley in Baluchistan, where a large num- 
ber of earthen vessels, flint blades, arrowheads, alabaster cups, 
bone implements, and copper and bronze objects have been 
found. A close relation to the culture of Mohenjo-daro is 
attested to by terra-cotta figures of a mother-goddess, humped 
bulls, and large burnt bricks used for a carefully construcied 
drain. 

From these indications, it appears that this was a culture 
which spread from India to western Persia ; and its direct con- 
nection with the culture of ancient Sumer has been presumed, 
Through the discovery at Susa and at two Mesopotamian sites 
of some seals engraved with the characters of the as-yet-un- 
deciphered Indus valley script, it is very probable that the 
Mohenjo-daro remains date approximately from the third mil- 
lenium B.C. The makers of this remarkable civilization were 
defeated by the Aryans who forced them to retreat towards 
the south and south-east, where remains of similar civilizations 
are being excavated. The question naturally arises: Who 
were the people among whom this type of culture existed ? 
No precise answer can yet be given. A connection with 
the Mediterranean people. the Cretans and others, has been 
suggested, while Assyrio-Babylonian scholars have pointed out 
affinity with similar antiquities from Susa and Babylon dating 
from pre-Semitic Sumerian times. It has also been suggested 
that the Harappa and Mohenjo-daro remains should be con- 
nected with the original Dravidians. The problems presented 
by these discoveries have not yet been thoroughly investigated, 
but the question has been raised as to whether and how far 
‘Cretan, Lycian, Sumerian, Elamite, and Dravidian are connect- 
ed. A solution to these cognate problems would in future 
bring in a truer knowledge of ancient race and culture-move- 
ments which are at the basis of Indian civilization. And it 
will win for us from oblivion another chapter in the history 
‘of human cultural endeavour. 
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Conclusion 


Thus, we sec that the foundations of Indian culture are 
complex and its beginnings obscure. Its development has not 
been homogencous, but polygenous. It is based on early 
Dravidian and Kol cultures with certain other elements sur- 


viving from still earlier peoples, and with certain elements. 


brought in by the Indo-Aryans. The Aryan civilization was 
not purely Indo-European’ when it came to India; there were 
considerable Asianic, Mesopotamian, and other extra--Indian 
elements in it. The Kol-Dravidian elements, which probably 
formed a deeper basis of Indian culture than the Aryan, may 
have in their turn had affinities with some of these extra-Indian 
elements. The great importance of the Aryan element lies in 
the fact that it succeeded in giving Indian culture its form and 
unity, its discipline and order, but it is also highly probable 
that the pre-Aryan Kol-Dravidian element forms its deeper 
substratum. 


Dacca Univ. Journal x, 1934. 
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Of great women in Vedic literature our information is un- 
fortunately scanty and uncertain. Although some women 
appear to have been heroic enough to take part in big fights, 
they have had no place in political life; the Maitrayagi Samhita 
(4.7.4) expressly says that men Go to the assembiy, and not 
women. In the time of the Upanisads we have evidence that 
some women shared in the intellectual interests of the day, as 
is exemplified by Yajfiavalkya’s two wives, one of whom was 
interested in his philosophical discussion, the other not. As 
scholars or teachers some other women are mentioned, such as 
Gargi, who tried to embarrass even the great Yajiiavalkya by 
her searching questions. But these instances probably form 
exceptions rather than the rule; for from the time of the 
Brahmanas we find distinct traces of the lowering of the posi- 
tion of women. No doubt, the wife was a regular participator 
in the sacrificial offerings of her husband; but her right of 
independently offering oblation appears to have been restrict- 
ed in later times. She was given an honoured place indeed 
as mistress in her husband's home, but she was still subservient 
to his will; and in the Salapatha Brahmana (l. 9. 2. 12; 
10. 5. 2: 9) we have a reference to the rule that the wife should 
take her food. not with but after the husband. Although 
the Katyayana Srauta-siitra (1. 1. 7) remarks that the Sruti 
‘dees not discriminate between man and woman,’ this Brah- 
mana (4. 4. 2. 13) declares that ‘women own neither them- 
selves nor an inheritance) The marriage tie was indeed 
not lightly regarded, but polygamy was freely allowed, and 
the obligation of chastity was laid on the weaker sex 
alone. All this makes it doubtful whether the decidedly 
high ideal of family life, evinced by the implied equality of 
Patni (wife) as the counterpart of Pati (husband), was always 
actually fulfilled; but there is evidence to show that the 
.women’s own sphere continued to be the home, where her 
authority was seldom disputed (Tai Sami 6. 9. 1. Y; Sata. 
Br. 5. 2. 1. 10). $ qwe 

But in the time of the Rg-Veda women 'appear to have 


12 
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enjoyed greater freedom and equality. We hear of several 
women-seers whose hymns are said to have been preserved in 
this earliest record of Indo-Aryan culture. Ancient works on 
Rg-Vedic literature like the Brhad-devatà of Saunaka and the 
several Anukramanis, all of which must have been composed 
some time before the Christian era, record the tradition of 
their authorship, and ascribe to them sometimes single verses 
and ‘sometimes groups of them running into whole hymns. 
The validity of the ascription has sometimes been doubted by 
modern scholars, with the suggestion that these hymns were 
later compositions based on traditional myths and legends ; but 
nothing convincing has been adduced in support of this 
suggestion. 
In the Rg-Veda 


We have a list of twenty-seven women-seers, called Brahma- 
vadinis, in the Rg-veda. Of these some, like Aditi, Juhu, 
Indrani, Sarama, Urvasi, Ratri and Surya, can be counted as 
divine or semi-divine beings of a mythological character ; 
while some, like Sri, Medha, Daksinà and Sraddha, are ob- 
vious personifications of abstract ideas. Leaving them aside. 
we have only nine or ten Brahma-vadinis who can be regarded 
as real human beings responsible for the verses assigned to 
them. They are Visvavara, Apalà, Ghosà, Godhi, wife of 
Vasukra, sister of Agastya, Lopàmudra. Saévati and Romaśā. 
To this should be added the name of Vac, but it has been doubted 
whether she was a real woman-seer. The term Brahma-vadini 
in this connection need not be taken in a deeper philosophical 
sense. The verses themselves show that the women-seers do 
not claim any higher knowledge of Brahman as it was under- 
stood in later times, but they only praise the various deities 
they worship and speak only of their own joys and sorrows of 
life. The term Brahman, therefore, should be taken here pro- 
perly in the earlier Vedic sense of prayer or devotion. 

Vac: The most remarkable hymn ascribed to Vac, which 
occurs in the tenth Mandala of the Rg-Veda (10. 125), is known 
today as the Devrsükta. It is employed in the autumnal 
worship of the (goddess) Devi, for the Sakta worshippers of the 
goddess take this Rg-Vedic composition as the basis of their 
devotion, But the account given in the subsidiary Vedic liter- 
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ature is different. There the hymn is said to have been 
uttered by Vac, daughter of the sage Ambhrna (Vagambhrni). 
But since the woman-seer in this hymn conceives, in a pan- 
theistic mood, her unity with the universe as the Source and 
regulating spirit of all things, it has been presumed that the 
name Vac (Word) is merely metaphorical, and that there never 
existed any real woman-seer of that name. Hence it became 
possible, in later times, to identify the seer Vac with Vac Sara- 
svati, the goddess of speech, or with the abstract Sabda-Brah- 
man (Logos), or even with Sakti as the principle of primeval 
Energy, and to elaborate on this basis various mystical inter- 
pretations of the hymn. But the older evidence of Vedic liter- 
ature itself goes against this presumption, and very clearly 
regards this hymn to be the composition of a particular woman- 
seer, whose lofty inpiration has, thus, given it a high place in 
the history of Indian thought. In her impassioned utterance 
she tells us: 


l walk with the Rudras and the Vasus, 

I, with the Adityas and All-the-gods ; 
I bear up the two, Mitra and Varuna, 

I, Indra and Agni, I, the two A$vins. 


T sustain the pressed-out soma, 
J, Tvastr, Püsan and Bhaga ; 
T give wealth to him that brings oblation, 
To the worshipper devout, and him that presses soma. 


J am the queen, the bestower of riches, 

I was the first to know among the holy ones; 
Me, the gods put in many places, 

Making me enter and dwell abundantly, 


By me, whoever eats food, and whoever secs, 

Whoever breathes, and whoever hears what is said, 
They dwell in me, though they know it not; 

Listen, O wise, to thee I say what is true. 


Verily I myself speak all this, 

What is welcome to the gods and men; 
Whoever I love I make strong, 

I make him a Brahma, a sage and a seer. 
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I spread out the bow of Rudra for him 
To slay the unbeliever with his arrow ; 
I make strife among the people; 
I pervade all the earth and heaven. 


L give birth to father on the head of all this; 

My source is in the midst of waters in the sea ; 
Thence I spread through all the worlds, 

And touch this heaven with my eminencc. 


It is I who blow as the wind blows, 
Taking hold of all the worlds ; 
Past heaven and past this earth 
[ have by greatness become such. 


The mystical exaltation expressed in this hymn, which 


feels identity of self with the entire universe, is somewhat 
strange in the predominantly practical and polytheistic age 
of the g-Veda ; but it is not altogether unexpected, having been 
expressed in various ways in other hymns, especially in the 
Hiranyagarbha-Purusa hymns of a pantheistic character. To 
seck unity in the midst of diversity is a natural trend of human 
thought; but here it is. not any systematic philosophical 
thinking but essentially emotional realization of what is trans- 
cendental that gives a distinctive significance to this powerful 
hymn. By characterizing this utterance as ‘The Word Speak- 
eth’ a foreign scholar has rightly emphasized its importance as 


an 


instance of divine inspiration acknowledged in most reli- 


gious systems; and from this point of view it is clear that a 
wider or universal interpretetion is not impossible. [t is no 
wonder, therefore, that this hymn was made the basis of Sakti- 
worship in later times. The author, whoever she was, was 
undoubtedly one of the great women of the Vedic Age. 


MEA Ai fe E 
Vi$vavarü : In the composition of the other nine women- 


seers we have no trace of such high thought or fceling. 
Nevertheless, these women of ancient times give unrestrained 
expression to the intimate joys and sorrows of their homely 
life; and the hymns, however scanty, are of importance. 
not only as showing the high position occupied by them in 
Rg-Vedic times, but also as giving a glimpse into the inner 
heart of the woman. Of these, tbe hymn of six verses assigned 
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to Visvavara of the Atri family Occurs in the fifth (5. 28), the 
family book of the Atris, Apparently a married woman, she 
approaches the blazing Sacrificial Fire at dawn, with her face 
towards the east, offers oblations to the gods and prays for love 
and happiness in wedded life. We translate here the first three 
verses : 


The fully kindled Fire, bright against the firmament, 
Facing the dawn, shines far and wide ; 
Visvavara proceeds towards the east with obeisance, 
Praising the gods, with oblation and ladle full of 
butter. 


Fully kindled, O Fire, you are the lord of immortality ; 
You follow and bring welfare to him who offers 
oblations ; 
‘The worshipper whom you approach brings all his wealth, 
And, O Fire, he spreads his hospitality before you. 


Repress our foes, O Fire, to ensure our great good fortune; 
Let the riches brought by you be of the highest 
excellence ; 
Make wedded life fully restrained. 
Overpower the strength of those who are hostile to us. 


From this devotional hymn it is clear that Vigvavara not only 
composed the hymn, but herself performed the sacrifice in her 
own rght. This right appears to have been withdrawn in the 
age of the Brahmanas. 

Apala: In the hymn (8. 91) assigned to Apala, we have 
a strange mixture of myth and reality. Although married like 
Visvavara, Apala, also of the Atri family, was less fortunate. 
Afflicted with a skin disease, which would not allow hair to 
grow on her body, she was discarded by her husband. How 
she met and worshipped Indra in a curious way and became 
freed from the disease is the subject-matter of her hymn, which 
Occurs, not in the family book of the Atris, but in the eighth 
book of the Rg-Veda. Knowing that the soma-juice was Indra’s 
favourite drink, Apala, going out to fetch water, picked up a 
Soma plant on her way, and began to crush it between her 
teeth for extracting the juice for Indra. As Indra heard the 
sound, he thought it proceeded from soma-pressing stones. - 
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He hastened there, and drank the Soma from Apala’s lips, 
He gave her three boous, which made her father’s bald head, 
his barren field and her hairless limb grow abundantly. Then 
passing Apálà three times through the aperture of the 
cart and the yoke, Indra made her fair-skinned and freed from 
disease. From the intimacy thus indicated, the Byhad-devata 
gives the legend as an instance of a god falling in love with an 
earthly maiden. The incident is thus described in the hymn 
with the praise of Indra: 


A maiden, going to fetch water, 
found a Soma plant in the path ; 
Returning homeward she spoke : 
‘For Indra I press you, for Sakra I press you’. 


You who go from house to house, 
a hero shining in your glory, 
Come and drink this Soma pressed by my teeth, 
along with fried grains, and cakes and chants of praise, 


We would know you, Indra, but we know you not; 
O drops of Soma, flow for Indra slowly, yet more slowly. 


Many times may Indra make us strong, 
Many times may Indra give us wealth ; 
Many times wandering with husband’s hatred, 


May we now be united with Indra. 


O Indra, make these three places grow abundantly, 
My father’s head and his field and my limb ; 

Make fertile this field of ours which is barren, 
Make my limb and my father’s head full of hair. 


Three times did you purify Apala 

Through the hole of the chariot and the yoke. 
And you made her, O Indra Satakratu, 

Have a skin resplendent like the sun. 


Ghosa: Of all the women-seers Ghosa made the largest 
contribution, two entire hymns of the tenth. book, (10. 39-40), 
each containing fourteen verses being assigned to her. She belong- 
ed to a family of great seers; her grandfather was Dirghatamas 
and her father Kaksivat, both of whom were composers of 
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several hymns in praise of the A$vins. But high-born as she 
was, she could not find a husband because she had white 
leprosy, and grew old in the house of her father. It is said 
that invoked by her two hymns, the Aávins, worshipped by 
her forefathers, cured her of the disease and made her worthy 
of wedded happiness. The next hymn (10. 41) is said to have 
been composed by her son Suhasta. Of the two hymns com- 
posed by Ghosa, the first refers to the various great deeds of 
the A$vins in helping and curing the blind, the diseased and 
the feeble; the second is more personal and expresses Ghosa's 
morc intimate feelings and desires. The hymn is too long to 
bc fully translated here, but we give the verses in which there 
is a joyful anticipation of the bliss of married life : 


The woman has been born; let him, desirous of maiden, 
approach her; 
For him let the spreading creepers grow along with rain; 

Let the streams flow for him as if down on an incline ; 
For him who is not to be conquered, let there be the 
rights of a husband. 
The men who weep for their wives, who give them a place - 
in the sacrifice, 

Who hold them long locked in ardent embrace ; 

Who beget the wished-for child for the sake of the Fathers, 
To such husbands the wives bring happiness by their 
embrace. 


We know not that happiness of theirs; explain well to us 

How it is that young men tarry in the house of young girls ; 

‘This is our desire, O A$vins, that we repair 

To the house of the husband, who is devoted, strong and 
manly. 


O A$vins, rich in food, may your good will come down 
to us; 

May you control the desire in our hearts ; 

O 'Twin Associates, be our protectors and lords of welfare ; 

May we, being loved, reach the house of the husband. 

On the house of my man, O Aégvins, bestow wealth 

And a son to me, who always sings your praise; 

Make the fords well watered, O lords of waters, 

Remove on the way all evil hindrance that stands, 
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Other Women-Seers : ‘Yo the remaining six women-scers, 
not whole hymns but a few stanzas only are assigned. The 
first five and a half of the sixth verse of hymn 134 of ihe 
tenth book ‘are said to have been composed by Mandhatr in 
praise of Indra; but the remaining half of the sixth and the 
seventh verse are ascribed to Godha. "There is, however, noth- 
ing remarkable in these verses except a eulogy of Indra and 
the Vi$ve-devas. Similarly, the anonymous wife of Vasukra is 
credited with the first stanza of a hymn (10. 28) in praise of 
Indra, while her husband is the seer of a part of this and the 
immediately preceding hymn (10. 27), the ascription going 
back to the time of the Rg-Vedic Aranyakas (Aitareya, 1. 2. 2; 
Samkhayana 1. 3). The sister of Agastya, whose name is not 
known, contributes a single stanza to a hymn (10. 60. 6), the 
rest of which is assigned to her sons, the Gaupayanas. In this 
verse she makes a heroic call upon king Asamati of the Iksvaku 


family to come to the aid of her sons who, as domestic priests, . 


were dismissed by him, but one of whom was killed by the 
crafty priests appointed in their place (Brhad-devata, 7. 84-102): 


O King, yoke the red horses to your chariot for the nephews 
of Agastya ; 

And overcome all the niggardly Panis who do not offer 
worship. 


It is noteworthy in this connection that references are not 
not wanting to warlike ‘or sportloving women in the Rg-Veda. 
We have a mention (1. 116. 15) of Vispala, who in Khela’s (her 
husband’s ?) battle had a leg severed like the pinion of a wild 
bird; but the Aávins as divine physicians replaced it with 
an iron limb. In another obscure hymn (10. 102), Mudgala is 
said to have won a fight (or a chariot-race?) with the aid of his 
wife Mudgalani as the charioteer. But none of these women 
is the seer of any hymn. 


Of a somewhat different kind are the few verses of which 
Lopamudra, Sasvati and Roma£à are the reputed authors, They 
are remarkable for their plain-speaking in giving spontaneous 
expression to the innate urge of a wife for the embrace of her 
husband, of which she had been deprived. Agastya’s wife 
Lopamudra is the seer of two stanzas in a hymn a. 179, 1-2), 
‘dedicated to love’, in which we have a Strange dialogue on 
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this topic between the great ascetic and his wife. Tired of her 
husband's practice of austerity and continence, the wife who 
had served him long and faithfully feels herself neglected, and 
makes an impassioned appeal for his love and company : 


For many long years in the past, both by day and by night, 
And in the mornings, have I wearied myself serving you ; 
Now decay impairs the beauty of my limbs ; 

What then ?—Let husbands approach their wives. 


The ancient sages who attained truth, 

And talked of truth with the very gods, 

‘They did beget children, but did not break their penance ; 

Therefore, should the wives be approached by their 
husbands. 


From the last stanza of the hymn it appears that Lopamudra’s 
appeal did not go in vain; and Agastya discharged the duties 
of both his domestic and ascetic life without neglecting the 
one for the other. In the same way, Sa$vati, who is called 
Nari or woman par excellence, expresses her joy in a phallic 
verse (1. 179. 6) on finding her husband Asanga, son of Playoga, 
recover his lost manhood. Romasa, mentioned in the Brhad- 
devata as the wife of king Bhavya Svanaya, expresses in one verse 
(1. 126. 7) her youthful gladness on the attainment of puberty, 
and challenges her husband to feel her closely, since she is no 
longer immature but “covered with down like the ewe of the 
Gandharins." It is remarkable that these frank and honest ex- 
pressions of womanly passion have not been rejected, but have 
been given a place in the sacred text. 


In the Upanisad 


Maiireyt : There is no trace of any woman-seers in the 
desert of desolate theological speculation of the extensive 
Brahmana literature. But coming to the Upanisads, we find 
at least two women of outstanding personality who could 
engage even the great Yajiavalkya in high philosophical dis- 
cussion. The ove was his wife Maitreyi, and the other his dis- 
putant Garsi, daughter of the sage Vacaknu. Unfortunately 
we do not know much about them except what is given incident- 
ally in the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad; but from the little we 
have it is clear that they were keen seekers after truth. The sage 
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Yajnavalkya, the greatest teacher of the age, is about to renounce 
the world, and wishes to make a settlement of his worldly goods 
between his two wives, Maitreyi and Katyayani. On learning this 
Maitreyt says: “Sir, if this whole earth, full of wealih, be 
mine, should I be immortal by it?" “No,” replies Yajfiavalkya, 
“like the life of rich people will be thy life; but there is no 
hope of immortality by wealth.” Then Maitreyr says: “What 
should I do with that which would not make me immortal ? 
Tell me, sir, of that alone which you know (of immortality),” 
Yajnavalkya, very pleased, replies: “You have been truly 
dear to me, and you speak dear words. Come, take your seat ; 
I will explain it to you. As I explain, meditate on it.” 
Yajfiavalkya, very pleased, replies: “You have been truly 
man as a means to immortality, which, fully recorded, forms 
the highest teaching of the Upanisad. 


Gàrgz: Gārgī appears to have bcen a morc accomplish- 
€d scholar, who questions Yajüavalkya at great length upon 
the origin of all existence, until the great sage, perturbed by 
her questionings, exclaims: “Ask not too much, Gargi, so 
that thy head may not fall off thy body. Truly, concerning 
‘divinity one must not ask too much. Thou dost ask too much, 
‘Garg; ask not too much." Thus silenced, she was, however, 
‘not subdued. Again in an assembly of sages, she seeks per- 
Mission to ask two questions of the famous teacher, adding : 
“Should he answer those, none of you can ever beat him in 
describing the Brahman”, She then advances towards Yàjiía- 
valkya fearlessly with the words : “I ask you. As a hero's son 
from Benares or from Videha strings the slackened bow and 
arises with two foe-piercing arrows in his hand, so I confront 
you with two questions, Answer me these", At the end of the 
highly philosophical dispute she acknowledges her defeat, and 
very generously declares to the assembled sages: “You should 
consider yourselves fortunate if you can get away from him 


with a salutation ; never shal] any of you beat him in describ- 
ing the Brahman.” 


Great Women of India, Mayavati (Almora) 1953. 
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SOME COMMENTATORS ON THE MEGHADUTA 


The great popularity and currency of Kalidasa's Megha- 
dhiita is indicated not only by the existence of a large number 
of original manuscripts in the different libraries of India, 
Europe and America, but also by the fact that more than 
fifty Sanskrit commentaries are known to exist, of which about 
a dozen of the morc important ones arc available in print. 


Vallabhadeva 


The earliest known commentary is the Panjika of Valla- 
bhadeva, which has been critically edited by E. Hultzsch 
(London 1911)  Vallabha was a Kashmirian who described 
himself as the son of Rajanaka Anandadeva, father of Chan- 
draditya and grandfather of Kayyata ; and he had the surname 
of Paramarthacihna. He is known to have commented upon 
several standard poetical works, including those of Kalidasa 
(Raghu? and Kumara°), Mayüra, Ratnakara and Magha, as well 
as upon Rudrata's Kavydlamkara. As his grandson Kay- 
vata wrote a commentary on Anandavardhana's Devi-Sataka in 
977-78 A.D. during the reign of Bhimagupta of Kashmir (977-82. 
A.D), Vallabhadeva's probable date would be the first quarter 
of the 10th century. Durgaprasad and Parab? suggest and 
Hultzsch accepts this date; but K. B. Pathak?, not on very 
cogent grounds, would bring it down to 1100 A.D. This com- 
mentator Vallabhadeva should be distinguished from the antho- 
logist Vallabhadeva, also a Kashmirian, who compiled the 
Subhasitavali, but who belonged probably to the middle of the 
I?th century.* Whatever might have been the exact date of 
our Vallabhadeva, there cannot be any doubt he is to us the 
earliest known commentator on the Megha-diita ; and his com- 


‘Much useful information about these MSS are derived from Dr. V. 
Raghavan from the materials of the New Catalogus Catalogorum,. 
. = See footnotes of the Kavyamala ed. of Vakroti-pancaíika and of 
Devi-Sataka. 
*In the introd. to his ed. of the Meghadiuta, Poona 1916 (2nd ed.). 
^S. K. De in JRAS, 1927, pp. 471-72; A. B. Keith's objections in 
BSOS v, pt. i, p. 27f., and De's rejoinder in ibid, v, pt. ili, p. 499f. 
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mentary, therefore, deserves careful consideration from the point 
of view of textual study. 

Hulizsch’s edition of the commentary (as well as the text 
commented upon) is based on three §arada (Kāśmīrī) and one 
Devanāgarī manuscript. He is right in holding that this last 
manuscript is highly conflated and in consequently basing his 
- edition of the Kashmiri text of Vallabhadeva chiefly on his three 
Kashmiri manuscripts. It is interesting to note that Vallabha’s 
-text gives 112 stanzas; but onc of these he himself believes to be 
imitative and spurious; hence Ill stanzas are given by him 
as genuine’. This point is highly important in view of the well 
known fact that the popular text of the Megha-ditta suffered a 

' great deal from interpolation. Vallabhadeva rejects and excludes 
from his text as many as 19 such interpolated stanzas. 


Sthiradeoa 


The next important commentary is the Bala-prabodhini 
of Sthiradeva, which has been edited (along with its text) from 
“one manuscript existinng in the Mandlik collection of the Fer- 
Susson College, Poona, by V. J. Paranjpe (Poona, 1936). Sihira- 
‘deva’s date and provenance are not known. He is mentioned 
by name, along with Vallabhadeva and Asaha (or Asada)?, by 
the presumably Jaina commeniator Janardana* and is found 
reproduced in extenso by the anonymous but presumably Jaina 
‘commentary Sdroddharint on the Megha-dila. We might have 
been Jaina, but manuscripts of his commentary are found to- 
day in Poona (Mandlik collection), Baroda (Oriental Institute). 
Alwar, Tanjore (Sarasvati Mahal) and Mithila. There is little 
evidence to show that he is, as his editor presumes, earlier than 
‘Vallabhadeva ; but since Janardana’s date lies between 1192 
and 1885 A.D. he appears to be a fairly old commentator. 

Paranjpe’s manuscript of the commentary is dated in 
‘Sarhvat 152] (—ca; 1465 A.D.. There are two other manus- 


! The Devanagari MS (no. 226/Or. 
in the British Museum gives 113 stanz 
Hultzsch's edition. 

* Asada, son of Katuka, wrote the Viveka-manjart in 1192 A.D. 
(P. K. Gode in Calcutta Oriental Journal, ii. pp. 199f). But nothing is 
known of this Jaina Writer's comm, on the Megha-düta. 

? Peterson, Three Reports, p. 324, 

' See below on Janardana, and the Saroddharini. 


5352) of Vailabha’s commontary 
as, slightly in excess of 112 given 
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cripts in Baroda Oriental Institute (Acc. no. 1408 and 12266) 
which we have also examined. They designate the commen- 
tary simply as Tika. Both the manuscripts are incomple.e,— 
the first beginning with comments on the sia2za kartum yac 
ca prabhavali mahim, the second with those on the stanza 
haste lilà-kamalam. The date of the first manuscript is illegi- 
ble, but the second was written in Sarnvat 1630 (=ca. 1574 
A.D... These much later versions of the commentary contain 
a large number of spurious stanzas, the first admitting 7 and 
the second 13. Contrary to this later conflated text tradition, 
however, Paranjpe's manuscripts presents the text as contain- 
ing only 112 stanzas, of which one is declared spurious by the 
commentator himself. It, therefore, agree with the number 111 
given as genuine by Vallabhadeva; and on his point its in- 
dependent testimony is valuable. * 
SOUTH INDIAN COMMENTATORS 
Daksinavarta-natha 

The commentary of Daksinavarta-natha, entitled Pradipa, 
was made available in print in the Trivandrum Sanskrit 
Scries? in 1919. He is referred to by Mallinatha (generally as 
Natha ; on Raghu® i. 7 ; Megha? 4, 65, 98) as a predecessor, as 
well as by Dinakara* and Caritravardhana.! As Daksinavarta 
quotes the authority of the lexicographer KeSava-svamin® of 
the 12th A.D. and is himself quoted by Arunácala who is also: 
cited by Mallinatha, he probably belonged to the 13th century. 

Kshetresh Chattopadhyaya® rightly draws attention to some 
curious interpretations and capricious readings given by Dak- 
sinavarta ; but in spite of these strange vagaries, some of which 
Mallinatha pointedly disputes, Daksinavarta appears to follow 
a tradition which omits, in agreement with Vallabhadeva and’ 
Sthiradeva, all the 19 spurious stanzas, and even the stanza 

"The Tanjore MS (Sarasvati Mahal Library, no. 3885) is dated 1600: 
A.D., but curiously enough, the number of stanzas it gives appears to- 
he only 106! 

* Edited from two MSS. 

* For Dinkara Misra, see below. 

' For Cáritravardhana, see below. : 

* Author of Ndnartharnava-samkscpa (ed. Trivandrum Skt. Ser. 
1913). His date is given as end of the 12th and beginning of the 13th. 
century. i 
* Kuppitswami Sastri Comm. Volume, pp. 17-23. 
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gatyutkampád in addition. He thus gives a total of 110 as 

against 111 genuine stanzas included by Vallabhadeva and 

Sthiradeva. He thus confirms generally and independently 

the position of the last two commentators in this respect, 
Pürna-sarasvalt 

The Vidyullaté of Pürna-sarasvati, pupil of Purna-jyotir- 
muni, was edited from two manuscripts and published by the 
Vani Vilas Press, Srirangam, in 1909. The date of this com- 
mentary is uncertain; but in the preface to the printed text 
we are informed, rather vagucly, that the commentator ‘seems 
to have lived some three centuries ago in the state of Cochin", 
Probably he flourished in the second half of the l4th or the 
first half of the 15th century A.D.: 

This interesting commentary, like that of Daksinàvarta, 
gives a total of only 110 stazas, and excludes all the stanzas 
not included in the Pradipa. In his interpretation, however, 
he is more or less independent. 

Ptirna-sarasvati was also the author of a drama in live acts 
called Kamalini-rajahamsa (ed. Journal of Travancore Univ.) 
a poem of 266 verses called Rjulaghvr or Málati-madhaya-kathá 
(ed. N.A. Gore, Poona 1943) and Hamsa-sarndesa in 10° 
Mandrakranta verses (ed. Trivandrum Ski. Series, 1957). He 
wrote also a commentary, called Rasa-manjart, on the Malati- 
madhava (ed. K. S. Mahadeva Sastri, Trivandrum Skt. Series 
1958), and a Tippanr on the Anargha-raghaua. 


Parmesvara 


Another scholiast from Cochin is Parame$vara, whose 
Sumanoramani commentary was edited from three manuscripts 
and published by the Travancore University Manuscripts 
Library from Trivandrum in 1946. He was son Rsi and 
“Gauri of the Payyür Bhattatiri family of Malabar, and flourish- 
‘ed probably between 1400 and 1500 A.D. *, about the middle 

*On the date Pirna-sarasyati see C. Kunhan Raja in Poona Orien- 
talist, ix, pp. 142-48. On citatations in his commentary seo N. A. Gore 
in the same journal, pp. 133-41. Since he quotes Citsukha by name he 
should be later than tho first half of the 14th century. On Pürna-sarasvatt 
and his works, sea K. Kunjunni Raja, Contribution oj Kerala lo Sansk. 
Tit., Madras 195%, pp. 213-16. 

“On the identity and date of Paramegvara see Kunhan Raja in 
Poona Orientalist, ix, p. 148 and Introd. to the "Trivandrum ed. ; also K. 
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of the 15th century. The commentary exists in a shorter and 
a longer recension. It shows familiarity with the commentary 
of Purna-sarasvati, and confirms the Malabar tradition ment.on- 
ed above, which gives 110 stanzas as the total extent of the 
poem it comments upon. 


Sarasvatitirtha (Narahari) 


The Vidvajjananuranjini commentary of Sarasvatitirtha is 
not yet in print, but manuscripts of it exist in the libraries of 
the Bhandarkar Institute, Cambridge University and Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. This Sarasvatitirtha appears to be identi- 
cal with the Andhra scholiast Narahari Sarasvatitirtha, who 
wrote a commentary on the Kwumára, as well as one on the 
Kduya-prakasa, entitled Bala-cittanurafgini. This last com- 
mentary gives us the information that he was born in Samvat 
1298 (—ca. 1242 A.D.) in Tribhuvanagiri in the Andhra coun- 
try. He traces his own genealogy from Rameévara of Vatsa- 
gotra, and describes himself as the son of Mallinatha and 
Nagamma and grandson of Narasithha, son of Rameévara. 
When he became an ascetic, he took the name of Sarasvati- 
ürtha and composed his commentaries at Kasi He also refers 
to two works, Smrti-darpana and Tarka-ratna (with its Dzpika 
commentary) written by himself. The colophon describes 
Sarasvatitirtha as Paramahamsa Parivrajakacarya. 

Sarasvatitirtha’s commentary on the Megha-diila is indeed 
remarkable for its acuteness of exposition, which drew the en- 
comium of K. B. Pathak; but since it admits 12 spurious 
stanzas (giving a total of 123 stanzas), its text-tradition cannot 
in this respect be taken as very reliable, nor do its readings 
always seem authentic. It appears to accept the conflated West 
Indian text, which differs from that of the Kashmirian and the 
Malabar commentators mentioned above. 


Mallinatha 


Kolacala Mallinatha Siri, author of the Sanjrvant com- 
mentary, is well known as a commentator on the standard 
Kunjunni Raja in this work cited, p. 92f. On the two recensions of the 
commentary see Kunhan Raja Presentation Volume and Adyar Librarary 


Bulletin for Feb. 1945. 
"S. K. De, Senskrit Poetics, i. p. 171. 
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Mahakavyas of Kalidasa, Bharavi, Bhatti, Magha and Sriharsa, 
He was also the author of the Tarala commentary on the 
Ekavali o£ Vidyadhara. He has been assigned to the latter 
part or end of the 14th century.’ 

Mallinatha’s commeniary on the Megha-düla is deservedly 
popular for its learned yet lucid exposition ; and in spite of its 
late date it has been often considered to be authoritative. But 
it cannot be said that it represents the best text-tradition of 
the Megha-düia. It is true that it omits nine spurious stanzas 
and expressly declares the interpolated character (Praksipta) of 
six more; but it admits at the same time four such verses. In 
the readings of passages also, it cannot be said that Mallinatha 
always gives us the most authentic forms. And yet, like Nila- 
kantha's very late commentary on the Mahabharata, the Saf- 
jivint has practically superseded by its reputation’ and currency 
most of the earlier commentaries on the poem. Nevertheless, 
the critical insight of Mallinatha, as against that of some West 
Indian Jaina commentators who accept a very much inter- 
polated text, is shown by the fact that if we leave aside the 
stanzas omitted or declared spurious by himself, the total 
number of stanzas in his text? is not more than 115, which is 
not very much in excess of that of the Malabar commentators. 
on the one hand, and Vallabhadeva and Sthiradeva, on the 
other, 

It seems, therefore, that the South Indian text-tradition 
was not uniform. The commentators of Malabar preserve, as 
against Sarasvatitirtha and Mallinatha, a text comparatively 
free from conflation. It should be noted that most "Telugu and 
Grantha manuscripts either include Mallinátha's commentary 
or generally follow his text. 

Mallinatha’s commentary has been printed much earlier 
and more often in India than any other; and for a time it 
pratically standardised the text of Kalidasa's poem. It was 
first printed (in lithograph) at Benares in 1849, then at Cal- 
cutta (Madanmohan Tarkalamkar) in 1850, at Madras (in 


! On Mallinatha's date see S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, i, p. 228 and 
references cited therein ; V. Raghavan in NZA, ii, pp. 442f. 

*In this respect Mallinatha agrees more or less with the total num- 
her given by the Bengal commentators. 
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Telugu characters) in 1859, and at 


Bhatavadekar) in 1866. In 1869 Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar 
brought out at Calcutta a careful edition of the text with 
Mallinatha's commentary in Devanagari characters, He utilis- 
cd the Benares, Calcutta and Bombay editions, as wel] as a 
manuscript from the Calcutta Sanskrit Co 
tracts from some Bengal commentaries, 

texts and manuscripts contained Tespectively 121, 118, 125 and 
116 stanzas; but even with Such meagre an 
rial, it is remarkable that he had the critical acumen to declare 
that only 110 stanzas were genuine. Other later and note- 
worthy editions of the text with Mallinatha’s commentary are 
those of V. S. Islampurkar (Bombay 1889), which gives extracts 
from six commentaries; of G. R. Nandargikar (Bombay 1894), 
which is valuable for having utilised a large number of manus- 
cripts of the text and commentaries; and of K. B. Pathak 
(Poona 1894), which gives Jinasena’s text, 


Bombay (Krishna Sastri 


BENGAL COMMENTA TORS 
Sanátana Gosvamin 


Sanatana Gosvàmin was an older contemporary and disciple 
ol Caitanya, the founder of, Bengal Vaisnavism. His commen- 
tary, entitled Tatparya-dipika, was edited from three manus- 
cripts and published by J. B. Chaudhuri (Calcutta 1953-54)2 
Sanatana, son of Kumara and brother of the equally famous 
Rüpa Gosvamin, was originally a high official at the Muham- 
madan court of Gauda and lived near by at Ramakeli where he 
met Caitanya for the first time in about 1513 A.D. Soon after 
this he renounced the world under the Sarhnyasa name of 
Sanatana given by Caitanya, and became in subsequent years 
the centre (along with Rupa and his nephew Jiva) of the ardu- 
ous and prolonged theological and literary activity of the Bengal 
Vaisnava sect at Vrndavana. The most flourishing period of 


' He must. have used them in manuscript, for they were not in print. 
Stenzler’s edition (Breslau 1874) also notes readings from these Bengal 
commentaries. RES 

^Published in the journal Praücya-vüni, ed. J. B. Chaudhuri, x-xi 
(1953-54). These editions do not note any variant readings. Two of the 
MSS are from the Tndia Office (no. 3774/1381A and EEEO 


13 
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Sanatana’s literary activity falls between 1533 and 1554 A.D, 
but it probably began as early as 1495 A.D. His commentary 
on Megha-düla, which contains no Namaskriya to Caitanya, was 
written probably in the latter part of the 15th century before he 
relinquished secular activity and began his theological labours 
at Vrndavana. 

The portion of this commentary on stanzas occurring in the 
Uttara-megha is extremely meagre, because the author, taking 
them to be easy (sugamam), did not take care to explain them. 
As a commentary it is lucid, but hardly distinguished. “The 
total number of stanzas included in the tert is 115. 


Kalyanamalla. 


The Malatz commentary of Kalyanamalia is not yet printed, 
but it is available in the comparatively modern Colebrooke 
manuscript (no. 3774/1584 ; also no. 3777/529) existing in the 
Indian Office Library and its copy in the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford, on which H. H. Wilson's editio princeps (Calcutta 
1813) of the Megha-düla was based.  Kalyànamalla, son of 
Gajamalla and grandson of Karpüra of Padmanabha family, 
appears to have been a local chief of Bhürisrestha, and is 
styled Rajarsi in the colophon. Bhirisrestha, also mentioned 
by Krsna-Migra in his Prabodha-candrodaya, is now identified 
with the once flourishing Bhursut Perganna* in the district of 
Burdwan, Bengal He was a patron of the well known scho- 
liast Bharata-mallika, who also commented on the Megha-diita ; 
but Kalyanamalla's work, perhaps written independently, has 
no agrcement with that of his protégé. It is a bricfer and much 
casier commentary meant perhaps for beginners, The total 
number of stanzas commented upon is 115. 


Bharata-mallika 


The Subodha commentary of Bharata-mallika on the 
Megha-duta was edited by J. B. Chaudhuri from four manus- 
cripts’ and published at Calcutta in 1951. Bharata-mallika. 


See S. K. De, Vaisnava Faith and Movement, Calcutta 1942. 
pp. 108f. 

^Tt is associated with the famous Bongal poet, Bharat Candra Ray 
Gunakar (lst half of the 18th century) as his native place. 

? Three MSS from India Office and one from Calcutta Asiatic 
Society. 
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otherwise Bharata-Sena, son of Gauranga-Mallika and descend- 
ed from the family of Vaidya Harihara Khan, was a Bengali 
Vaidya or physician by caste, who was patronised by Kalyana- 
malla mentioned above. He was a voluminous scholiast, who 
composed commentaries also upon Aaghu?, Kumara?, Kirata?, 
Sisu?, Ghatakarpara-kaoya and Bhatti, and wrote extensively 
on grammar and lexicon. The number of his works listed in 
various catalogues of manuscripts or published is about 17. 

The date of his commentary on the Megha-diila is uncer- 
tain. Its editor would assign! it to 1675-76 A.D.; but we are 
inclined to agree with Colebrooke? and Rajendralal Mitra? that 
Bharata-mallika flourished in the middle of the 18th century 
A.D. 

Even if this commentary of Megha-dita is comparatively 
recent in date, it is remarkably full and erudite, though some- 
times unnecessarily subtle and pedantic, and shows familiarity 
with the works of previous commentators. The number of 
stanzas* it comments upon is 114. 

Ramanatha Tarkalamkara 

Ramnatha’s commentary, entitled  Muktavali, yet un- 
printed, is included in the Colebrooke manuscript of the India 
Office mentioned above (no. 3774/1584). Nothing is known 
about the author or his date, but he appears to have been a com- 
paratively modern writer. There is nothing remarkable in his 
commentary, except his knowledge of rhetoric, lexicon and 
grammar ; but his text gives a total of 116 stanzas. 

' His argument is based chiefly on a Vaidyaka work called Candra- 
prabhd, ascribed to Bharata-mallika and bearing the date (apparently 
post-colophon) of gaka 1597 (—1675 A.D.). The MS is said to have been 
written by the author himself. But the authenticity of this evidence is 
open to doubt. Such a work, called Candra-prabAàá, is entered nowhere 
under the authorship of Bharata-mallika, except in an apocryphal print 
by a Calcutta Vaidya in 1892, on which alone the editor relies. 

*Ed. Amarakoía, p. 6. Bharata-mallika wrote a Mugdha-bodhini 
commentary on this lexicon. 

*In his Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts (vi, p. 145) Mitra writes in 
1882 that Bharata-mallika “lived at Kanchrapara in the Hooghly district 
about 150 years ago.” Haraprasad Sastri endorses this view and says 
that he had seen Bharata-mallika’s grandson, Lokanatha-mallika (Cate- 
Vogue of A.S.B. Manuscripts vi, 1951, p, 307). 

“The Indian Office MS mo. 3775/994b, however, contains 116 stanzus. 
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Haragovinda. Vacaspati 


Haragovinda, son of Vankaviharin Gangopadhyaya - of 
Krishnanagar (Bengal), is also a modern comme.tator, perhaps 
of still later date, His hardly remarkable commentary is included 
in the Colebrooke Manuscript of the India Office mentioned 
above, and is not yet printed. Nothirg is known of the 
author; but Keith would identify him with Haragovinda 
Vacaspati, author of Jadpakavali, which belongs to the Sarm- 
ksipta-sara school of grammar. The name of Haragovinda's 
commentary on the Megha-diita does not appear in the India 
Office manuscript, but it is given as Samgalà in the manuscript 
which Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar used for his edition. The 
total number of stanzas it comments upon is 115, 


Kaviralna Cakravartin 


No information is available about this commentator. We 
could not obtain a copy of his Artha-bodhini commentary 
printed in Bengali characters (with a Bengali translation) at 
Calcutta in 1850 ; but we have seen the Calcutta Asiatic Society’s 
manuscript of this commentary (no. 4956/10802) written in 
Bengali characters, as well as a Bengali manuscript of the same 
in the Dacca University library. There is nothing striking im 
this commentary, but its text has a total of 115 stanzas. 

lt is noteworthy that the number of stanzas in the text 
commented upon by the Bengal commentators is between 114 
and 116, usually 115. 


SOME OTHER EASTERN COMMENTATORS 
Sasvata 
The only ayailable manuscript of Sasvata’s commentary, 
entitled Kavi-priya, exists in Asiatic Society’s library at Calcutta. 
(no. 4953/5646). It is fragmentary and is wanting in many 
folios. "These fragments have been edited by J. B. Chaudhuri 
(Calcutta 1953), along with his edition of Sanatana’s Tatparya- 


' Nothing is known about Kavicandra’s Manorama commentary on the 
Megha’, a MS of which in Bengali characters in noticed by Rajendralal 
Mitva (Notices, ix, p. 251, no. 3174) ; nor of the Tika of Ravikara (ibid, 
x. p. 112, No. 3371) in Bengali characters, except that this Ravikara may 
be identical with Ravikara, son of Harihara and commentator on Pingala 
and Wrtta-ratnakara, 
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‘dipika. The manuscript bears the date in Nevari era 540 (=ca, 
1330 A.D.) Sa$vata, therefore, must have been a fairly old 
writer; but the Nevari script of the manuscript may be taken 
as going against the presumption, which is sometimes made, 
that Sásvata belonged to Bengal. The second introducto; 
verse of his commentary, quoted by Rajendralala Mitra! from a 
manuscript of the same in Devanagari characters, speaks of 
Vallabha’s commentary as weighty and authoritative; and in 
many cases Sasvata’s readings do not agree with those of Bengal 
commentators. Even if Sa$vata's exact provenance is not known, 
it is probable that he belonged to some region in Eastern India. 
Sa$vata's text contained 115 stanzas, 
Divikara U padhyaya 

The commentary of Divakara, entitled Tika or Dyotika, 
noticed in the Mithila Catalogue, is available in the India 
Office manuscript no. 3780/1516. He was a protégé of some 
king of Mithila and wrote (according to Nandargikar) his 
commentary on Raghu? in 1385 a.m. He commented also upon 
Kumara’, His text of Megha-diita contains 125 stanzas, 


Jagaddhara 


Another Maithili scholiast is Jagaddhara, who gives an 
account of himself and his family in his well known commen- 
tary on the Malatr-nadhava. He traces his genealogy to one 
Candesvara and informs us that he was son of Ratnadhara 
and Damayanti and grandson of Vidyadhara. His ancestors 
were Mimamsakas, except perhaps his father who was a judicial 
functionary to some local chief. Jagaddhara’s commentary on 
the Megha-düta is entitled Rasa-dīpikā, as it is known from 
Rajendralal Mitra’s Notices (v, p. 287, no. 1966) of a manus- 
cript in Maithili characters; but no manuscript is known to 
be available now in any library. Jagaddhara commented also 
upon Kumadra°, as well as upon Vasavadatta, Venv-samhara, 
Sarasvati-hanthabharana, Bhagavad-gità, etc. According to 
R. G. Bhandarkar, "Jagaddhara lived after the fourteenth 
century but how long after we have not the means of deter- 
mining"? 

' Notices, viii, p. 187, No. 2740. 


"Preface to his ed. Malati-mádhera, which contains Jagaddhara's 
*ommentary on the drama, p. xxi. 
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Bhagiratha Misra 


The exact provenance of the Vativa-dipika commentary 
of Bhagiratha Misra is not known. He is described as son 
of Harsadeva of the Pitamundi family and as having lived 
under Jagaccandra of Kirmacala. But the only two known 
manuscripts of this commentary! are found in Bengal and 
written in Bengali characters. Bhagtratha commented also 
upon Raghu°, Kirdla°, Sisupala® and Naisadha. His text of 
the Megha-ditta contains 114 stanzas. 


Dinakara Misra 


Of similarly unknown date and provenance is Dinakara 
Misra, son of Dharmangada and Kamala. He wrote a Tika on 
the Megha-ditla, of which a manuscript exists in Baroda 
Oriental Institute (no. 11364), His Subodhini commentary on 
the Raghu-vamsa is better known and is utilised by S. P. Pandit 
and G. R. Nandargikar. A manuscript of this (Raghu?) com- 
mentary in the Bhandarkar Institute. (no. 444 of 1887-91) is 
dated in samrmal 1441 (= ca. 1885 x.) He commented also 
on the Sisupala?. 


Makaranda Misra 


Makaranda Misra, who is sometimes taken to be another 
Bengal commentator, probably lived like Sa$vata in a region 
adjoining Bengal. The only known manuscript of his com- 
mentary, entitled Megha-saudamini, in Devanagari characters, 
exists in the library of the Asiatic Society, Calcutta (no. 4955/ 
1076). The total number of stanzas given by his text is 118, 
which is somewhat in excess of the usual number given by 
Bengal commentators. 


WEST INDIAN COMMENTATORS 
Caritravardhana 


Of the West Indian commentators, who are mostly Jame 
writers, Caritravardhana is perhaps the best known and earliest. 
He is to be distinguished? from Widyadhara, son of Rama 
candra Bhisaj He was a pupil of Kalyanaraja and belonged 

*MS no. 221 in Rajendralal Mitra’s Notices, i. p. 127, no. 222 and 


MS no. II. © 23 of the Sanskrit Sahitya Parisad, Calcutta. 
*P. K. Gode, Calcutta Orient. Journal, ii, pp. 37-40. 
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to the Kharatara-gaccha. He wrote commentaries also on the 
Raghu? and Kumara’, as well as on Sifupala?, Naisadha and 
Raghava-pàndaviya. His commentary on the Megha-düia has 
been published in the Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series (Benares 
1931: reprinted 1953) under the descriptive name Caritra- 
vardhani. 

In the Calcutta Asiatic Societys manuscript of the com- 
mentary (no. 4954/10070), dated savat 1643 (= ca. 1587 A.D.) 
many folios are missing. The only recorded complete manus- 
cript! appears to be the Bhandarkar Institute MS no. 345 of 
1895-08. The name of the commentary does not appear in 
these manuscripts, but Caritravardhana's commentaries on 
Raghu? and Kumára? are both entitled Sisu-hitaigim. Caritra- 
vardhana refers to Daksinavarta-natha, but he does not accept 
the Malabar tradition of the text. G. R. Nandargikar would 
place him before Divakara Upadhyaya (see above) whose com- 
mentary on Raghu” is dated 1885 av. P. K. Gode" agrees with 
Nandargikar’s dating, but sets the upper limit at 1172 A.D. A 
more precise dating is possible by the fact that Caritravardhana 
wrote his commentary on the Jaina poem Sinduraprakara in 
saivat 1505 (= 1449 a.D.) and on Naisadha in savat 1541 
(=1455 A.D.). 

The Jaina tradition of the text, embodied in this and the 
following commentaries, goes even further than that found in 
the adaptation of Jinasena? who includes nine spurious stanzas, 
but excludes ten, giving a total number of 120. Caritra- 
vardhana admits as many as eleven spurious stanzas, and omits 
only eight. Thus, the total: number of stanzas in the printed 
text is 122; but the BORI MS gives 118. It would appear that 
whatever may be the intrinsic value, the Jaina commentaries 
followed a faulty text-tradition of a much interpolated text. 


' The varity of manuscripts of this commentary is mentioned in the 
perface to the Chowkhamba edition which, however, does not utilise the 
BORIL MS, nor give variant readings and any account of its own manus- 
cript material. Aufrecht (iii, 100) records only this MS. 


? ABORI, xv, pp. 109-11. 
? As in K. B. Pathak's ed. of the Megha°, Poona 2nd ed. 1916, 


Jinasena's ParírabAyudaya is edited independently by Yogiraj Pandita- 
charya (Nirnay Sagar Press, Bombay 1909). 
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Janardana 
Janardana is described as a pupil of Ananta. A manuscript 
of his 7ik@ on the Megha-düta exists in the Baroda Oriental 
Institute Library (no. 2176). He also commented upon the 
Raghu? as well as on the Vrita-ratnakara and Kaàvya-praháta., 
His full name is given Janardana Vyasa; and he may or may 
not have been a Jaina writer. He refers to three previous 
commentators by name, Vallabha, Asaha or Asaha and Sthira- 
deva,—of whom Asaha or Asada is the only writer known as a 
Jaiza. P. K. Gode! approximates Janardana’s date between 
1192 and 1385 a.p. His text contains 196 stanzas ; and in this 
numbering he agrees with those of most Jaina commentators, 
Kanakakirti-gani 
Kanakakirti, pupil of Jayamandira, who was a pupil of 
Jinacandra Süri, of Kharatara-gaccha, wrote an Avacūri on the 
Megha-düia. lt appears to have been printed in lithograph 
from Benares in 1867. The British Museum manuscript of this 
commentary (no. 224/Or 21456) is found dated in 1462 A.D., but 
the Leipzig University manuscript (no. 416) contains no date. 
It is thus a fairly old work. The number of stanzas commented 
upon is 125 (as given by the Leipzig MS). 
Laksminivasa 
The Sisya-hitaisint commentary of Laksminivasa, son of 
Sriranga and pupil of Ratnaprabha Süri of Brhad-gaccha, is 
another early Jaina commentary. The Bhandarkar Institute 
manuscript (no. 344 of 1895-98) of this commentary was written 
in samvat 1718 (= ca. 1657 AD); but the Berlin manuscript 
(no. 1545) is dated earlier in sarvat 1514 (= ca. 1458 a.D). lt 
is a commentary of not much intrinsic value, and the total 
number of stanzas given by its text is 126 (Berlin MS 125). 
Megharaja 
Megharaja-gani or Megharaja-sidhu wrote the Subodhika 
or Sukha-bodhika commentary, a manuscript of which in the 
Bhandarkar Institute (no. 390 of 1884-87) is dated in sariwat 
1460 (= ca. 1404 4»). P. K. Gode? would place this comment- 
ary between 1172 and 1404 av. The total number of stanzas it 
comments upon is 197. 


* Calcutta Oricntal Journal, ii, p. 188f. 
* Poona Orientalist, i. no. 3, p. 50. 
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Mahimasimha-gani 
The commentary of Mahimasiriha-gani, pupil of Siva- 
nidhana of Kharaiara-gaccha, is also called Sukha-bodhika, It 
was composed, as the colophon of one of its manuscripts in the 
Bhandarkar Institute (no. 389 of 1884 87) states, in samvat 1698 
(= ca. 1637 A.D). It is a fairly late commentary and is in no 
way very remarkable. The number of stanzas in its text is 196. 


Samayasundara-gani 

Contemporancous with Mahimasimha was Samayasundara- 
gani, pupil of Sakalacandra, who was a pupil of Jinacandra. 
His commentary on the Megha-diita is simply called Tika. He 
wrote commentaries also on the Raghu? (Arthalapanika) and 
Vyta-ratnákara — (Sugamá). His —Vagbhajalamkara-vptli was 
composed in Ahmedabad for one Harirama in 1636 A.». The 
only manucript of his commentary on the Megha-düta exists 
in the Panjab University Library (no. 4513, Catalogue, ii, 
p. 262). Unfortunately the manuscript was not accessible to us. 

Sumativijyaya 

Sumativijaya, pupil of Vinayameru, wrote about the same 
time his Sugamanvaya commentary, two manuscript of which 
exist in the Bhandarkar Institute. P. K. Gode? would place 
Sumativijaya in the latter half of the 17th century, while 
K. B. Pathak (of. cit., p. xxi) states that Sumativijaya wrote 
his commentary at about samvat 1690 (=ca. 1634 a). 
Sumativijaya composed a commentary also on the Raghu’, 
which was completed at Vikramapura. The merit of his Suga- 
manvaya as commentary is not much; but like Janardana, 
Laksminivasa and Mahimasirhha, he comments on a text of 
126 stanzas, 

Vijaya-siiri 

Vijaya-gani or sūris Tīkā (also called Sukha-bodhika) was 
‘composed is samvat 1709 (= ca. 1633 ap), as stated in its 
Manuscript in the Bhandarkar Institute (no. 443 of 1887-91). 
"Vijayasuri is said to have been pupil of Ramavijaya-gani a 
"Tapagaccha. He wrote commentaries also upon the Raghu 
and Kumara° (both called Subodhika). Vijaya-suri’s text of the 
Megha-düta like that of Megharaja, contains 127 stanzas. 


1 No. 549 of 1891-95 and No. 351 of A. 1882-83. 
? ABORI, xiii, p. 341-43. 
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Ksemahainsa-gani 


Ksemahathsa-gani, pupil of Jinabhadra Siri of Kharatara- 


gaccha, wrote a Tika on the Megha-ditla, the date of which is 
not given by either of its two manuscripts in the Bhandarkar 
Institute (nos. 329 of 1884-86 and 346 of 1895-96). He wrote 
commentaries also on the Vdgbhatdlamkara and Vrita-ratna- 
kara. His text contains 123 stanzas, 


The Saroddharini 


This is probably a Jaina commentary, but in its only 
available manuscript, belonging to the Bhandarkar Institute 
(no. 157 of 1882-88), the name of the author is missing. The 
manuscript is dated saivat 1617 (=ca. 1561. P. K. Gode! 
would place this work widely between 1173 and 1561 A.D. 
K. B. Pathak, however, 
that of Mallinatha ; if that be so, then the date may be put 
between 1420 and 1561. In Pathak's opinion this work is 
"next only to Mallinatha's work in point of merit", but its 
importance need not on that account be exaggerated from the 
point of view of the textual study of the poem ; for in common 
with most Jaina commentators it accepts a much interpolated 


text, which gives a total number of 125 stanzas. 


The Megha-latà 


This is also a Jaina commentary of unknown date and 
autborship, which was noticed by Rajendralal Mitra (ix, p. 
163, no. 8076) and of which a manuscript exists in the 
Bhandarkar Institute (no, 160 of 1882-83). 1t is of the usual 
Avacüri type, and its text gives 126 stanzas. 


It will be seen from this brief review 


of Jinasena (first quarter of the ninth century) the Jaina 
tradition, represented by these commentaries, incorporates sO 
many spurious stanzas that their total 
between 125 and 127, much further than 120 of Jinasena. This 
is a much more conflated text than those given by Vallabhadeva: 
and Sthiradeva, by the Malabar commentators, by the Bengal 


and East Indian scholiasts, or by the Tibetan translation and’ 
the Sinhalese paraphrase, 


that from the time 


* ABORI, xiv, pp. 130-31. 
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vy derent groups of commentators. It 
appears from an examination of manuscripts that the com- 
mentaries had already so fixed the different text-traditions that 
they found themselves reflected in the independent manus- 
cripts of different groups or regions. This peculiar circum- 
stance of text-transmission makes it clear that, not so much 
existing manuscripts (which are mostly later in date) as the 
commentaries should be taken as our chief guide for textual 
study. Only if some old manuscript, anterior in date to the 
commentaries, should be found, it might furnish textual evi- 
dence unaffected by their influence. 

It is not possible within the limits of this article to discuss 
the comparative authenticity of readings given by different 
groups of commentaries; but we can briefly indicate here the 
comparative extent of the original text given by them. The 
shortest text, consisting of 110 stanzas, is given by the Malabar 
commentators, Daksinavarta-natha, Pürna-sarasvati and Para- 
mesvara. The Kashmirian Vallabhadeva and Sthiradeva of 
unknown provenance give a text of 111 stanzas. Among other 
South Indian commentators, Mallinatha gives 115 and Sarasvati- 
lirtha 123 stanzas. Among Eastern commentators generally and 
Bengal commentators in particular, Sanatana Gosvamin, Sa$vata, 
Kalyanamalla, Kaviratna Cakravartin and Haragovinda Vacas- 
pati each gives 115 stanzas; Ramanatha Tarkalamkara 116; 
Makaranda Mista 118; but Bhagiratha Misra and Bharata- 
mallika 114 each. The Maithili commentator Divakara 
Upadhyaya, however, stands apart and gives 125 stanzas. It 
should be noted in this connection that the Tibetan transla- 
tion? gives 117 and the Sinhalese paraphrase * 118 stanzas. The 
longest and most interpolated text is given by the Jame comi 
mentators, thus: Vijaya-sūri and Megharāja, each 127 stazas ; 
Janardana, Laksminivasa, Sumativijaya, Mahimasimha, the 

t This question has been discussed in detail in the Introduction to 


our Sahitya Akademi edition of the Megha-düta, which contains a select 


In the constitution of the text we have made use of most 
as well as from the- 


Bibliography. : 

of these commentaries and noted readings from them, 

Tibetan translation and Sinhalese paraphrase. F d 
2 Die tibetische Uebersetzung von Kalidasas Megha-düta, Berlin 


(Date about 13th century). 
28d. T. B. Panabokke. Colombo 1893. (Date unknown). 
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Megha-lata, each 196; Kanakakirti, as well as the two Jaina 


adaptations Nemidiita and Siladiita, and the Saroddharinz, 


each 125; Ksemahamnsa 123; Caritravardhana 122; and the 
adaptation of Jinasena 120. From these facts it is clear that, 
in spite of diversity, there is a gencral agreement, in the matter 
of extent, between the text of the Malabar commentators, on 
the one hand, and that of Kashmirian Vallabhadeva, as well 
as Sthiradeva, on the other. As there is no prima facie pos- 
sibility of mutual contamination, we can take this agreement 
as original and not secondary ; and it is probable that Kalidasa’s 
text originally contained not more than 110 or 111 stanzas. 
This number was increased by a process of accretion, through 
the centuries, differently in different regions, so that some 
inferior manuscripts are found to contain the maximum of 
:150 stanzas. 


Annals of Oriental Research. 
Madras University, Centenary No. 1957. 
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ON THE TEXT OF THE MAHAVIRA-CARITA 


Since J. Hertel published, in January 1924, his striking _ 
monograph on the textual problems connected with the 
Mahavira-carita, much material on the subject has been made 
accessible by Todar Mall’s more recent edition of the drama pub- 
lished by the University of the Panjab? It will not, therefore, 
be out of place to reopen the question and consider it in the 
light of the fresh data supplied by this new edition of the text. 

Hertel very pertinently remarked that we did not possess 
any truly critical edition of the Mah@vira-carita, and that no 
edition gave even the scantiest critical material for settling the 
text. This reproach has now been happily removed by Todar 
Mall’s edition, which is based upon ample manuscript material 
(I$ Northern and Southern MSS), and which gives very full 
critical apparatus. 

The edilio princeps of F. H. Trithen, published in London 
in 1848, was based on only three MSS, belonging to the India 
Office and the Bodleian, which have also been used by Todar 
Mall and marked by him as I, L, and W, respectively? The 
first of these MSS is fairly old, being dated in saamvat. 1665— 
1609 4.p.; but the other two are comparatively modern, one 
being dated in sahwat 1857—1801 A.D., and the other con- 
jectured to have been copied for Wilson about 1820 a.p. 
Trithen’s edition, however, gives no variant readings, nor any 
account of the MSS, but it admits collation of doubtful 


' Entitled “A Note on Dhavabhüii and Vákpatiraja" in dsia Major 
I. 1, pp. 1-9. 

* Edited with critical apparatus, introduction and notes by the late 
Todar Mall, Government of India Sanskrit Scholar at Oxford. Revised 
and prepared for the Press by A. A. Macdonell. Panjab Univer- - 
sity Oriental Publications, Oxford University Press 1928. It is remark- 
able that although this edition is published in a revised form in 1928. 
no reference is made to Heriel's important article referred to above. 

* I,—India Office no. 114c-4136 (Eggeling's Catalogue, pt. vii, p. 1581); 
I,— India Office no. 943-4135 (Eggeling, loc. cit.) ; W= Bodleian MS no. 
260 (Wilson MS 229b) noticed in Aufrecht’s Bodleian Catalogue, p. 15. 

' No date is given in the MS itself, but see Todar Mall, p. xiv, and 
Heriel, p. 3. 
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passages with their reproductions in Alarhkara literature, The 
next Calcutta edition of Laranatha ‘Tarkavacaspati with his 
occasional but very scanty glosses, published in 1857, was re- 
printed (without mention of the faci) by his son, and is thus 
substantially the same as the Calcutia edition of Jivananda 
Vidyásagara, published in 1873. Tāranātha appears to have 
used, Trithen’s edition, which he refers to in hus Bengali pre- 
face as “the text printed in England,” but he also consulted a 
MS of the drama which existed in the Calcutta Sanskrit College 
Library and which is presumably the same as the manuscript 
Sc of Todar Mall, complete in seven Acts! Nothing, however, 
is said about the extent and character of the MS used, nor 
-are any variant readings noted. Anundaram Borooah’s edition, 
published in Calcutta in 1877 with a Sanskrit commentary of 
his own, is based on no independent MS material, but is pre- 
pared chiefly with the help of the editions of Trithen and 
"Taranatha, as well as with the aid of readings of quoted passages 
in Alamkara works; but this edition makes the first attempt 
at a systematic and running interpretation of the text in its 
Sanskrit commentary? The text in all these editions is frankly 
eclectic, but it follows one and the same recension which was 
presumably universally accepted in Northern India? Tt may 
for practical purposes be taken as being represented by 'Trithen's 
edilio princeps. Of later cditions published in Bombay, Poona 
and elsewhere, the most noteworthy is that printed by the 
Nirnay Sagar Press, Bombay, and edited with Viraraghava's 
commentary by T. R. Ratnam Aiyar of Trichinopoly and S. 
‘Rangachariar of Srirangam. It gives no description of manus- 
'cript material utilised, nor does it notice any variant readings. 
except what is casually mentioned in Viraraghava’s commentary 
itself. It is presumably based on Southern MSS, as its text 
agrees with the Mysore manuscript Mr of Todar Mall. This 
"No, 481-242 in the Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS in the 
Library of the Calcutta Sanskrit College, pt. vi, p. 145., It is a modern copy 
made near Calcutta for one ‘Phila-sihaba’ and dated sanıwat 1879— 1823 A.D. 
? Tārānātha remarks in his Bengali preface that many passages of the 
fext are obseure to him and he has not ventured to write glosses on them. 
The Poona editions, both of which were published in 1887, one by 
S. C. Jyotishi and the other by Sridhara Sistri with his own commentary. 
also follow this recension. There is also a Madras edition with the modern 
commentary of Laksmana Siri (New ed. 1904) ; but we have not scen it. 
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edition is important, not only because 
Virarághava, but also because it presents for a portion of the 
text an entirely different recension, which has its origin pro- 
bably in Southern India. Todar Mall’s edition, however, 
brings to light a third recension, which is probably North 
Indian or rather Kashmirian, but which was hitherto unknown. 

Todar Mall has given a fairly full account of the MSS used 
by him, and it is not necessary to recapitulate it here. But it 
would be convenient to summarise at the outset the main 
differences between the three recensions mentioned above. 
Todar Mall divides his eighteen manuscripts into two groups: 
Northern (11 MS.) and Southern (7 MS.); but three different 
recensions for a portion of the text are distinguishable in them. 
All the eighteen Northern and Southern MSS of Todar Mall, 
as well as all the printed editions of the drama, agree in giving 
the same text from Act I to the end of Act V. 46, the diver- 
gences being nothing more than the inevitable differences of 
reading of particular words or passages. Here also Todar 
Mall’s Cambridge manuscript Cu (Northern), as well as his 
Southern manuscripts Mt, Mg, T; T, end! Material diver- 
gences, however, begin from this point, and for the rest of the 
text we mark three distinct recensions: (1) From Act V. 46, to 
the end of Act VII (i.e., to the end of the drama), the editions 
of Trithen, Taranatha, Jivananda, Borooah and Sridhara, as 
well as Todar Malls eight Northern manuscripts (L, L. W. 
E, Sc, Md, Alw and Bo)? give what has been called by Todar 
Mall Recension A and by Hertel the vulgata recevsion, this 
being the universally accepted text, or as Ratnam Aiyar puts 
it? sarvatra pracalitah, pathah. (2) But Ratnam Aiyars edi- 


it gives the text of 


' Mt and Mg appear to be nos. 12583 and 12585 mentioned in the 
Descriptive Catalogue of Sank. MSS. in the Govt. Oriental MSS. Library, 
Madras, vol. xxi, pp. 8451, 8453. But there are three other MSS, probably 
more receni acquisitions, in the same Library, which have rot been collated 
by Todar Mall, but which are described in tho above Catalogue. These 
aro : (1) no. 12584 (p. 8452), going up to the end of Act V, (2) no. 12586 
(p. 8453), with Virarüghava's commentary, containing Acts I-VII complete 
and (3) no. 12587 (p. 8455) which breaks off in Act IV. Ro i 

2 Of the remaining three Northern MSS of Todar Mall, his Cambridge 
University manuscript Cu ends with V. 46 ; India Office MSS I, ends with 
Act V; Bengal Asiatic Society manuscript B follows Recension €: 

? This text is given by him as an appendix to this edition. 
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tion, as well as Todar Malls single Mysore manuscript Mr, 
gives a different text for this portion of the drama (i.e., from 
Act V. 46, to the end of Act VII), and this recension, marked 
by Todar Mall as Recension C!, is expressly attributed to one 
poet Subrahmanya. At the end of Act VII the manuscript Mr 
reads (Todar Mall, p. 306): asmin nātake vdli-prakarane 
‘dauratmyad aribhih’ (V. 46) iti $loka-paryantena | grantha- 
samdarbhena Bhavabhiiting tri-bhaga-parimità katha viracità| 
latah ‘avasyan ca Ssreyasvind maya bhavilavyam’ (prose-passage 
preceding V. 47, in this recension) iti vali-vakyad ürabhyg 
bharata-vakya-paryantena grantha-saindarbhena Subrahmanya- 
havind kytsno'pi katha-Sesh  puritahltasya pollaruvamsa-jaladh- 
candrasya Venkaiesarya-tanübhavasya Venktamba-garbha-sambha- 
vasa dragevadvaitdtma-ynanasidhir astu/. Ratnam — Aiyar's 
footnote repeats (3rd. ed., 1910, p. 224) these words up to the 
end of katha-Sesah pürital, but omits the rest, probably basing 
the footnote on a similar colophon in the MS utilised for that 
edition. These two Recensions A and C, i.e., the vulgata and 
Subrahmanya's text, therefore, stand in sharp contrast to each 
other with regard to the portion of the text between Act V, 45 
to the end of Act VII. (3) But the third recension disclosed by 
Todar Mall's Kashmir and Bengal manuscripts K and B? is 
somewhat peculiar. It is distinguished by reading a different 
text only from Act V. 46, to the end of that Act ; for the rest of 
the text, i.c., for Acts VI and VII, it agrees with the vulgata or 
Recension A. After giving the full text of V. 46, the manus- 
cipt K notes : elavad Bhavabhüteh, agre kavi-náyaka-Vináyaha- 
bhattair apüri. From this point it adds a different text up to 
the end of Act V, and also for the last few syllables of the third 
foot and the whole of the fourth foot of V. 463 

' This recension is given in Appendix B, p. 286f. 

* This agreement between Kashmir and Bengal manuscripts is notablo 


but Todar Mall’s Calcutta Sanskrit College manuscript Sc follows the 
vulgata or Recension A. The manuscript B belongs to the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. 

* The reading of B is not clear from Todar Mall's description. At p- 
viii of the Introduction, we are told that “B is very fragmentary, covering 
as it does a little over two Acts"; and from p. xi it appears that it com- 
prised Acts VI and VII, although we are not told what else it included. 
From the variar lectiones noted in tho text it seems that the MS begins 
with the 4th pada of V. 59 of Recension C (see p. 282) and ends with Ack 
VII, following Recension © throughout. 
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From what has been said above the following facts will be 
clear: — 

(1) With regard to the text from Act I to the end of Act 
V. 46, there is agreement in all MSS and editions of the drama, 

(2) With regard to the text from Act V. 46 to the end of 
Act VII we have (a) the vulgata or the Recension A, (b) the 
text of Subrahmanya and (c) the text of Vinayaka, which agrees 
partially with the vulgata in Acts VI and VII, but differs from 
the vulgata as well as from Subrahmanya’s text in the portion 
from Act V. 46 to the end of that Act. 

Now with regard to the text from Act I to the end of Act 
V. 46, there is not only universal agreement but we have also 
the fact that one Northern (Cu) and four Southern manuscripts 
(Mt, Mg, T,, T,) end at this point. It is also important to note 
that both Subrahmanya and Vinayaka undertake independently 
to suppiement the text only after V. 46. There is the distinct 
evidence of Viraraghava who says : ` etavaty eva Bhavabhiiteh 
süktih| itah param tu Subrahmanya-ndémnah kasyacit kaver 
vaca ili mūla eva? sphulibhavisyati] 'ava$yam ca’ ityadi (the 
prose passage immediately following V. 46) Subrahmanya-kaver 
vacamsy api prayaso vyakhyasyante/. This can only mean that 
the genuine text of Bhavabhüti was available to Viraraghava 
only up to the end of V. 46, and that he was apparently of 
opinion that this was the extent to which Bhavabhüti's text 
was composed, the remainder being a supplement written in 
later times by one (kasyacit) Subrahmanya-kavi. That this. 
Supplement came into existence some considerable time before 
Viraraghava is apparent from the fact that Viraraghava knew 
hardly anything of this "certain" Subrahmanya, but also from 
the indication given in his commentary that he must have used 
more than one MS of Subrahmanya’s text, of which he notices. 
Several variant readings. On the other hand, the manuscript 
K also indicates that the genuine work of Bhavabhüti extended 
up to the end of V. 46 (eta@vad Bhavabhiteh) and that another 
supplement was composed by one Vinayaka Bhatta. From this, 

' This passage is given in the footnote to the commentary on V. 46 
(p. 193) in Ratnam Aiyar’s edition, with [iti] Viraraghavah. s 

* This reference to a later passage of the text can only mean (as Hertel 
interprets it) the colophon of one or all of Virarüghava's own MSS of the 
text. = 


14 
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either of two conclusions is possible :, (1) that the genuine text of 
Bhavabhüti was available to the scribes and commentators up 
to the end of V. 46 and, as we have two independent supple- 
ments composed respectively in Northern and Southern India 
only after this point, the rest of the work was lost, or (2) that 
Bhavabhüti wrote the work only up to the end of V. 46, and 
for some reason or other left the drama incomplete. We have 
no data to establish definitely the correctness of either of these 
conclusions. At the same time it is clear that the text up to 
the end of V. 46, is undoubtedly the work of Bhavabhüti him- 
self. The rest was either lost or never written by the dramatist, 
and attempts were made in later times to supplement it (a 
phenomenon which is not unusual in Sanskrit literature) by 
(1) the anonymous vulgata text, (2) by Vinayaka Bhatta and 
(8) by Subramanya. 

It is difficult to identify Vinayaka Bhatta. Of all the 
Vinayakas mentioned by Aufrecht, one Vinayaka Pandita is 
quoted in Sarngadhara-paddhali (no. 1254), while another 
Vinayaka is mentioned as the author of a metrical Pūrva 
pithika to Dasakumara-carita. It is possible, however, to identify 
Subrahmanya from the details given about him by the Mysore 
MS, which tels us that he was the son of Venkates$a and 
Venkatamba and that he belonged to the Pollaru family. It 
appears that he wrote a commentary on the Probodha-candro- 
daya, called Praudha-praka$a) as well as a commentary 
entitled Dharma-pradipika on a treatise on A$auca, called 
Abhinava-sadaSiti? In the opening verses of both these 
works the same parentage is given, but the name of the family 
is mentioned as Pondüri. 

With regard to Subrahmanya's supplement, or Recension 
C, which extends from Act V. 46, to the end of Act VII, no 
question arises, as it is homogeneous and distinctly attributed 
to a particular author. But the vulgata (or Recension A) and 
Vinayaka’s text (Recension B) have a large portion of the sup- 
plementary text in common, viz., the whole of the text of Acts 


1 Noticed with extracts in Descriptive Catalogue of Sansk. MSS. in the 
Madras Government Oriental Manuscript Library, vol. xxi, no. 12560, 
p. 8429. 

2 Noticed in the same Catalogue, vol. v, no. 3011, p, 2240. 
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COSA S : * 
VI and vu which 1S thé same in both Tecensions. That this 
portion is spurious admits of no doubt, 


ving two entirely 


vered by the text from Act 
V. 46 to the end of Act V? 


Todar Mall has advanced (pp. viii, Xvilixix) a somewhat 
extraordinary theory that Bhavabhiti’s original work must have 
come to a sudden close with Act V. 46, but that later on the 
dramatist revised this portion and brought the Act to a close. 
He maintains that the vulgata text or Recension A from Act 
V. 46 to the end of that Act Tepresents this authentic added 
text of Bhavabbüti. The incomplete unrevised text up to the 
end of Act V. 46 is preserved in the MSS of the Southern 
group; the revised completed text up to the end of Act V 
travelled to the North where it appears in ihe MSS of the 
Northern group. 

About the alleged revision of the original text the evidence 
does not seem to be very convincing. The fact that in some 
MSS better readings are found proves nothing, especially in 
the case of an author like Bhavabhüti who is perhaps less care- 
ful in phrasing than most poets and naturally tempted later 
emendations. Again, Todar Mall himself admits (p. ix) that 
the readings of the Southern MSS are at places decidedly superior 
to those of the Northern. This strikes at the very root of his 
hypothesis of revision, although Todar Mall attempts to 
explain this anomaly away by supposing that these occasional 
Superior readings were inevitable in the South, which is 
assumed to have been the home of Sanskrit culture where 
Bhavabhüti's works were more frequently studied. Of this 
Supposition no convincing evidence is produced. 

For his hypothesis that the portion from Act V. 46 to the 
€nd of that Act in the vulgata or Recension A represents the 
authentic text of Bhavabhüti, the following arguments are put 
forward. It is necessary to consider them in detail: ; 

(1 Todar Mall writes: “The oldest known MS I, which 
Is dated sarvat 1665 (—1609 A.D.) runs without a break beyond 
V. 46, and does not mention that the portion of the Act after 


* See Todar Mall, p. xix ; Hertel, p. 8. 
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V. 46, is from the pen of a different author. Neither do the 
other MSS belonging to Recension A come to a sudden stop in 
the middle of the Act. On the other hand, the MSS of the 
other two recensions attribute the part proceeding V. 46 and 
that following V. 46, to the end of Act V in cleam words to 
different authors." 

There are several inaccuracies in this argument. In the 
lirst place, the Cambridge University Manuscript Cu, an equally 
old Northern MS supposed to be “a little over 300 years old,” 
extends only up to V. 46, and its evidence cannot be lightly 
set aside. In the second place, if the MSS of Recension A, 
which give the text without a break, do not mention (as the 
MSS of other recensions do) that the portion after V. 46 is 
from the pen of a different author, they also do not mention 
that Acts VI and VII are spurious. Applying the same argu- 
ment, we shall have to consider these Acts also as the authentic 
text of Bhavabhüti. It is difficult indeed to conclude any- 
thing definite from the fact that some MSS of Recension 
A stop without a break at the end of Act V, for other MSS of 
the some recension carry on the text without break to the 
end of Act VII. On the other hand, the evidence of the other 
two Recensions B and C is not in favour of the genuineness 
of anything beyond V. 46. The Kashmirian manuscript K, 
which is dated in sarvat 1674 (=1618 A.n), and which is 
therefore nearly as old as Todar Mall’s I, considers only the 
portion ending with V. 46 as genuine, and regards the whole 
of the remaining text (i.e., even including VI and VIT) as the 
supplementary work of Vinayaka. Four! Southern MSS also: 
either (1) stop abruptly at V. 46, or (3) as in the case of the 
Mysore MS or Viraraghava’s text (Recension C) regard the 
whole of the remaining text (i.e, from V. 46, to the end of 
the drama) as the work of Subrahmanya. It is clear that both 
Vinayaka and Subrahmanya undertook to write a supplement 
of the work, each in his way, after V. 46, and not after the end 


* Viz. Mt, Mg. T, and T, Only Madras Oriental Library MS no. 
12584 and 12586 (see above footnote 8) end with Act V, but there is nothing to 
show that they belong to the Southern group, The Tanjore MSS T, and Ty 
are obviously fragmentary, the former breaking off in Act V, the latter 
containing only three Acts. 
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of Act V. If Bhavabhüti's own text has been preserved in 
Recension A up to the end of Act V (as both Hertel and 
Todar Mall argue) then we are driven to the rather un- 
warranted conclusion that not only Subrahmanya but also 
Vinayaka took the unusual liberty of altering even the genuine 
text after V. 46 to the end of Act V. The very fact that both 
these authors were independently in agreement in completing 
the text only after V. 46, would make us pause before we 
seriously maintain that the Recension A preserves Bhavabhüti's 
genuine text up to the end of Act V. 

(2) Todar Mall's second argument is more important. He 
points out that Mahavira-carita V. 49 in Recension A is cited 
(with the words yathā Vira-carite or yatha Mahavira-carite) in 
the Avaloka commentary on Daśarūpaka II. 50 (ed. Hall) and 
in Sahitya-darpana (on VI. 30, ed. Durgaprasad, 1915, p. 309), 
and infers from this that “evidently the authors of these old 
works on Alarhkara considered the text of Recension A [ie 
from V. 46 to the end of that Act] as the genuine text of 
Bhavabhūti.” In considering this argument, it must be noted 
that the Sahitya-darbana cannot be taken as an old work on 
Alamkara and that the context shews that it merely borrows or 
copies this illustrative quotation from Dasariipaka in con- 
nexion with the discussion of sativatz vrlli in the heroic and 
its four divisions. The citation in the Dasarüpaka, which alone 
we need therefore consider here, cannot however be so lightly 
brushed aside. But this single! citation by itself cannot, in 
our opinion, be taken as having a conclusive force. It only 
shows that Dhanika, author of the Avaloka commentary, 
regarded this verse as a part of the genuine text, and nothing 
more. It only indicates that in Dhanika's time, as in later 
times, the whole of the vulgata text? came to be generally 
accepted as genuine in the North (as-sarvatra pracalitah 
pathah) and we need not, therefore, be surprised that he did 
not regard it as spurious. 

(3) Todar Mall’s third argument that this portion of 


"The citation of Mahdvira-carita V. 51 in Sarasvati-kanthabharana 


(ed. Borooah, p. 351) is anonymous and proves nothing. i 
^ And not necessarily up to the end of Act V, for the absence of any 


quotations from Acts VI and VII proves nothing. 
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Recension A (i.e, from V. 46, to the end of that Act) containg 
à couple of passages which appear to be repeated in the other 
dramas of the author, does not bear close Scrutiny; for these 
slight repetitions of phrases (as in two cases in Act VI noted 
by Todar Mall himself) can be easily accounted for by the 
likely supposition that the unknown Writer of the vulgata 
supplement wanted to imitate Bhavabhüti and probably appro- 
priated these phrases from the latter. 

(4) Todar Mall’s fourth argument that Recension B runs 
to an unusual length and covers 75 verses (as against 16 of 
Recension A) need not be seriously considered ; for 
sion is distinctly ascribed to a different author. 
tion therefore does not arise, 


this recen- 
, and the ques- 


We are now in a position to conclude with great pro- 
bability that (1) the text from Act T to the end of Act V. 46 
forms the only authentic text of Bhavabhüti, and (2) that the 
vulgata or Recension A of the rest of the drama (and not merely 
Of Acts VI and VIT) is as spurious as Recensions B and C, 
which are expressly attributed to Vinàyaka and Subrahmanya: 
respectively. 

But one question still remains unsolved. We have already 
Noted that Acts VI and VII have identical texts in both A and 
B recensions. Only the text from Act V. 46 to the end of 
Act V differ entirely in these two recensions, A giving a shorter 
and B a longer text for this portion. But 'Todar Mall's 
Kashmirian manuscript K, which presents Recension B and 
Which is a fairly old MS dated in 1618 A.D., reads after V. 46 : 
etavad Bhavabhüteh [agre kavi-nayaka-Vinayaha-bhaj{aiy apiiri |. 
Now as this MS (as well as B which gives also Recension B) 
‘includes Acts VI and VII and does not end with Act V, and | 
as this inscription occurs after V. 46, the word agre must be 
taken to refer to.the rest of the text from Act V. 46 to 
the end of Act VII. In other words, Vinayaka must be taken 
as responsible not only for the text between Act V. 46 to the 
end of that Act, but also for Acts VI and VII in Recension B- 
But the text for Acts VI and VII in Recension B is identical 
with the text for those Acts in Recension A, which therefore 
must also be the work of Vinayaka, but which was indiscri- 
minately incorporated into the anonymous Recension A. In 
other words, the Recension A extends only from Act V. 46 to 
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the end of that Act and does not include Acts VI and VII, for 
which it merely borrows the text of Recension B. 

Todar Mall, however, appears to take agre as referring 
only to the portion between Act V. 46 to the end of that Act. 
In other words, he appears to think that Acts VI and VII in 
both Recensions A and B are of anonymous authorship; but 
with regard to the text between Act V. 46 to the end of 
that Act, the Recension A is anonymous, while Recension B is 
the work of Vinayaka. But unfortunately there are no data to 
establish this point. We are inclined to believe, for reasons given 
above, that the whole of the text from Act V. 46 to the end 
of Act VII is the work of Vinàyaka. For the portion between 
Act V. 46 to the end of that Act, it is probable that there 
originally existed the longer text of Vinàyaka in Recension B, 
but subsequently a shorter, anonymous text (as represented by 
Recension A) came into existence, receiving universal accept- 
ance and even superseding the original text of Vinayaka. 


Indian Antiquary, lix, 1930, 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE MAHANATAKA! 


The so-called Mahanátaka, otherwise known as the 
Hanuman-nataka, occupies a unique position in Sanskrit 
dramatic literature. Though technically designated a nédjaka, 
it evinces peculiarities which justify Wilson’s characterisation 
of the work as a nondescript composition and which have 
naturally given rise to much speculation with regard to its 
character and origin. It is a very extensive work which plagi- 
arises unblushingly from most of the known (and probably 
some unknown) Rama-dramas and is written almost entirely in 
verse, with little of prose. The verse is generally of the narra- 
tive or epic, rather than dramatic, character. There is little of 
true dialogue ; there is no Vidüsaka nor any Prakrit; the usual 
stage-directions are missing; the number of characters appear- 
ing is fairly large ; there is a benediction, and in one recension 
a curious prarocand-verse, but there is no true prologue, and all 
the elements of the plot prescribed by theory are wanting ; the 
number of Acts, at least in one recension, is beyond the usual 
limit; in short, this work, though nominally exhibiting a 
dramatic form, gives one the impression of being a narrative 
composition as opposed to the dramatic, and could have as well 
been written in the narrative or epic form. It is devoid of all 
dramatic action, being rather a collection of poems, descriptive 
and narrative, with interspersed metrical dialogues of a crude 
nature and quasi stage-directions, 

On the strength of these peculiarities Max Miiller was of 
opinion? that the work was rather an epic than a true drama, 
and that it carries us back to the earliest stage of development 
of the Indian drama. This opinion has been repeated more 
than once by later scholars but in a somewhat modified: form. 
Pischel pointed out? the resemblances of this work to Subhata’s 
Diitangada, which latter play was held by him to be an example 
of the so-called chaya-nataka, a term which he considered to be 

! Read before the XVIIth 
Oxford, 1928, 


° Jahrbücher für wissenschaftliche Kritik, 1846, i, p. 472 
‘In his Das altindische Schattenspiel in SBAT, 1996. pp. 482.509. 


Tnternational Congress of Orientalists at 
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equivalent to a 'schattenspiel, often rendered into English as 
*shadow-play'. This thesis was further developed by Lüders' who 
would take the Dütázgada as the type of the shadow-play and 
then deduce that the Mahanàlaka also belonged to the same 
category, of which it is supposed to be one of the earliest 
specimens. With this view Sten Konow,? Winternitz? and 
some other scholars appear to agree. But Keith in his recent 
work on Sanskrit Drama reopens the question* and throws 
doubt on the whole theory of the shadow-play and its alleged 
part in the early evolution of the Sanskrit Drama. He refuses 
to agree with Lüders in adding the Mahanataka to “the almost 
non-existing list of shadow-dramas" and suggests that the irregu- 
larities of this work can be explained by the assumption that it 
was a play never intended to be acted, and that it was a literary 
tour de force redacted "in preparation for some form of per- 
formance in which tbe dialogue was plentifully eked out by 
the director and the other actors." 

The Mahanátaka has come down to us in different recen- 
"sions. The West Indian recension redacted by Damodara Misra 
has 548 verses in 14 Acts and is styled the Haniiman-nataka, 
while the East Indian or rather the Bengal recension arranged 
by Madhusüdana Misra * has 720 verses in 9 Acts? and is named 
the Mahánataka, Both the recensions agree in taking the 
mythical Hanümat as the original author. In a sense, however, 
the work may be taken to be anonymous, for both the titles are 
clearly descriptive. Haniimat, as the ally and servant of Rama, 
is a legendary figure to whom it was probably found convenient 
to ascribe a traditional work of unknown or forgotten author- 


“In his Die Saubhikas : ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des indischen 
Dramas in SBAW, 1916, pp. 698f. 

* Das indische Drama (Grundriss), 1920, pp. 89-90. 

* Geschichte der indischen Litteratur (1920), iii, p. 243; in ZDMG, 
lxxiv, pp. 118f, he supports Lüders, but recognises the difficulties of the 
hypothesis. 

* T'he Sanskrit Drama, 1924, pp. 33f., 53f., 269f. 

*Lüders has shown that MSS of this recension are also found in 
-Western India ; but this fact makes no difference, and there is no doubt 
-that it prevails in Bengal. 

* The number of verses vary greatly in MSS and editions, as discussed 
below. The number adopted here is Aufrecht's (Bodleian Catalogue, 


p. 142b). 
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ship; while the title Mahanátaka is apparently not a desig- 
nation but a description, it being the later dramaturgic techni- 
cal term which, like the term prakarana, indicates a type of 
play containing all the episodes and possessing a large number 
(usually the number is ten) of Acts. It is significant that the 
term is unknown to Bharata and Dhanika, the two earlier 
authorities on Dramaturgy. They simply lay down? that in a 
"Glaka the number of Acts should not be less than five and 
more than ten; but the author of the Sahitya-darpana, who 
flourished probably in the first half of the 14th century, defines 
and explains? the term Mahanétaka as noted above. 

The association with Hanümat is supported by a legendary 
account of the origin of the work. The concluding verse in 
Damodara’s yersion states that the work was composed by the 
Son of the Wind (Hanümat) but was cast into the sea b 
Valmiki who deemed it to be ambrosia (amrta-buddhyà) and 
that it was later on recovered by the good king Bhoja and red- 
acted by Misra Damodara? In his comment on this verse 
Mohanadasa explains that Hanümat wrote this work and en- 
graved it with his nails on the rocks, but to please Valmiki, who 
recognised its excellence and anticipated eclpse of his own 
Ramayana, the generous Ape threw it into the sea whence it 
was, after ages, recovered by his avatàra Bhoja with the aid of 
fishermen.* The Bhoja-prabandha also records* the anecdote 

' Natya-Sastra xviii, 28 ; Daéarüpaka (ed. Nir. Sag. Press, 1917), 
iii. 28. The Tiasarnava-sudhàkara, (ed. Trivandrum, p. 285, agrees. It is 
noteworthy that the Majority of Dacca University MSS of Madhusüdana's 
recension give ten Acts, instead of nine, 

* VI. 223-224, ed. Durgaprasad, 1915, p. 385. 

? racitam anilaputrenatha valmikindbdhau 

nihitam amrla-buddhya pran maħānātakańı yat | 

sumati-nrpati-bhojenoddhrtam tat kramena 

grathitam avatu viávar misra-démodarena "i 

“atreyam kathü—pürvam. etena nakhara-tankair giri-silasu vilikhitań 
tat tu valmikina drstam|tad etasyati-madhuratram akarnya ramayana- 
pracdrabhava-sankaya hanaman prarthitas tvam etat samudre nidhehits | 
tatheti tenabdhau prapitam tadavatàrena bhojena sumatina jalikair (the 
printed text reads jala-jnanair) uddhrtam iti. 

“Ed. Nir, Sag. Press, Bombay 1921, pp. 70f. Wilson gives a some- 
what different version (Select Specimens, 2 vols. in one, Appendix p. 62). 
The Bhoja-prabandha, according to him, records the anecdote that a mer- 
chant in Bhoja’s reign discovered Some verses engraved on the rocks by 
the seashore and brought a copy of the first two lines of one verse. Bhoja 
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e. 


that certain fishermen once found an engraved stone in the 
T ~ 5 "ht 7 Y TO: ~ ^ 

Narmada and brought it to Bhoja who, recognising it to be the 

work of Hanümat, made a copy of it and had it put together 
o 


by his court-poets. The two lines which were brought to Bhoja . 


occur as the first two lines of the verse iha khalu visamah in the 
Mahünálaka (xiv. 49) in Damodara’s recension, but the verse 
is missing iv Madhusiidana’s redaction. It is noteworthy, 
however, that the verse is an ordinary gnomic stanza which is 
utilised for the purpose of moralising on the death of Ravana. 
In Madhusiidana’s recension, on the other hand, there is after 
the benediction a frarocanü-verse in which Hantimat is said 
to have narrated the Story at the direction of Valmiki, and 
the concluding verse of each Act states that the work of 
Hanümat was rescued (bralyuddhyta) by Vikrama (vikramaih). 
The phrase has been explained simply as ‘recovered by means 
of valour’: but the commentator Candragekhara? explains 
that Hanümat having engraved the work on the rocks threw 
it into the sea through fear of Valmiki, but later on he appear- 
ed in a dream to king Vikramaditya who, at Hanümat's bid- 
ding, had it fished out of the sea and redacted by his court- 


poet Madhusudana. The commentator also refers to another- 


version of the story, according to which the work is said to 
have been stolen by Raksasas but recovered later on by the 
valour (vikrama) of that king. 

It is not difficult to see that there is a good deal of mere 


fable in these accounts; but the tradition, which more or- 


less agrees in the three versions of the story, certainly suggests 
the redaction of an old anonymous work, or at least the 


writing of a new work with the embodiment of old matter. . 


Although a considerable number of verses is common to both 
the recensions, the one recension cannot be said to have been 
derived from the other. Om the contrary, it is probable that 
each of them was redacted independently from some lost 
original, of which the tradition preserves a legendary account. 
Of the compilers Damodara and Madhusudana we have no 
authentic information. In the Bhoja-prabandha the poets, who 


travelled to the spot to obtain the other two lines, and the verse when 


completed is the one which occurs in Dàmodara's version as xiv. 49 (tha - 


khalu visamah). s 
1 On i. 48, ed. Candrakumara Bhattacarya, Calcutta, gata 1796. 
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are called upon to fill up the deficient verse discovered by 
Bhoja, are Bhvabhüti and Kalidasa; but one Damodara is 
mentioned elsewhere in the same work as a court-poet to king 
Bhoja of Dhara, who (if he were the historical Bhoja) reigned 
in the second quarter of the llth century A.D. There is 
nothing inherently impossible in the report of a drama in 
Stone-inscription, for such dramas have been discovered in 
recent times, but we have no other historical information 
about the source from which both the recensions were derived. 
We have, however, enough indication to presume that an 
essential portion of the work was probably old and formed 
the nucleus round which Was woven a large number of verses 
. culled chiefly from various known and unknown Ràma-dramas 
This may have been done in the time of Bhoja, whose energy 
in making cyclopaedic compilations is well known, but the 
process of interpolation, as we shall sec presently, continued 
for a long time, and. verses from comparatively recent Rama- 
dramas found their way into the compendium. The question 
as to which of the two recensions is earlier is not yet solved, 
but it seems probable that Dàmodara's versions, in spite of its 
14 Acts, is the carlier, as it is also the simpler and less exten- 
Sive redaction, The Vikramaditya referred to in Madhu- 
' südana's version may have been Laksmana-sena of Bengal, who 
appears to have had also nine gems at his court and to have 
been known by the title of Vikramaditya. We have a verse 
attributed to Dhoyi in the Sadukti-karnāmyta, the first half of 
which agrees partially with the verse 101 of Dhoyr's Pavana- 
dūta and which makes it probable that Laksmana-sena as a 
“poet and patron of poets was known by this time-honoured 
title. 
The comparative antiquity of the Mahanalaka is sought 
to be established by the fact that Anandavardhana, who 
flourished in the middle of the 9th century at Kashmir, and 


! khyāto yas ca érutidharataya vikramaditya-gogthi- 
vidya-bhartuh khatu vararucer àsasüda pratistam, 
(ed Cintaharan Chakravarti, Calcutta 1926, p. 34, also Introd, p. 7). 
See also JASB, 1906, P. 15. In the verse the poet, who lived at the 
: court of Laksmana-sena, is speaking of himself and his patron, and there 
“is an obvious pun in the phrase vikramaditya ete, 
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Dhanika who belonged to the end of the 10th century, quote 
versés which occur in the work. The three quotations by 
Anandavardhana in hig Dhcanyüloka are, however, anonym- 
ous and therefore not conclusive, the more SO because the 
Maháanátaka is Dotorious for its shameless plagiarism. The 
first verse snigdha-syamala-kanti* (Dhv* p. 61= Maha? M v. 7) 
is really taken from the Ramabhyudaya of Yasovarman: ; the 
second verse raktas tvam nava-pallavaih (Dhu? p. 90=Maha? 
M iv. 85—D v. 24) is ascribed to Yasovarman in the Subhasita- 
vali (no. 1864) and is probably borrowed from the same 
drama; while the source of the third verse nyakkaro hy ayam 
eva (Dhv° p. 153—Maha? M ix. 55), which is cited by a series 
of rhetoricians, is unknown. Dhanika quotes five verses which 
occur in the Mahanataka, but all of them, except one, are 
given without any indication of their source. ‘The one excep- 
tion refers to the verses bahvor balar na viditam (-—Maha? 
M ii. 14=D i. 38) is quoted in the Vriti on ii. 9 with yatha 
haniiman-natake ; but the verse is actually derived from the 
Dalacramüyama (iv. 60). The fact that one of the remaining 
verses kapole jünakyah (=Maha® M iii. 54=D i. 19) is also - 
quoted anonymously by Rajasekhara in his Kavya-mimamsa 
(p. 97) proves nothing. A large number of quotations, mostly 
anonymous, from the Mahanalaka is also found in the Sans- 
krit Anthologies. Of these the Sarngadhara-paddhati gives - 
ten quotations as haniimatah, of which nos. 83, 123-125, 128, 
133, 3418 and 4066 cannot be traced in any of the recensions 
of the Mahandtaka. Only no. 90 (vighneso vah sa payad 
viltrlisu) occurs as the second mangala-Sloka of Madhusüdana's 
recension, and no. 1248 (kürmal pado'tra) is found as vi. 67 
in Madhusüdana and xiv. 77 in Damodara. This anthology 
was compiled about 1363 a.p. and its quotations only prove 
at best that both the recensions probably existed in the first 
half of the 14th century. Even if no great antiquity can be: 
claimed for the work itself, the presumption is permissible 
that a fragmentary nucleus of it existed in the time of Bhoja, 
or even a little earlier in the time of Dhanika, from which the 
later elaborate versions, which cull verses from the Mahavira-- 
carita, Balacrámayana, Anargha-raghava, — Prasanna-raghava : 


' Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, i, pt. 3, p. gin; fn. 1. 
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and other known and unknown Rama-plays, arose in later 
-times and were probably in existence in the 14th century. 

In order to explain the origin of the drama which the 
indian tradition envelops in the mystery of legends, it hag 
been suggested that the Mahandlaka belongs to the category 

vof the so-called shadow-play, a view which envclops it equally 
in the mist of sheer speculation. Although it has been held by 
Pischel and others to connoie a shadow-play, the meaning of 
the term chaya-nalaka, which is nowhere connected with the 
Mahanátaka but which is used in some other plays alleged to 
-be of the irregular type, is uncertain. It is not recognised in 
any Sanskrit work on Dramaturgy as Gesignating a dramatic 
genre, -but several dramatic compositions like the Dharma- 
bhyudaya, of Meghaprabhacarya, the Dütüngada of Subhata, 
the Ramabhyudaya, Subhadra-parinaya and Landavabhyudaya 
~of Ramadeva-Vyasa, have been designated as chaya-ndtaka in 
their respective prastavands or colophons. Wilson? held that 
-the term chayd-ndlaka might mean ‘the shade or ouiline of a 
»drama' and expressed the opinion that the Ditldngada “was 
perhaps intended to introduce a spectacle of the drama and 
procession, as it is otherwise difficult to conceive what object 
its extreme conciseness couid have effected”. Lévi? appears to 
leave the question open, but remarks : “Leur nom cst obscur ; 
on serait tenté de Vexpliquer par “ombre de drame" si les 
règles de la grammaire ne s'opposaient à cette analyse du com- 
posé chaya-nataka. Elles admettent du moins une explication 
voisine et Presque identique: “drame à létat d'ombre". 
Rajendralala Mitra? describes Vitthala's so-called cháya-nataka 
as "an outline of a drama" and suggests that the Diitangada 
~““was evidently intended to Serve as an entr'act to a theatrical 
exhibition.” Other Suggested but rejected explanations are 
“a play that is but a shadow, a play in shadow, i.c. a minia- 
ture play"^ Having reference to the derivative nature of such 
"plays as the Dütangada, which incorporates verses from other 
“plays, it is not impossible to hold that the term chaya-najaka 


` Op. cit., pp. 81-82, 

° Tw Théâtre indien, p. 241. 

` Bikaner Catalogue, p. 251. 

‘See Gray in 7408, xxxii, p. 60. 
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may also mean "an epitomised adaptation of previous plays 
on the subject,” the term chaya being authoritatively used in 
the sense of adaptation! Pischel was originally of opinion * 
that the term might be explained as “the shadow of a drama” 
(Schatten von ,cinem Spiel) or “a halfplay" (halbes Drama) 
but in his well-known monograph on the Indian shadow-play * 
he attempted to shew that the chaya-nataka. was simply and 
solely what is known as the shadow-play, in which the shadow- 
pictures were produced by projection from puppets on the 
reverse side of a thin white curtain. 

In order to establish the early existence of the shadow- 
play in India it is alleged that this form of the drama is 
expressly mentioned by Nilakantha in his interpretation. of 
the term rüpopajmana Occuring in the Mahabharata xii, 
294, 5: rüpopajivanar jalamandapiket; daksinatyesu prasid- 
dham, yatra süksma-vastram vyavadhäya carmamayair äkārai 
rajámalyadinüm caryā pradarsyate, “ritpopajivana is well- 
known among the southerners as the jalamandapikà, in which, 
having interposed a thin cloth, the action of kings, ministers 
€tc. is shown by means of leathern figures"  Lüders would 
maintain with Pischel that rupopajivana refers here to the 
production of shadow-figures. The term rūpopajīvin is used by 
Varahamihira in his Brhat-samhiiz, v. 74, while in the 
Therigatha, v. 894 and in the Milindapanha, p- 344 occur the 
terms rupparüpaka and rüpadakkha. respectively, of which the 
last expression is supposed to be identical with the word 
Jupadakkha found in the Jogimara Cave Inscription.* A sug- 
gestion has also been made by Sten Konow® that the word 
ripa used in the Fourth Rock Edict of Asoka, where exhibi- 
tions of the spectacles of the dwellings of gods, of elephants and 


' This word cháy is used commonly, in connexion with the question 
‘of borrowing or plagiarism, to denote likeness or resemblance between 
the works of two poets, and chdyopajivin is one who composes poems 
which are reflections of other poets works. See Ksemendra, Kavi- 
-kanthabharana, ii. 1. 

° Gottingische gelehrte Anzeigen, 1891, pp. 358f. 

3 Already cited. 

* Annual Report, ASI, 1903-4, pp. 128;  Lüders, Bruchstücke 
Buddhisticher Dramen, p. 41; Vamana, Kavyalamkára-suütra, ii, 2, 8 ; 
Riijasekhara, Kāvya-mīmāmsā, ch. xii. 

5 Op. cit., pp. 45-46. 
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to the puppet-shows or marionette theatre, of whose existence 


in India, until it is shewn beyond doubt that the idea was really 
borrowed from India. Even as a parallel it is not, as Keith 
points out, adequate, “unless and until it can be proved that 
the shadow-play Sprang up in Java without any previous know- 
ledge of the real drama." Turning to the passage of the Maha- 
bharata itself on which Nilakantha comments : 
rangavalaranam caiva tatha Tupopajrvanam 1/ 
madya-marnsopajivyar ca vikrayam loha-carmanoh // 

we notice that the term is used in the same context with 
appearance on the stage, drinking, eating flesh and other 
objectionable practices which degrade the status of a dvija. It 
is quite possible to argue, as it has been argued, that the term. 
"üpopajana alluded to the deplorable immorality of the 
actors, who have been stigmatised more than once as jaya-;zva,. 
"living by the dishonour of their wives"! The same explana- 
tion applies to Varahamihira’s use of the term riipopajivin for 
the actor, in close proximity in the text to painters, writers 
and singers; while the term riüpadakkha or lüpadakkha is 
capable of other explanations? than the highly conjectural solu- 
Lion of an actor in the shadow-drama. Mrs. Rhys Davids 
renders the word rupparupaka of the Theri-gatha v. 394 by 
“puppet-show,” and this is probable in view of the fact that in 
verses 390, 391 of the text there is mention of a puppet.. 
Keith has already shewn ° that the word rupa in ASoka’s inscrip- 
tion, as well as the term rupaka as the generic name of the 


"The term Silpopajivana is used in the preceding verse in the sense. 
of livelihood by means of some arts, 

? Pischel interprets the word as "copyist," Doyer as "sculptor," Bloch 
as "one skilled in paintings", while S, K. Chatterji suggests “skilled 
in figures or accounts.” ‘ x 

* Sanskrit. Drama, p. 54. 


15 
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of bon-fires are mentioned, refers to a shadow-play ; and that 
the expression riipaka as the generic name of the drama is deriv- 
ed from such early shadow-projections. Indications of such a 
shadow-device are said to have been discovered in the Sitabenga 
Cave which has signs of grooves in front, meant (it is alleged) 
for the curtain necessary for a shadow-play. This theory is 
further elaborated by Liiders,! who claims a high antiquity for 
the shadow-play on the assumption that it is referred to by 
Patanjali in his Mahabhasya (on Panini iii. 1. 26)* in his men- 
tion of the displays of the Saubhikas or Sobhanikas, and who 
on this basis would take it, with Pischel, as an essential ele- 
ment in the evolution of the Sanskrit drama. The existence 
of the shadow-play in early India is also supported by the 
analogy of the Javanese wayang purwa, a shadow-play usually 
dealing with the Rama-cycle and produced by puppets of 
buffalo-leather. 

The carly evidence adduced for the existence of the shadow- 
play in India cannot in any way be taken as conclusive. We 
are not directly concerned here with Liiders’ hypothesis 
regarding the Saubhikas; but the name Saubhika or Sobhanika 
is, at best, an obscure term which has not been shewn to have 
any relation to the shadow-play and which has never been 
explained in this sense by any authority. Hillebrandt? and 
Keith * have very cffectively criticised Liiders’ interpretation and 
suggested more reasonable explanations ; but whether we accept 
their view, or agree with Weber* that the reference here is to 
the pantomine, or even take the explanation of Kaiyyata (a 
fairly late commentator) that the Saubhikas were those who 
taught actors (nalanam vyakhyünopadhyayah), it is clear 
enough that there is no real foundation for the view that the 
Saubhikas discharged the function of showing shadow-figures 
and explaining them to the audience. The passage of Nila- 
kantha, again, cannot be taken as proving conclusively the: 


"In the article already cited. 

* Ed. Kielhorn, ii, p. 36. 

* ZDMG, Ixxii, pp. 2276 ; also see his Ueber die Anfänge des indischen 
Dramas, München 1914, pp. 6f, 18f. 

“BSOS i, pt. 4, pp. 27£ ; Sanskrit Drama, pp. 33f. 

* Indische Studien, xiii, pp. 488f. 
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with the Rama-legend obtained in Java has in itself nothing 
whatever to do with the hypothesis that its analogue prevailed 
in India, until it is shewn beyond doubt that the idea Was really 
borrowed from India. Even as a parallel it is not, as Keith 
points out, adequate, **unless and until it can be proved that 
the shadow-play sprang up in Java without any previous know- 
ledge of the real drama." Turning to the passage of the Maha- 
bhdarata itself on which Nilakantha comments : 
rangavataranam caiva tatha Tupopajrvanam 1| 
madya-marnsopajivyar ca vikrayam loha-carmanoh // 

we notice that the term is used in the same context with 
appearance on the stage, drinking, eaüng flesh and other 
objectionable practices which degrade the status of a dvija, It 
is quite possible to argue, as it has been argued, that the term 
Mipopajivana alluded to the deplorable immorality of the 
actors, who have been stigmatised more than once as Jayà-jroa, 
“living by the dishonour of their wives.” The same explana- 
tion applies to Varáhamihira's use of the term rüpopajrvin for 
the actor, in close proximity in the text to painters, writers 
and singers; while the term rupadakkha or lüpadakkha is 
capable of other explanations? than the highly conjectural solu- 
tion of an actor in the shadow-drama. Mrs. Rhys Davids 
renders the word rupparupaka of the Theri-gatha v. 894 by 
“puppet-show.” and this is probable in view of the fact that in 
verses 390, 391 of the text there is mention of a puppet. 
Keith has already shewn ? that the word rupa in A$oka's inscrip- 
tion, as well as the term rūpaka as the generic name of the 


' The term Silpopajivana is used. in the preceding verse in the sense 
of livelihood by means of some arts, 

* Pischel interprets the word as "copyist," Boyer as "sculptor," Bloch 
as "one skilled in paintings", while S, K. Chatterji suggests “skilled 
in figures or accounts.” ‘ s 

* Sanskrit. Drama, p. 54. 


15 
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drama, can have no reference to the shadow-play, and the 
alleged evidence of a shadow device in the Sitabenga Cave is 
nothing more than mere conjecture. 

As no definite reference to the shadow-play can, so far, be 
proved anywhere in Sanskrit literature, and as the dramatic 
genre is unrecognised in theory, no other evidence is left but 
that derived from the term chaya-nataka itself, which is used 
as a descriptive epithet in the prologue or colophon of certain 
existing plays. Of these works the most interesting, if not the 
earliest, is the Dharmabhyudaya of Meghaprabhacarya, which is 
edited in the Jaina-Atmananda-Granthamala Series (Bhavnagar 
1918) and of which a brief résumé is given by Hultzch.! In 
the colophon it is styled dharmábhyudayo nüma cháyà-nàtya- 
prabandhah ; but in the prologue, the Sütradhüra speaks of 
actors (Sailiiséh) and acting (abhinaya). There is, however, a 
definite stage-direction in it which is said to support 
its claim to be recognised as a shadow-play. ^ As the 
king takes the vow to become an ascetic, the stage-direction 
reads: yamanikantarad yati-vega-dharz putrakas tatra sthapaniyah 
(p. 15) "from the inner side of the curtain is to be placed a 
puppet wearing the dress of an ascetic.” A reference is found 
here in the word sthapaniya to the sthüpaka of the regular 
drama who is supposed to have been originally “the arranger 
of puppets.” We have no information about the date of the 
play, but that it is a late and obscure Jaina drama admits 
of little doubt, and its evidence as such is of doubtful value. 
One need not, however, see in the stage-direction any definite 
reference to the shadow-play ; on the contrary, it is a puppet 
(putraka) which is directed to be placed, apparently on the 
stage, from the inner side of the curtain, i.e., from the nepathya. 
It is difficult also to accept the rather fanciful interpretation 
of the word sthāpanīya, which is really not necessary, as the 
simple meaning of the word is that which is obviously intended. 
Although the drama Styles itself a chaya-nalya-prabandha in 
the colophon, it is in all other respects an ordinary, if un- 
pretentious, play of the usual type, dealing with the Jaina 
legend of king Dasarnabhadra. It is a short play, which 
consists of one Act but three or four Scenes, with a regular 
nandi, prarocanā and prastavana ; and we have, with the one 

1 ZDMG, lxxv, p. 69. 
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*xception, referred to above, the usual stage-directions, enough 
prosc and verse dialogues and some Prakrit prose and verse. 
"There is also the usual bharata-vakya at the end spoken by one 
of the characters, 

It is curious that no such stage-directions are to be found 
in the other so-called chaya-natakas, not even in the Dütangada. 
which is probably the earliest of the group and which is upheld 
by Pischel and Lüders as the typical specimen. Of these later 
plays, the three dramas of Ramadeva-Vyasa, who was patronised 
by the Haiheya princes of the Kalacuri branch of Rayapura 
and who thus belonged to the first half of the 13th century,! 
are not admitted even by Liiders to be chàya-natakas at all. 
The first drama, Subhadra-parinaya T consisting of one Act but 
three scenes, has a theme which is sufficiently explained by its 
title; the second, Ramabhyudaya ®, also a short play in two 
Acts, deals with the time-worn topic of the conquest of Lanka, 
the fire ordeal of Sita and Rama's return to Ayodhya; while 
the third play, Pandavabhyudaya* also in two Acts, describes 
the birth and svayamvara of Draupadi. If we leave aside the 
sel-adopted title chàyá-nátaka, these plays do not differ in any 
respect from the ordinary drama, and there is nothing in them 
Which would enable us to arrive at a decision, with regard to 
their alleged character of a chaya-nataka, The anonymous 
Haridüta,* which deals in three scenes with the theme of 
Krsna's mission to Duryodhana on behalf of Yudhisthira, is 
regarded as an imitation of Diilangada and assigned by Liiders 
to the class of chäyā-nāļakas; but its Story corresponds to the 
Düla-vükya of Bhasa, and it resembles in all respects an ordi- 
nary play. Even Pischel doubts whether this work can be 
rightly considered a chàyà-nálaka, These short pieces may 
have been meant for some festive entertainments and therefore 


'See Bendall in JRAS, 1898, p. 231. 

* MS of this work noticed in Bendall’s Catalogue of MSS in the 
British Museum, no. 271, pp. 106f ; for an analysis of the play, see Lévi, 
op. cit., p. 242. 

* MSS noticed in Bendall, op. cit., no. 272, pp. 107-8; in Peter- 
son's Ulwar Catalogue, extracts, p. 72 ; Descriptive Cat. of Skt. MSS in 
*he Govt. Oriental MSS Library, Madras, no. 12636. Analysed by Lévi, 
op. cit., p. 242. 

' Eggeling, Zndia Office Manuscripts, vii, p. 1602, no. 4187 (2353b). 

* Bendall, op. cit., on 270, p. 106. Analysed by Lévi, op. cit., p. 242. 
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make some concession to popular taste by not conforming 
strictly to the orthodox types; but the Haridüia in particular 
does not describe itself as a cliaya-nátaka and there is no reason 
why we should regard it as such. The Ananda-latika,+ again, 
which is regarded by Sten Konow as a shadow-play, is really a 
dramatic poem in five sections, called kusumas, on the love of 
Sama and Reva composed by Krsnanátha Sarvabhauma-bhatta- 
carya, son of Durgadasa Cakravartin. Eggeling describes it in 
the following words: “Though exhibiting some of the forms 
of a ndtaka (and marked as such outside), the work is devoid 
of all real dramatic action, being rather a collection of poetry, 
descriptive and narrative, with interspersed dialogues and quasi 
stage-directions." The same remarks apply to the modern 
Citra-yajfia described by Wilson, who is undoubtedly right in 
pointing out its similarities to the popular yairá?  Rajendralal 
Mitra? also mentions a cháya-na(aka by Vitthala, which he 
describes as “an outline of a drama founded on the history of 
the Adil Shahi dynasty" ; but of this nothing further is known.. 

This leaves us with the Dilüngada of Subhata, which also 
describes itself as a ch@yd-ndtaka and which has been definitely 
cited as a typical example by the exponents of the shadow-play 
hypothesis. The play was produced, according to its prologue, 
at the court of Tribhuvanapala, who appears to be the Calukyan 
prince of that name, who reigned at Anahillapattaka or Anhil- 
vad in Gujarat at about 1242-43 a.D. Tt was presented at a spring 
festival in commemoration of the dead prince Kumaàrapala-deva 
of the same dynasty. The event particularly commemorated 
appears to be Kumarapala's restoration of the Saiva temple of 
Debapattana or Somnath in Kathiawad, and the occasion, as 
given in one MS (yatrayam dola-parvani), was the dol or holi 
festival held in the month of Phalguna (March-April)* Tt is a 


! Eggling, op. cit., vii, p. 1624, no, 4203 (243). 

* Wilson, op. cit., pp. 104-7. 

* Bikaner Catalogue, p. 251. 

^ See Dendall in JRAS, 1898, PP. 229-230, also his Catalogue of Skt. 
MSS in the British Museum, no. 269, pp. 105-6, and Gray in JAOQS, xxxii, 
pp. 58-9. Analysis of the play given by Wilson, op. cit., pp. 81-2 and 
Aufrecht, Bodleian Catalogue, p. 139 (shorter recension) ; English trs. 
(shorter recension) in Gray, op. cit., pp. 63-77. MSS in the catalogues. 
mentioned here and below, footnote 2, next page. 
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short dramatic composition in four scenes, the theme being 
the same as that of Act vii (Madhusüdana's version) of the 
Mahanalaka, which deals with the sending of Angada? by Rama 


.to demand restoration of Sita from Ravana. The work exists in 


various forms ; but a longer and a shorter recension have been 
distinguished. The shorter recension has already been edited 
in Kavyamala no. 28, 1891 (new edition, 1922). The longer 
recension is given by a MS in the India Office and is thus des- 
cribed by Eggeling?: “Not only is the dialogue itself consider- 
ably extended in this version by the insertion of many addi- 
tional stanzas, but narrative verses are also thrown in, calculated. 
to make the work a curious hybrid between a dramatic piece 
(with stage-directions) and a narrative poem. This latter charac- 
ter of the composition is made still more pronounced by an 
introduction of 39 (12+27) stanzas in mixed metres (partly, 
however, placed in the mouths of Rama and Hanümat) referring 
to incidents which lead to the discovery of Sità's hiding-place." 
This recension must be of later origin, for most of the supple- 
mentary verses are derived from comparatively late Rama- 
dramas, For instance, verses 4 (@ dvtpat parato? pyami) and 6 
(bho brahman bhavala) are taken from Prasanna-raghava, while 
verse 5 (yad babhanja janakdtmaja-kyte), as well as the verse 
jayati raghu-vamsa-tilakah, occurs in the Mahanataka, The 
shorter recension is also in the nature of a compilation; and 
in the closing verse, which is omitted in the longer version, the 
author says* that he has not hesitated in drawing upon his 
predecessors for material, his chief sources being Bhavabhüti, 
Murari, Rajasekhara and the Mahana[aka. Even such gnomic 
verses as wdyoginam  puruso-simham  upaiti laksmih, well- 
known from the Hilobadeía, is found in the work. 

Pischel was undoubtedly right in calling attention to the 
resemblance in this and other points between the Dutangada 
‘and the Mahanataka, as ditinguished from the other so-call- 
ed chaya-natakas; but there is no evidence to establish that 


' Tho word dütangada is already used in Damodara’s version, ed. 
Bombay 1909, Act xi, p. 149. 
? Op. cit., vii, no. 4189. 
“sva-nirmitam — Limcana gudya-padya-bandham kiyat praktana-sat- 
kavindrath | 


proktam grhitva praviracyate sma rasddhyarm etat subhatena natyam i| 
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either of them is a shadow-play. The prevalence of verse, 
more narrative than dramatic, over the scanty prose, the 
absence of real prose dialogues and the omission of the Vidū- 
şaka arc features which are shared by the Dūtāùgada with the 
Other so-called chayd-ndiakas already discussed, but which are 
in themselves not inexplicable, The work, however, is not 
anonymous as the Mahanálaka; there is a regular prologue, 
as also some Stage directions ; the theme is limited ; and the 
number of persons appearing is not large, nor is Prakrit 
altogether omitted. To all appearances it is an ordinary, if 
not insignificant, play of the usual type, composed frankly for 
some festive occasion, which fact may explain its alleged 
laxity or want of strict conformity to the orthodox drama. 
The usual prologue consists of the preliminary benediction 
and conversation between the Sttradhara and the Nati, lead- 
ing up to the drama. The drama consists of four scenes; in 
the first, Angada is sent as a messenger to demand Siti; in 
the second, Bibhisana and Mandodari attempt to dissuade 
Ravana from his fatal folly ; in the third, Aùgada executes his 
mission, but on Ravana's endeavour to persuade him, with 
the illusion of maya-sita, that Sita is in love with the lord of 
Lanka, Atigada refuses to be deceived and leaves Ravana with 
threats; and in the fourth, two Gandharvas inform us that 
Ravana is slain, on which Rama enters in triumph. ‘There is 
no indication anywhere that it was meant for shadow-picture ; 
and apart from the term chayé-nataka, examples of such brief 
Spectacular plays on the well-known themes of the two epics 
are Neither surprising nor rare. 

We have already pointed out that the chaya-nalaka is not 
4 category of dramatic composition and is unknown as such 
to writers on Dramaturgy, early or late. These plays, on the 
Other hand, are to all intents and purposes dramas proper, 
and may be classified as any other rūpaka or uparüpaka. If 
they lack enough dramatic action, it is a fault which they 
share with many other so-called dramas in Sanskrit, which are 
in reality dramatic poems; and there is hardly anything in 
them, except their self-description as chaya-nataka, which 


1 Keith (op. cit. p. 56) is not correct when he speaks of absence 
of Prakrit in the Dütàngada. 
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would stamp them out as irregular species. It would seem, 
therefore, that the term chaya-ndlaka, as also its equivalent 
'schattenspiel' refers rather to the product than the process. 
Rajendralal’s conjecture that it served as an entract to a 
theatrical exhibition may be easily dismissed, as there is no 
evidence for the existence of such entertainments as would 
correspond roughtly to the English interlude or the Italian 
inlermezz. In view of certain irregularities which may be 
discovered in such plays, the explanation that it was ‘a drama 
in the state of a shadow’ or ‘the outline of a drama’ has been 
suggested; but it is possible also to suggest that it was a 
chayü or adaptation of existing works on the subject for a 
particular purpose. What the purpose was is not very clear, 
but there is nothing to shew that the compositions were 
meant for shadow-pictures. It is probable, on the contrary, 
that these works, produced for particular festivals, were com- 
posed as recitable poems which could be sung, or even (as in 
the case of the Dūtāùgada) as a compilation from previous 
works; while the peculiarities of form and spirit, partly due 
to the nature and occasion of the composition, may suggest 
that popular festive entertainments like the yatra probably 
reacted on the literary drama. In any case, we are dealing 
here with late developments of the Sanskrit drama, and irregu- 
larities, such as they are. would not be out of place. What- 
ever interpretation may be urged of the term chaya-najaka, it 
is at least clear that the hypothesis of the shadow-play is un- 
called for and without any foundation, and it would certainly 
not be safe to derive from these admittedly late productions 
any evidence for the growth of the early drama, or draw any 
inference from them as to the part alleged to have been play- 
ed by the shadow-play in its evolution. 

Whatever may be the case with the Dütangada and the 
other plays, the Mahanataka is never described as a chaya- 
nalaka, and the shadow-play solution is still more inapplic- 
able to its markedly peculiar features. That it is a drama of 
the irregular type, more than any of the plays mentioned 
above, is admitted on all hands. One may go further and say 
that it is hardly a drama at all. It may at this point be con- 
tended that the chayé-nataka has also no claim to be consider- 
ed as a drama proper, and in this sense there is no reason why 
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the Mahanálaka should not be called a chaya-najaka, Yt may 
be replied that the point still remains that this work, unlike 
the other plays mentioned above, has never been so called, 
and that there is no authority or tradition for such a descrip- 
tion. It is possible to imagine a small Spectacular play being 
utilised for the purpose of shadow-pictures, but it is impossible 
to believe that an extensive work of a rambling kind, consist- 
ing of 9 or 14 Acts and ambitiously compiling and chronic- 
ling the entire Rama-carita, could have been meant for such 
an object. There is nothing in the work itself nor in the 
trend of its plot and treatment which lends the slightest 
plausibility to such a view. 

To suggest with Keith that here we have a literary drama, 
à play never intended to be acted but meant as a literar 
tour de force, is not to offer a solution but to avoid the ques- 
tion. In no sense can the Mahdndlaka be regarded as a lour 
de force, and its artistic merits, apart from the descriptive 
verses which are mostly borrowed, are almost negligible, Tr 
cannot be argued that its apparently immature dramatic form 
and treatment betoken an early age when the drama had not 
properly emerged from the €pic condition, for, the quasi- 
dramatic presentation is not Spontaneous but intentional. The 
work is undoubtedly late and highly stylised, and we are here 
far removed from anything primitive. That some old matter 
was worked up into an extensive compilation is obvious, and 
it is also admitted that it is not a normal drama; but to 
explain the purpose of the play and its irregularities by sug- 
gesting that it looks like a literary exercise is to confess one’s 
inability to explain it satisfactorily; for there are indications, 
as Keith himself admits, that the work was meant and probably 
utilised for some kind of performance. 

It is clear that the Mahanataka, as well as most of the 
plays discussed above, belongs to comparatively recent times, 
so that any data furnished by them should be cautiously used 
for any theory about the origin and development of the 
Sanskrit drama. Nor should the character of such types of 
plays as the Mahanataka. be determined without any reference 
to the literary conditions obtaining at the period in which 
they could be presumed to have been put in their present form. 
Whether we accept the time of Bhoja as the period when one 
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Of the versions of the Mahandlaka was redacted, it is clear 
-enough that we cannot assign any of the versions to a very 
early age, nor could it be shewn that it was put together at a 
time when the Sanskrit drama could be assumed to have been 
in its most flourishing period of development. On the contrary, 
the assumption would not be unreasonable that the Maha- 
ndlaka was redacted at a time when the classical Sanskrit 
"drama was in its decline, and when at the break up of the 
old and more or less Stereotyped dramatic literature, such 
irregular types as we are considering could easily have come 
into existence. We must not also forget that the Apabhrarhsa 
and the vernacular literature were by this time slowly but 
surely coming into prominence, and that along with them 
popular entertainments like the religious yātrās, with their 
mythological theme, quasi-dramatic presentment and preference 
for recitation or singing, were establishing themselves. Having 
regard to this fact, as well as to the peculiar trend and treat- 
ment of such works as the Mahdandataka, we find no special 
reason to doubt that vernacular semi-dramatic entertainments 
of popular origin must have reacted on the literary Sanskrit 
drama and influenced its form and manner to such an extent 
as to produce irregular and apparently nondescript types. It 
is true that the yäãtrã had little pretension to a literary cha- 
racter, while the types of plays we are discussing have a highly 
stylised form, but it is conceivable that these so-called plays 
might have been adapted and composed in Sanskrit for a more 
cultivated and sophisticated audience on the parallel furnished 
by the popular yatrà. In other words, they were something like 
Sanskrit yatras, which exhibited outwardly some of the forms 
of the regular drama and had a mature literary style, but which 
approximated more distinctly towards the popular yatra in 
‘spirit and mode of operation. As such, these apparently 
irregular types were not mere literary exercises but represented 
a living form of quasi-dramatic performance. This conjecture 
is perhaps more in keeping with the nature of these composi- 
tions and the period in which they were probably redacted 
than the unwarranted and unconvincing solution of a shadow- 
play theory. 

Turning to the work itself, we find that the Mahanataka 
‘gives us a form of entertainment not represented by any 
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Sanskrit drama so far published, in spite of the assertion that 
the Dütangada is the nearest parallel to it. It begins with a 
benediction in the orthodox style; in Damodara's recension it 
is set forth within the reasonable limit of five verses, but in 
Madhusüdana it is prolonged and claborated into thirteen 
verses, a number which is unique in Sanskrit drama. "There is 
no prastavand or prologue, but in Madhusüdana there is the 
usual stage-direction nandyante siitradharah, followed by one 
verse of prarocanü which says that Hanümat himself, at the 
direction of Valmiki, is the vakty of the piece, which deals 
with the exploits of Ràma, that the actors are all well versed 
in their art, and that the audience consist of men of culture,— 
"rejoice- therefore, O sedate audience, T shall narrate the story 
of the Ramayana"! The actual drama does not yet begin, but 
we have some narrative verses, four in Damodara and six in 
Madhusüdana, which speak of king Dasaratha, his three queens, 
his four sons, Rama’s visit to Visvamitra’s hermitage and his 
early exploits, thus carrying the story rapidly down to the 
arrival of Rama at Mithila. There is no agreement between 
the two recensions with regard to these preliminary narrative 
verses, which fact probably indicates their improvised character. 
Mohanadasa, commenting on them in Damodara’s recension, 
pointedly states: idànim hatha-yojandya vyükhya-kyd almanah 
Sloka-catustayam avalarayati. To say that the vyakhyakrt refers 
to the commentator or ’the redactor would be meaningless ; it 


! vülmiker upadesatah svayam aho vakta Aanümün kapih 
éri-rüàmasya faghüdvahasya carita saumyd vayan. nartakāh | 
gosti tāvad iyam samasta-sumanah-sanghena Samvestitd i 
tad dhirà& kuruta pramodam adhunà vaktüsmi ramdyanam 
In Kalikrsna Deva’s edition the reading is saubhyah (and mot gaubhyah) 
but this is clearly a quaint misprint due to the similarity of 
the Devanagari letters W and qp Liiders, however, accepts this reading 
and finds in it a reference to the Saubhikas. This is really an instance of 
misplaced ingenuity. "The other three printed editions of "M's version as 
well as thé eight MSS we havo consulted read saumyah. We agree with 
Wintemitz (ZDMG, Ixxiv, p. 142) fn. $) and Keith (op. cit., 
p. 272, fn. 1) that saumyah is the correct reading, which is also accepttd 
by the commentator Candrasekhara. Ramatarana Siromani in his edition 
of the work explains it as abhinaya-panditah, Jivananda Vidyasigara as 
sobhandh kuíalà iti yavat.—tn giving an analysis of Madhusiidana's ver- 
Sion here, we are following Jivananda's text which is the longest version 
of this recension. 
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probably means the person <plai mer 
NU does in a ya piel as the adhikarin or 
2 : > parts to the audience 
and thus carries on the thread of the story, 
Valla, as Rama emer Mia ud eis ered by 
eu ama enters Mithila, which panygerise the hero- 
and his early exploits, but some of which are borrowed from 
plays like the Prasanna-rághava. In these vaitaliha-vahyas} 
which are fairly frequent, one. is naturally reminded of the 
chorus-like songs (still a feature of Bengali yatras) of the 
popular ydirds, which often mark an important incident or 
the end and commencement of an episode. In Damodara’s 
recension verses of this kind are not mentioned as vaildlika- 
vakyas, but the narration is anonymous, or at best imagined- 
(as Wilson puts it) to be spoken by an indifferent person or the 
poet; it is highly probable that they were uttered by the 
director of the performance or his assistant chorus. Then 
follows the episode of the breaking of Siva’s bow, in which 
Some agreement is noticeable in the verses of the two recen- 
sions, and the action is carried on by metrical dialogues between 
Janaka, Rama, Sita (monologues), Laksmana and others. After 
some more narrative verses, which applaud this feat of Rama. 
but most of which are borrowed from Mahavira-carita, 
Prasanna-rüghava and other plays, the first Act ends in 
Madhusuüdana, and the second begins with Rama's encounter 
with the terrible Para$uràma, in which the interlocutors- 
include, beside the hero and his rival, Laksmana and Dagaratha. 
All this, however, is comprised in Act I in Damodara. The 
appearance of Para$urama is described in several narrative- 
verses put into the mouth of Laksmana, and here for the first 


' Sometimes these verses are put into the mouths of groups of persons- 
like the Pauras (paura-vükyam) or even generally anyesdm api (vakyam), 
as we find them, e.g., at Rama’s breaking of Siva’s bow, at the com- 
mencement of Rāma’s exile etc. Such chorus-like songs are still a feature- 
of Bengali yatras and are known in modern times as judir gan. Long: 
descriptive verses, put throughout under headings like atha rávana-cestá, 
atha sitünvegane rüma-caritam, atha mrga-caritam, atha guddhopakramal. 
ete, were probably utilised in this way. In Kalikrsna's edition of Madhu- 
südana's version, the editor puts these descriptive and narrative passages - 
(where they are not explicitly assigned to vaitalikas or paurus) to thes 
Sütradhàra but this is not warranted by MSS. 
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time we meet with two prose passages in the heroic strain 
uttered by Para$uràma. With Some more narrative verses 
(which are vaitalika-vakyas in Madbusüdana) leading to Sita’s 
marriage, ends (in Dàmodara) Act I, which is entitled Sitg- 
SUayamrotra, In the course of this we have in Damodara (in 
place of Madhusüdana's vailalika-vakya) descriptive headings 
Over the narrative verses which are uttered by no one in parti- 
cular; such as rama-nátya-varnanam (describing how Rama 
took Parasurama’s bow and threw an arrow stopping the latter’s 
Passage to heaven), sia@-ndtyam (describing how on Rama’s 
drawing Parasurama’s bow, Sità was apprehensive that Rama 
might be breaking another bow and winning another bride) 
and finally, rama-vivaha-varpanam, the corresponding verses of 
Which are in part vailalikaih pathitam in Madhusiidana. 

The second Act in Damodara js entirely undramatic, being 

.a highly flavoured erotic description, with occasional narma- 
vacana, of the love-sports of Rama and Sita in a strain which 
may be an offence against decency and the drama, but which 
is approyed in poetry and is in strict conformity with the 
requirements of a Kavya, In Madhusüdana this is taken up 
as a part of Act TI, the first half of which describes the episode 
of Para$uráma. The third Act, even less dramatic than the 
first, is mainly descriptive, dealing with the agitation of 
Kaikeyi, the exile of Rama, the sorrow of the people and the 
relatives, Bharata’s rebuke of his mother, the residence at 
Paficavatr and the departure of the two brothers in chase of 
the false deer. Here in Damodara the Act III ends, and the 
fourth Act begins with the description of the chase, in which 
we have the gestures of the deer delineated by the well-known 
verse griva-bhangabhiramam from Sakuntalà. This is followed 
in the same Act (Act III in Madhusüdana and Act IV in 
Damodara) by the appearance of Ravana, abduction of Sita, 
Jatayu's fruitless attempt at rescue, and the story is carried 
down to Rama’s return after the chase to the deserted hut. In 
Madhusüdana, as already noted, all these incidents are com- 
prised in the third Act. 

It is not necessary to follow up the whole story to the end 
of this extensive work in the two recensions, for what is given 
- above will be enough to indicate its general character. Before 
We comment on some of its peculiar features in relation to its 
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resemblance to the mode of the yatra, 
with one very interesting point to w 
which he presses into the sery 
theory. There are throughout 
version) elaborate descriptive 
brief and pointed directions usual in Sanskrit plays; and these 
: $ complete 
picture in themselves, Thus after the death of Ravana we 
read : mandodarz sakala-sundara-sundarbhif, parivrtà galad- 
dvirala-netra-jala-pravahaih Sila-pater virahünalena saha laùkā- 
pateh pratapanalam nirväpayantī hāhākāram ghora-phūtkāraih 
kurvanti jhaliti trikülacalad ulpatya samara-bhümaw mahi- 
nidram gatasya nija-prananáthasya lanha-pates carana-kama- 
layor nipatya, During the fight between Rama and Ravana we 
have : tratra$oka-vanika-sthita-vimanam aruhya janakim rama-- 
ravanayor yuddham darsayali trijalà sarama ca/ mandodary 
«pi sundari-pariortü lankacala-sikharam ürulya paíyati] rudro 
pi samudra-madhye ekena caranenopasthito yuddham pasyati] 
devih sarve vimünadhirüdhà nabho-mandala-gatà yuddham' 
pasyanti. Very often they are not stage-directions but descrip- 
tions which carry forward the narrative. Thus in the account 
of Rama’s return to Ayodhyà with his newly married bride, 
the following lines describe Rama’s lovesick condition as a 
prelude to their love-sports which immediately follow : sarva- 
laksanopetan deva-bhiipala-yogyan medura-mandurayam: turagan 
avalokya méara-jvarahulita-citto bhrantya vadhii-putrayor maù- 
galavalokanayagatsya bhagavatas taraneh kiranamálinas turagà 
ime svabhava-tejasvinas tal-tadanain asodharas taditah punah 
punar bhagavantam bhaskaram druta-gatyastacalam nayanty iti 
buddhva | dásarathir janaka-pulrt ca dandüghatais turagams 
tadayamásal niSayarn praudhayam Sighram üvayoh samgamo- 
bhavaty ity abhiprayah. This clumsy passage is really an 
expansion of the idea contained in the previous verse (Damo- 
dara ii. 1). In Madhusüdana, ! there is a fairly long prose pass- 
age which would cover two printed pages and therefore too 
long for quotation here, in which Rama’s search after Sita and 
his sorrow are described in the familiar style of the Sanskrit 
prose romances. Lüders maintains that these lines of descrip- 
tive prose are realy portrayals which correspond to the so-called: 
' Ed. Jivananda Vidyasagara, Calcutta 1890, pp. 165-170. 
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Janturan of the Javanese shadow-play, which is sung with the 
accompaniment of muffled music; and from this he would 
infer that the scenery in the old Indian drama was delivered 
in a similar way. 

Apart from the fact, which is ignored by Lüders, that 
some of these descriptive passages are not stage directions, it 
may be pointed out that, whatever may be the value of the 
parallel drawn from Java, the same feature is certainly notice- 
able in the Citra-yajüg described by Wilson. Thus, at the 
end of the first Act of this play, the stage-direction, according 
to Wilson, is: "Daksa bows down at the feet of the gods, 
and puts the dust from under them upon his head, after which 
he propitiates them fully in the spoken dialect, and then 
.proceeds to the place of sacrifice, reading or reciting the usual 
formulas, and followed by the Rsis.”” Now this Citra-yajria, 
which is described as a drama in five Acts dealing with the 
„legend of Daksa, is undoubtedly a modern work belonging to 
the commencement of the 19th century, but it has many 
striking points of similarity with the Mahdnataka, The dia- 
-logue is curiously imperfect, being left to be supplied in the 
‘course of the performance. Passages of narrative are often 
interspersed with dialogues and elaborate stage-directions, and 
-the work has little pretension to a dramatic character. Wison 
tightly notes that it is a valuable example of the manner of 
the yátrás which follow a somewhat similar plan. Bue Wilson 
-is hardly correct in his conjecture that the, yatrd, which has 
through ages an unbroken tradition independent of the lite- 
"ary drama, and which makes still less pretension to a lite- 
rary character, follows the plan of such plays as the Gitra- 
‘yajna; on the contrary, such late Sanskrit plays, written for 
‘some popular festival, seem to make concessions to popular 
taste by adopting some of the peculiar features of the yalra of 
popular origin. The lengthy stage-directions made up the 
Want of scenic apparatus in a yātrā, as in a play of this type; 
‘while the elaborate descriptive and narrative passages were 
recited with a flourish by the adhikarin or director of the 
performance, who in this wise unfolds and sometimes explains 
the tenor of the play to the audience. Such highly florid prose 
“passages are also a notable feature of the Kathakata in Bengal, 

"Op. cit., p. 104, 
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became stereotyped as vs » ic 3 apts face d 
$ e passages" in later times, will be 
found in Dinesh Chandra Sen's History of Bengali Language 
and Literature) and we have some Specimens of these in the 
Dacca University MSS collection, D. C. Sen thus comments on 
these passages: “There are formulas which every kathaka has 
to get by heart, set passages describing not only Siva, Laksmi, 
Visnu, Krsna and other deities, but also describing a town, a 
battle-field, morning, noon and night and many other subjects 
which incidentally occur in the Course of the narration of a 
story. These set passages are composed in Sanskritic Bengali 
with a remarkable jingle of consonants, the effect of which 
is quite extraordinary.” It is not known whether the yatra 
adopted the plan from the Kathakas, who may be regarded 
as the descendants of the old Granthikas, or vice versa ; but it 
is probable that it was a peculiar feature of most of these 
forms of popular entertainments, and we need not go out of 
our way in assuming that it had a direct connexion with the 
shadow-play, of which the Indian tradition knows nothing. 
Information about the yatras of old times is rather 
meagre, but what little we know and what we can surmise 
about them from the specimens of comparatively later times 
confirm our conjecture that compositions like the Mahdnataka 
should be expiained in relation to the yatrà to which it bears 
a distinct kinship? The name yatrà suggests that it might 
have been originally some kind of religious procession, by 
which term it is often rendered;? but we have evidence to 
shew that in historical times it was some kind of operatic and 
melodramatic presentation, in which improvisation played a 
considerable part. Its traditional existence is known to us 
from time immemorial, and there is no valid reason to doubt 
that it probably descended from earlier festive popular enter- 
tainments of a religious character* It is not known whether 


* Calcutta 1911, pp. 586-87, fn. - 
?Jt must be noted that it bears no kinship to the spectacular Rama- 


lila which prevails in the upper provinces. M 

*Cf. Lévi, op. cit., p. 394 ; Caland, Een onbekend indisch Tooneel- 
stuk (Gopala-keli-candrika), p. 8. . ~ 

‘Bor an account of the Bengali yātrā aud its early history, see 
S. K. De, Bengali Literature 1800-1825, Calcutta 1919, pp. 442-54. Dinesh 
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the yatrà had any direct connexion with the literary drama,. 
but it is probable that it was a continuation of an old tyve, 
while it is a fact that it survived the decadence of the regular 
drama into which it never developed, and that its cven tenor 
of existence was hardly ever modified in form or spirit by any 
literary pretensions. The principal elements of the old yalra 
seem to be of indigenous growth, peculiar to itself, and there 
is no evidence to shew that these clements, which have sur- 
vived in a rough way through ages, had anything to do with 
the theory and practice of the literary drama. Its religious 
and mythological theme, no doubt, raises a presumption of its 
kinship with the Sanskrit drama, but it really points to a 
probable connexion with religious festivities of a popular 
character. jt is true that a dramatic element always existed, 
but the operatic and melodramatic peculiarities prevailed over 
the dramatic. The religious pre-occupation of these festive 
entertainments expressed itself naturally in song, or in recita- 
tive poetry which could be chanted, and this choral peculiarity 
threw into shade whatever mimetic qualities they possessed. 
Although the realities of scenery and character were not totally 
ignored, there was little dialogue, still less action, and hardly 
any analysis or development of character. Every representa- 
tion was concerned primarily with the gradual unfolding of 
an epic or pauranic theme, a simple story often perfectly well- 
known to the audience; but the performance was necessarily 
slow and elaborate, the session sometimes occupying more 
than one day, because description, recitation or singing was. 
given preference to mere action and dialogue. There was no 
Scenic apparatus, and even no regular scene-division, which 
appears to have been introduced much later from the Sanskrit 
or English drama ; and all the details were left to the imagina- 
tion of the audience, the Yatrawala or his chorus or some in- 
dividual character sketching, explaining and commenting (by 
means of elaborate descriptive passages in verse and prose) on 


Chandra Sen's account (op. cit., pp. 724f.), as well as that given by 
Nishikanta Chattopadhyaya (The Yatras or the Popular Dramas of Bengal, 
London 1882). This last account is based chiefly on the works of Krsna- 
kamal Gosvamin who wrote pseudo-literary jütrüs about 1870-75 a.D., and’ 
therefore deals with fairly late specimens, which are not entirely free from: 
the influence of English or anglicised theatre in Bengal. 
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the outlines of the narrative, which was eked out by the 
principal characters in metrical or choral dialogues, Some of 
these dialogues, as well as most of the chorus songs, were com- 
posed and learnt by heart beforehand ; but they must also 
have been developed considerably by improvisation, Wilson 
compares the ydlra to the Improvvista Commedia of the 
ltalians, the business alone being sketched by the author, the 
dialogues supplied by the actors and the narrative details 
explained by the Yatrawala or his chorus, The Yatrawala, 
unlike the Sütradhàra who sets the play in motion and then 
retires, was an important figure in the old, if not in the 
modern, yalr@; for he not only controlled and directed the 
performance but was always in appearance, supplying the links 
of the story by means of the descriptive and narrative passages, 
explaining and expanding it with the help of his chorus, the 
actors making their appearance just to impart enough veri- 
similitude by their presence and their metrical dialogues. It 
was his show and he was the show-master. It is also important 
to add that there was in the old yatrá an exclusive preponder- 
ance of songs or recitative poetry, in which even the dialogues 
were carried on and the whole action worked out, In com- 
paratively modern yãtrās, no doubt, secular themes are ad- 
mitted ; the details of the story are more minutely and faith- 
fully followed ; there are less music and poetry and more dia- 
logue and dramatic interest; and even lively interludes of a 
farcical nature are introduced to relieve their seriousness and 
monotony.’ But even these improvements made of late years 
could not altogether lift the yatra out of its religious envelop- 
ment and its essentially poetic or musical structure. 

If we bear these characteristics in mind, it will not be 
difficult to see that a work like the Mahanataka approximates 
very closely to this type. The religious or mythological theme 
of this work, its epic or narrative character, the imperfection 
of its dialogues, its descriptive passages interspersed with 
elaborate and vivid stage-directions, its choruslike vajtalika- 
vakyas, its length and extended working out of the story,—all 
these peculiarities find a natural explanation when we consider 


‘At the prasent day, the Bengali yátraà is being entirely moulded by 
the anglicised Bengali drama and theatre, and is therefore departing 
completely from the older type. 


16 
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that these are also the prominent features of the yátrü. As the 
imperfect dialogues and narrative passages were frequently 
supplemented, it is not surprising that a work meant for such 
performance increased in bulk, incorporating into itself fine 
poetic passages from various sources, and different versions 
came into existence. 

Pischel has already made a very significant remark with 
reference to the Dütangada that “there are almost as many 
Dülangadas as there are manuscripts". This remark applies 
with greater force to the Mahanataka. The two recensions of 
Damodara and Madhusüdana have already been distinguished ; 
but there is a great deal of discrepancy in the different MSS 
and printed editions with regard to the number of verses and 
Actdivision in each of the recensions. Unfortunately most of 
-the existing catalogues of MSS give us little information on 
this point, for they seldom are so painstaking as to collate the 
different MSS or compare them with the printed editions and 
register the differences. But in some cases these have been 
noted and interesting facts have been brought to light. In 
one MS of Damodara’s recension, which contains the com- 
mentary of Balabhadra, the colophon to the commentary at 
the end speaks of the fifteenth prakasa,t which makes it probable 
‘that this version contained fifteen, instead of the usual fourteen 
Acts.* Similarly in MS, preserved at the India Office? of 
Madhusüdana's recension, the last Act (IX), which is one of 
the longest, is divided into two, thus giving us ten Acts, 
probably in conformity with the Sahitya-darpanakara's pres- 
cription that a mahanalaka should contain ten Acts, With 
regard to the number of verses, the MSS vary considerably. 
According to Lüders* the Bombay edition of Damodara's 

! dti... éribalabhadrena viracitàyüm. — éri-hanümannátaka-dipikayüri 
pancadasah prakàsal. (Bhandarkar, Zteport 1883-84, p. 358). Kielhorn (Catalo- 
gue of MSS in the Central Provinces, Nagpur 1874, p. 76) gives the num- 
ber of Slokas in this version of Balabhadra as 2654 ! In another version 
by Narayana the number is given as 1760 ! 

* One of the concluding verses of Damodara’s recension (xiv. 15) tells 
us that the number 14 was adopted on the analogy of the fourteen worlds. 
It was thus apparently an artificial division. 

* Tawney and Thomas, Catalogue of Two Collections of Skt. MSS at 
the India Office, p. 36. With this arrangement, the majority of Dacca 
University MSS of Madhusüdana's recension agree. 

* Op. cit., p. 705, footnote 5, A 
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recension, published? jn Saka 1786, 
Bombay edition (Venkatesvara Press) of Saka 1831, which we 
usc, gives a total 578 verses. Eggeling's three MSS at the India 
Office? give 588, 570 and 611 verses respectively, Keith? gives 
the number in an Oxford MS as 557. ‘The Bodleian MS 
noticed by Aufrecht + contains 548 verses, and on comparison 
of this MS with the Bombay edition of Saka 1831, it is found 
that the discrepancies occur in Acts I, III, V, VI, VIII, IX- 
XIV. The same kind of discrepancy is also noticeable in the 
two fragments noticed by Weber. The following table will 
make the differences clear : 


gives 582 verses; but the 


Act Bombay ed. of Aufrecht Weber Weber 
1831 Saka (fragment) (fragment) 
r 58 . 52 51 51 
II 30 30 34 . 4 32 
III 27 26 30 26 
IV .16 16 16 3g 
V 64 59 — 60 
VI 46 45 48 
VIL 20 20 18 
VIII 58 55 = 
IX 41 40 
X 24 24 
XI 41 42 
XII 19 17 
XIII 38 35 
XIV 96 87 


What is said here of the recension of Dàmodara applies with 
equal force to that of Madhusüdana. Aufrecht's Bodleian MS 
gives 720 verses; but we have eight MSS of this recension in 
the Dacca University collection which do not agree with this 
MS, nor with each other, with regard to the distribution and. 
total number of verses. 'The published editions of this recen- 
sion will also bear out this point. The early edition of Maha- 

1 Ed. with the comm. of Mohanadisa in Puthi size (fol. 95), Bombay 
1864. 


? Op. cit., vii, pp. 1583f. R , 
i Keith, Catalogue of MSS in the Indian Institute at Ozford, p. 80. 


^ Bodleian Catalogue, p. 142a. , 
* Berlin Catalogue, I, p. 163 (no. 552) ; II, i, p. 157 (no. 1568). 
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raja Kalikrsna Deva Bahadur (Calcutta 1840) need not be 
taken as authoritative, for the editor confesses in his prefatory 
verses that he has inserted the stage-directions, the titles of 
scenery etc., and it is not clear if he has followed any particular 
MS or groups of MSS for his edition. ‘This edition’ gives, 
according to the editor's own numbering, a total of 613 verses. 
The edition of Ramatarana Siromani, published with his own 
commentary (Calcutta 1870), is based (as the editor states) on 
two printed texts and 9 or 10 MSS, but it notes few variants 
and the text is frankly eclectic. It follows generally, however, 
the commentator Candra$ekhara's text and gives a total of 730 
verses, In the edition published by Candrakumara Bhatta- 
carya, which contains the tika of Candrasekhara (Calcutta 
1874), we have in all 734 verses. Finally, the edition of Jivà- 
nanda Vidyasagara with his own commentary (Calcutta 1890), 
which does not appear to have utilised any MS but only un- 
critically copies the printed editions (chiefly that of Rama- 
tarana Siromani) as well as draws verses from  Damodara's 
version, contains the largest total of 788 verses. The distribu- 
tion of verses in the different Acts may be shown in a table 
thus : 


Act Kalikrsna Ramatarana Candrakumara  Jivananda 
I 43 47 48 59 
II 46 52 52 63 
TII 85 88 89 94 
IV 78 72 72 80 
V 79 103 100 111 
VI 111 111 116 114 
VII 58 72 72 80 
VIII 20 37 37 38 
Ix 98 148 148 149 
Total 613 730 734 788 


Although Damodara and Madhusiidana appear to have 


i Tt is remarkable that this edition omits the end-verse to each Act 
which speaks of Madhusüdana as the redactor; but in the prefactory 
remarks the editor speaks of Madhusüdana as such, and this leaves no 
doubt that he followed this recension. For the number and order of the 
verses in the Dacca Uiversity MSS of this recension, see Appendix to 
the original article in 7HQ, vii, 1931 (not reprited here) pp. 571ff. 
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made a final redaction of the work, it is clear that even each 
of their recensions was in a state of flux. The respective Act- 
division is more or less kept intact in each recension (with 
just two exceptions already noted); but there was considerable 
addition or omission of the constituent verses in each Act. 
This fate the Mahanalaka doubtless shares with many other 
Sanskrit plays, of which different recensions exist; yet with 
the exception perhaps of the erotic elaboration of Act III of 
Sakuntalà and the irregular Act IV of the Vikramorvastya, the 
extent of interpolation or omission in the text is never so great 
as we find it in the Mahanataka ; for here we have of each 
recension practically as many versions as there are manuscripts. 
This fact makes it probable that the work was utilised for some 
form of performance in which the descriptive passages could be 
eked out at will, so that within the fixed outline of the accepted 
redactions, verses were added or omitted to suit the perform- 
ance, the performers or the audience, just in the same way 
as the regular plays were adapted to the requirements of stage- 
acting, e.g, by the Cakkyars of Malabar. 

Further interesting light is thrown on the question by 
eight Bengal MSS of the work, which give us a version not 
associated with the name of Madhusüdana and which appear 
to confirm our conjecture regarding the origin and character 
of the Mahünálaka. These MSS do not entirely agree with 
each other in their texts, some being very short and others 
comparatively long; but taken together there is a substantial 
agreement, which gives us a version which may be called the 
textus simplicior, as distinguished from the textus ornatior of 
Madhusüdana. The finally redacted recension of Madhusudana, 
which came to prevail in Bengal and which was doubtless 
based on some such simpler version, regularised the work into 
the semblance of a drama, but these MSS tell us a different 
story. 
We have given’ a part of the text edited from these MSS, 


1 The text was published along with this article in JHQ, vii, 1951, 
571-626. It is too long to be reprinted here. With our conclusions here 
A. Esteller in his Die alteste Recension des Mahanataka (Leipzig 1936) 
does not entirely agree. He wants to show that Damodara's recension is 
the earliest and the Madhusüdana redacted a rather disorderly text in 


@ coherent form. 
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in parallel columns with the corrésponding portion of the 
text of Madhusüdana (Acts I and II) as we find it in its longest 
version in fivànanda's edition. A detailed comparison between 
the two would be interesting, In Madhusüdana, we have at 
the commencement, 13 benedictory verses (which number 
appears as 10 in the texts of Ramatarana and Candragekhara 1 
respectively); but in ‘the majority of our MSS this pseudo- 
naündi is kept within the reasonable limits of 4 or 5 verses, 
The prarocaná-verse, which names Hanümat as the author, as 
well as the direction nandyante sütradhürah, is omitted in our 
MSS and this is obviously an after-thought of Madhusüdana's 
as we do not find it also in Damodara’s version. Curiously 
enough, our MSS give here an indication of the gradual process 
of accretion and expansion. The two MSS marked A and D 
incorporate a large number of verses of a narrative or descrip- 
tive character from different sources, the latter specially inter- 
polating more than once a large number of verses stringed 
together from the Anargha-raghava and the Prasanna-raghava, 
The verse next following the benediction affords an example 
of this process of amplification which must have already been 
in existence when Madhusüdana took up the work. This verse 
(no. 6} is not uttered by any actor but narrates the beginning 
of the story by telling us all about Dasaratha, his three queens 
and four sons and corresponds to verses 15-16 of Madhusiidana, 
But this verse is amplified in four of our MSS by the addition 
of another verse which is clearly an imitation of the first, while 
one MS adds some more verses thereafter with the heading 
Rama-caritam. After this, all the MSS (with the exception of 
three) plunge directly into the plot by going straight to the 
episode of the Sità-suayamvvara, omitting Rama’s early exploits 
narrated by Madhusüdana, but alluding to these exploits in 
the opening verse uttered by the Maithila Vaitülikas, who wel- 
come Rama on his arrival at Mithila. The episode is briefly 
sketched in rough outline, and is not such an elaborate affair 
as it is in Madhusüdana. Satananda speaks in one verse 
(borrowed from Bala-ramayana iii. 27) of Janaka’s vow ; Sita is 
apprehensive in the next ; and Laksmana follows up in two more 

*CandraSekhara comments on this : natake  &loka-trayena — $loka- 


dvayeva và nadi kriyate...... mahandtake tu nāyańm niyama iti bahubhib 
&lokair nndir karoti. j S 
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verses as Rama takes up Siva's bow. The episode is then round- 
ed off by a vutalika-vakya again, which applauds in six or 
seven verses the feat of breaking the bow, which is further 
praised by the Pauras and by Laksmana in single verses respec- 
tively. After this come four more verses uttered again by the 
Vaitalikas, which describe Ràma's marriage and return to 
Ayodhya. It is not necessary to follow up the analysis of the 
text further, for this rapid account of what corresponds to the 
first Act in Madhusüdana's recension and what contains no 
prose, little action but much more Vaitalika-vakya, and. takes 
up only 24 verses as against Madhusüdana's 59, will give a 
rough idea of the general character of this simpler version. 

In this connexion attention may be drawn to several points. 
In the first place, these MSS give us a shorter and much simpler 
text, in which the story is sketched in bare outline without any 
amplification of matters of details. Secondly, the prarocand- 
verse, as well as the verse which occurs at the end of each Act 
and names Hanümat as the author and Madhusüdana as the 
redactor, is to be found in none of our eight MSS, and there 
is nowhere any mention of Madhusüdana or the fact of his 
having redacted the work. Nor is there in these MSS any verse 
or any indication which associates the work with Hanümat. 
Thirdly, the stage-directions are generally very simple and take 
the form of brief indications like atha laksmana-vakyam, atha 
siLà-manasi. paribhavanam, atha vartmani parasurama-darsanam 
etc. There is also throughout no Act-dlivision, and the work 
is presented as a continuous whole without any break of Acts 
or scenes. This is an important fact, which obviously shews 
that the work was meant for some kind of continuous perform- 
ance like the yātrā, which knew of no Act or scene division. 
We are told at the end of each Act in Madhusudana's recen- 
sion that it was Madhusiidana, who arranged the work in the 
form of a samdarbha — (miírarzmadhusudanena — kavinà 
samdarblhya sajjikrte etc). With our new material it would 
not be unreasonable to surmise that originally the work existed, 
as we find it in our MSS, in the form of a continuous narrative 
piece furnished with metrical dialogues, which, however, were 
hardly dramatic and curiously imperfect, being left to be 
supplied in the course of the performance; and that later Qu 
Madhusüdana redacted some such earlier version and gave it 
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a semi-dramatic form by regular Act-division, Stage-direction, 
and some prose, and filled out the dialogues and the Narrative 
and descriptive passages more elaborately. It must also 
noted that these MSS mark quite distinctly the Vaitàlika-vggy,. 
or Paura-vacanas, in which long recitative poems (which Were 
doubtless meant for singing) were put in the mouths of group; 
of persons, commenting on an incident or enlarging upon a 
theme; and there can hardly be any doubt that these Were 
employed in the same way as the chorus-songs in a yatrà, which 
punctuated the performance in a similar manner. It is further 
important to note that in our MSS the prose passages, whether 
narrative, descriptive or conversational, are entirely omitted, a 
fact which is in keeping with the almost entirely choral or 
recitative character of the old yatra.* It cannot be said that 
these prose passages are frequent or numerous in the two 
accepted recensions of Damodara and Madhusüdana, but what 
ever prose there is, it must have been added (in deference 
partly to the actual practice of the Kathaka and the Yatrawala) 
in later times when the recensions were finally redacted, so as 
to impart the semblance of a dramatic composition to the work? 
The features noted above are really remarkable and highly 
Significant; and from What has been said in the foregoing 
Pages there is no special reason to doubt that, at least in Bengal, 
a simpler version of the Work existed, of which the tradition is 
recorded in these eight MSS, and which, to all appearance, 
bears a strong kinship, in genera] character and structural 


' The erotic elaboration of Act II is entirely omitted in our MSS 


(with the exception of one MS only, marked F, which places these verses 
in another context, in Act TII). 


Ppear to havo been prepared by 
A was procured from pe 
9m Borai in the district, of Bogra, Bu 


type, as A is more elaborate and has 
agrees with it more closely than B, 
ing at the same time two versions for 
ever, believes this text to be only an 
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similarity, to such works as may have been utilised for popular 
festive performances of a quasi-dramatic nature, in which song 
and recitation prevailed over real acting and the drama. E 

That the vernacular yatra reacted on the literary drama 
at this period admits of little doubt. We have referred to the 
Citra-yajnia described by Wilson, although it is a fairly modern 
work from which deductions for an earlier period would not 
be safe. Keith really touches upon this solution of the problem 
when he suggests that works like the Mahandataka were com- 
posed "in preparation for some form of performance at which 
the dialogue was plentifully eked out by narrative by the 
director and the other actors"; and he rightly compares such 
irregular types with the Gita-govinda of Jaydeva and the 
Gopala-keli-candrikaé of Ramakrsna, both of which can be (and 
in the case of Gita-govinda it actually is) enjoyed as lyrical 
poems or songs, but which are at the same time capable of 
quasi-dramatic presentation. Had more information about the 
yaira been available, Keith would probably have seen its close 
resemblance to these types instead of explaining them with the 
rather facile conjecture that they were merely literary exercises. 
In both the Gita-govinda and the Gopala-keli-candrika, how- 
ever, we find a sublimated outcome of the simple Krsna-yatra, 
but in the Mahanataka-type we have the adaptation of tradi- 
tional matter for the purpose of such melodramatic and 
operatic performances. The date of Ramakrsna’s work is uno 
known, but it is apparently a late work written in Gujarat. 
Caland who has edited it (Amsterdam 1917) touches upon 
(p. 8f) its similarity to the yātrāū; and its parallel to the 
Swāng of North-west India, which, unlike the regular drama, 
is metrical throughout and in which the actors recite dus 
narrative portions as well as take part in the dialogues, is 
rightly suggested. But this play in five Acts, with definite 
stage-directions and elaborate prose and metrical dialogues, 1s 
like the Gita-govinda, a highly factitious composition which 
cannot be classified properly with the type we are m s 
ing, although its connexion with the Mahanataka is indie d 
mentioned in the prologue? Lévi? mentions a Tamil version 


*p. 44, line 29. 
? op. cit., p. 244. 
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of the Sakuntalà which may be a near enough parallel to our 
type; and tbe influence of the popular theatre on the fourth. 
“Act of the Vikramorvastya is also probable. To this category, 
may also belong the Ananda-latika already mentioned, as well 
as the Nanda-ghosa-vijaya noticed by Eggeling* This last. 
named work, also called Kamala-vildsa, is a semi-dramatic 
entertainment in five Acts on incidents connected with the 
ratha-yatra festival (at Puri) and was composed by Sivanarayana 
Dasa in honour of his patron Gajapati Narasimha Deva (o£ 
Orissa). But all these works, inspite of the undoubted 
influence of entertainments like the yatrà on them, can be 
similarly differentiated, It is indeed difficult to find a work 
of precisely the same pattern as the Mahdnajaka, which thus 
Stands unique in the whole range of Sanskrit dramatic litera- 
ture; but its uniqueness makes it an extremely important 
production which throws, as no other work can, an interesting 
light on certain phases of development of later Sanskrit drama. 

We are now in a position to conclude that the origin of a 
work like the Mahandtaka is not to be sought in the far-fetch- 
cd shadow-play, the existence of which in ancient India is not 
yet beyoud doubt, nor should any inference be made from an 
obviously late work with regard to the carly evolution of the 
Sanskrit drama, With its highly stylised form the work has 
nothing primitive about it, nor can it bc assigned to a very 
early period. It has its origin probably at a time when the 
Sanskrit drama was already on the decline. Such irregular 
types could at this period come into existence, partly through 
the influence of such choral and melodramatic performances 
as the popular yatra, which were now being brought into 
prominence by the gradual rise of vernacular literature. It is 
Not contended, in the absence of any tradition, that such a 
pseudo-play was actually enacted as a yatrá. Jt may or may, 
not have been; but it is possible to maintain that such works 
Were not mere literary exercises but were intended for some 
kind of performance of the type mentioned above. They were, 
to all intents and purposes, a kind of Sanskrit yalra “or were 
meant as such, composed for a more cultivated audience; who, 
with the decline and fading popularity of the classical Sanskrit 
drama, wanted something which would be an analogue to the: 

‘op. cit., vii, p. 1606, no, 4190 (607a). à 
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looser yet highly melodramatic and Operatic popular enter- 
tainments. The anonymity of the work and the existence of 
different but substantially agreeing versions are points in 
favour of our view. We can also understand why the work is 
in the nature of a compilation with just enough nucleus round 
which borrowed verses could be easily woven. 

1 In conclusion we should like to point out that the Maha- 
nálaka has not yet been critically edited, nor has all the MSS- 
material for such edition been yet properly utilised; and that 
such an edition furnishing a critical text or texts, concordance 
and other relevant data is a desideratum. We hope we have 
been able to bring into prominence the importance of the 
work, and the ample material which still exists in MSS for a 
study of the problems connected with the question of its 
character and origin. We regret we have had no MSS of 
Damodara’s recension to utilise for this monograph, but we sus- 
pect from our study of the Bengal versions that the examination 
of the MSS of the other recension may bring to light fresh 
data. We are aware of the imperfect character of these studies ; 
we are glad, therefore, that Esteller's more painstaking re- 
Searches on ampler materials have supplemented and corrected 
some of our conclusions. The critical edition promised by 
Esteller has not yet materialised; until that is done, we have 
thought it fit to reprint our original study, which prompted 
Esteller to pursue the question further. 


Indian Historical Quarterly, vii, 1931. 
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In the Bhdva-prakasana of Saradatanaya (Gackwad’s 
‘Oriental Series, No. xlv, Baroda 1930), there is an interesting 
reference to a somewhat peculiar classification of the Nataka 
said to have been given by an older writer on Dramatur 
named Subandhu; and in this connexion the Mahanataka is 
cited as an illustration of one of the varieties of the Nataka. 
As Saradatanaya belonged in all probability to the first half 
of the 13th century, it would be interesting to draw attention 
to this reference to the Mahdndiaka in connexion with my 
previous studies on the subject in the ZHQ, vii (1931), pp. 537E. 

Saradatanaya informs us that Subandhu classified the 
Nataka type of Sanskrit drama into five kinds; and from his 
account it seems that the distinctions rested chiefly upon the 
Vrttis and Rasas employed and the peculiar Saridhis or drama- 
tic junctures adopted in each. These Sarmdhis correspond to 
the five generally recognised Saiidhis of Mukha (Opening or 
Protasis), Pratimukha (Progression or Epitasis), Garbha 
(Development or Catastasis), Vimarga (Pause or Peripetia) 
and Nirvahana (Conclusion or Catastrophe); but they are 
differently designated and sometimes differently defined in each 
case. As Saradatanaya's summary of Subandhu's classification 
is merely incidental and necessarily brief, and as some of the 
plays which are cited as examples of the different kinds are no 
longer existing, it is not easy to make out the distinctions fully 
and clearly; but there is enough to indicate generally 
Subandhu's notion of the character of the different types of 
the Nataka, 

The five classes of the Nataka, in Subandhu's opinion, are 
respectively called Pürna (Complete), Praśānta (Tranquil), 
Bhasyara (Brilliant), Lalita (Sportive) and Samagra (Entire), 
these names being obviously meant to be descriptive. The 
Purna or Complete kind contains all the five orthodox Samdhis 
of Mukha etc. and it is possibly meant to include the usual 
or normal type of the Nataka. A drama entitled the Krtyā- 
ravana, which is known to us only from such incidental 
‘references in dramaturgic and rhetorical works, is given as an 
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example of} the.-Purgas type MENNE na M of the 
Prasanta is that the Quietistic Sentiment or the Praganta Rasa. 
is abundant (bhüyistha) in it and the dramatic Vrtti here, 
according to Drauhini, is Sattvati. The Svapna-vasavadalta is. 
taken as representing this type, Although the predominant 
sentiment in such a theme as the sory of Udayana and Vasava- 
dattà would be the Erotic or Srngara, the Nirveda-Vyabhicarin 
involved in it is obviously regarded as important enough, being. 
often raised to the relish of the corresponding Praganta Rasa, 
This type of the Nataka also contains five Sardhis, respectively 
called Nyasa, Nyasa-samudbheda, Bijokti, Bija-daríana and 
Anuddista-samhara. These are not clearly defined, but they are 
illustrated by means of the different episodes of the play 
which is cited as a typical specimen, The Nyasa and Nyasa- 
samudbheda apparently correspond to Mukha and Piatimukha,. 
but the idea as well as the designation is obviously deduced 
from the opening episodes of the nyasa or deposit of Vasava- 
datta and its consequence in the illustrative play itself. The 
Bijokti appears to consist of the episode of the hero's anxious 
repetition of the heroine's name on half-recognition (utkanthi- 
lena sodvegam bijoktir nama-kirtanam), like **Come, O Vasava- 
datta, where, where are you going" (ehi vasavadatte kva kva 
yasiby adj dr$yate). The Bija-daráana is the natural development 
of this episode and consists of the mutual search of the hero. 
and the heroine, who are indeed thrown together but who are 
still without access to each other (sahdvasthitayor eka-praptyan- 
yasya gavesanam). But the last Samdhi, the Anuddista-samhara, 
scems to consist of nothing more than the mere non-mention, 
at the end of the drama, of the usual prefatory words to the: 
Bharata-vakya viz, him te bhūyah priya kuryam. d 
In the Bhasvara Nataka, of which the Bala-ramayana is 
taken as typical, the dramatic Vrtti is Bharatr and the o 
ments prescribed are the Heroic (Vira) and Wonderful a 
bhuta). The five Samdhis in it are called respectively Ma ā,. 
Nayaka-siddhanga, Glani, Pariksaya and Matravasista-samhara, 
all of which again are deduced from an analysis of epe 
cular illustrative play. The Mala consists of the ORR 2 
the well reputed hero by an equally powerful rival (Eraripak iy 
but the example cited is not that of Rāma and Ravana, poig 
curiously enough, that of Candragupta and Candana. e 
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In the Bhava-prakasana of  Saxadatanaya — (Gaekwad's 
'Oriental Series, No. xlv, Baroda 1930), there is an interesting 
reference to a somewhat peculiar classification of the Nataka 
said to have been given by an older writer on Dramatur, 
named Subandhu; and in this connexion the Mahüná[aka is 
cited as an illustration of one of the varieties of the Nataka. 
As Saradatanaya belonged in all probability to the first half 
of the 13th century, it would be interesting to draw attention 
to this reference to the Mahdndjaka in connexion with my 
previous studies on the subject in the IQ, vii (1931), pp. 537E. 

Saradatanaya informs us that Subandhu classified the 
Nataka type of Sanskrit drama into five kinds; and from his 
account it seems that the distinctions rested chiefly upon the 
Vrttis and Rasas employed and the peculiar Sarndhis or drama- 
tic junctures adopted in each. These Samdhis correspond to 
the five generally recognised Sarndhis of Mukha (Opening or 
Protasis), Pratimukha (Progression or  Epitasis, Garbha 
(Development or Catastasis), Vimarsa (Pause or Peripetia) 
and Nirvahana (Conclusion or Catastrophe); but they are 
differently designated and sometimes differently defined in each 
case. As Saradatanaya’s summary of Subandhu’s classification 
is merely incidental and necessarily brief, and as some of the 
plays which are cited as examples of the different kinds are no 
longer existing, it is not easy to make out the distinctions fully 
and clearly; but there is enough to indicate generally 
Subandhu’s notion of the character of the different types of 
the Nataka. 

The five classes of the Nataka, in Subandhu's opinion, are 
respectively called Pürna (Complete), Praganta (Tranquil), 
Bhasvara (Brilliant), Lalita (Sportive) and Samagra (Entire), 
these names being obviously meant to be descriptive. The 
Pürna or Complete kind contains all the five orthodox Sardhis 
‘of Mukha etc, and it is possibly meant to include the usual! 
or normal type of the Nataka. A drama entitled the Kriya 
ravana, which is known to us only from such incidental 
references in dramaturgic and rhetorical works, is given as an 
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e P lc Of she Pürna type. The chief characteristic of the 
Prasanta is that the Quietistic Sentiment or the Prasanta Rasa. 
is abundant (bhüyistha) in it, and the dramatic Vrtti here, 
according to Drauhini, is Sattvati. The Svapna-vasavadatia is. 
taken as representing this type. Although the predominant 
sentiment in such a theme as the sory of Udayana and Vasava- 
dattà would be the Erotic or $rügàra, the Nirveda-Vyabhicarin 
involved in it is obviously regarded as important enough, being 
often raised to the relish of the corresponding Praganta Rasa, 
This type of the Nataka also contains five Sarhdhis, respectively 
called Nyasa, Nyasasamudbheda, Bijokti, Bija-daríana and 
Anuddista-samhara. These are not clearly defined, but they are 
illustrated by means of the different episodes of the play 
which is cited as a typical specimen, The Nyasa and Nyasa- 
samudbheda apparently correspond to Mukha and Pratimukha,. 
but the idea as well as the designation is obviously deduced 
from the opening episodes of the nyāsa or deposit of Vasava- 
dattà and its consequence in the illustrative play itself. The 
Bijokti appears to consist of the episode of the hero's anxious 
repetition of the heroine's name on half-recognition (utkamthi- 
lena sodvegam bijoktir nàma-kirtanam), like **Come, O Vasava- 
dattà, where, where are you going" (ehi vasavadatte kva kua 
yásity adi dr$yate). The Bija-darsana is the natural development 
of this episode and consists of the mutual search of the hero: 
and the heroine, who are indeed thrown together but who are 
still without access to each other (sahavasthitayor eka-praptyan- 
yasya gavesanam). But the last Samdhi, the Anuddista-samnhara, 
seems to consist of nothing more than the mere non-mention, 
at the end of the drama, of the usual prefatory words to the- 
Bharata-vakya viz, kim te bhüyah priya kuryam. : 
In the Bhāsvara Nataka, of which the Bala-ramayana 1s 
taken as typical, the dramatic Vrtti is Bharatr and the senti- 
ments prescribed are the Heroic (Vira) and Wonderful (Ad- 
bhuta). The five Sarhdhis in it are called respectively Mala, 
Nayaka-siddhanga, Glani, Pariksaya and Matravasista-samhara, 
all of which again are deduced from an analysis of theppanae 
cular illustrative play. The Mala consists of the opposing of 
the well reputed hero by an equally powerful rival (Pratipaksa), 
but the example cited is not that of Rama and Ravana, hut, 
curiously enough, that of Candragupta and Candana. The 
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In the Bhava-prakasana of Saradatanaya (Gaekwad’s 
‘Oriental Series, No. xlv, Baroda 1930), there is an interesting 
reference to a somewhat peculiar classification of the Nataka 
said to have been given by an older writer on  Dramatur 
named Subandhu; and in this connexion the Mahdnajaka is 
cited as an illustration of one of the varieties of the Nataka. 
As Saradatanaya belonged in all probability to the first half 
of the 13th century, it would be interesting to draw attention 
to this reference to the Mahānālaka in connexion with my 
previous studies on the subject in the 1HQ, vii (1931), pp. 587E. 

Sàradatanaya informs us that Subandhu classified the 
Nataka type of Sanskrit drama into five kinds; and from his 
account it seems that the distinctions rested chiefly upon the 
Vrttis and Rasas employed and the peculiar Sarndhis or drama- 
tic junctures adopted in each. These Samdhis correspond to 
the five generally recognised Saindhis of Mukha (Opening or 
Protasis), Pratimukha (Progression or  Epitasis, Garbha 
(Development or Catastasis), Vimarga (Pause or Peripetia) 
and Nirvahana (Conclusion or Catastrophe); but they are 
differently designated and sometimes differently defined in each 
case. As Saradatanaya's summary of Subandhu's classification 
is merely incidental and necessarily brief, and as some of the 
plays which are cited as examples of the different kinds are no 
longer existing, it is not easy to make out the distinctions fully 
and clearly; but there is enough to indicate generally 
Subandhu’s notion of the character of the different types of 
the Nataka. 

The five classes of the Nataka, in Subandhu’s opinion, are 
respectively called Pirna (Complete), Pra$anta (Tranquil), 
Bhasvara (Brilliant), Lalita (Sportive) and Samagra (Entire), 
these names being obviously meant to be descriptive. "The 
Purna or Complete kind contains all the five orthodox Sardis 
of Mukha etc, and it is possibly meant to include the usual 
or normal type of the Nataka. A drama entitled the Krty& 
ravana, which is known to us only from such incidental 
"references in dramaturgic and rhetorical works, is given as an 
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examp le of the Pūrņa type. The chief characteristic of the 
Prasanta is that the Quietistic Sentiment or the Praganta Rasa 
is abundant (P^Zyishz) in it, and the dramatic Vrtti here, 
according to Drauhini, is Sattvati. The Svapna-vasavadatia is. 
taken as representing this type, Although the predominant 
sentiment 1n such a theme as the sory of Udayana and Vasava- 
dattà would be the Erotic or Srngara, the Nirveda-Vyabhicarin 
involved in it is obviously regarded as important enough, being 
often raised to the relish of the corresponding Pra$anta Rasa, 
This type of the Nataka also contains five Sarndhis, respectively 
called Nyasa, Nyasasamudbheda, Bijokti, Bija-darsana and 
Anuddista-samhara. These are not clearly defined, but they are 
illustrated by means of the different episodes of the play 
which is cited as a typical specimen. The Nyasa and Nyasa- 
samudbheda apparently correspond to Mukha and Pratimukha,. 
but the idea as well as the designation is obviously deduced 
from the opening episodes of the myasa or deposit of Vasava- 
datta and its consequence in the illustrative play itself. The 
Bijokti appears to consist of the episode of the hero's anxious 
repetition of the heroine’s name on half-recognition (wthanphi- 
tena sodvegam bijoktir nadma-kirtanam), like ‘‘Come, O Vasava- 
dattà, where, where are you going" (ehi vasavadatte kva kua 
yasity adi drsyate). The Bija-daráana is the natural development 
of this episode and consists of the mutual search of the hero. 
and the heroine, who are indeed thrown together but who are 
still without access to each other (sahavasthitayor eka-praptyan- 
yasya gavesanam). But the last Samdhi, the Anuddista-samhara, 
seems to consist of nothing more than the mere non-mention, 
at the end of the drama, of the usual prefatory words to the: 
Bharata-vakya viz, him te bhüyah priyam huryam. , l 
In the Bhāsvara Nataka, of which the Bālaramāyaņa © 
taken as typical, the dramatic Vrtti is Bharati and the senti- 
ments prescribed are the Heroic (Vira) and Wonderful (Ad- 
bhuta). The five Samdhis in it are called respectively Mila. 
Nayakasiddhanga, Glani, Pariksaya and Matravasista-samhara, 
all of which again are deduced from an analysis of the parti~ 
cular illustrative play. The Malai consists of the opposing of 
the well reputed hero by an equally powerful rival (Pratipaksa), 
but the example cited is not that of Rama and Ravana, huj, 
curiously enough, that of Candragupta and Candana. The 
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next Samdhi occurs when the object of the rival hero is for the 
time being fulfilled by practising deception on the hero, as in 
the case of Ravana’s employment of Marica, The description 
.of the Glani Samdhi is not clear, but it appears to consist of 
the attainment of partial success by the hero; for the illustra- 
tion given is the episode of the surrounding of Lanka by the 
Monkey-host after crossing the ocean. The Pariksaya occurs 
when there is a partial setback through temporary over- 
„powering of the hero, such as the episode of the binding of 
Rama and Laksmana by Naga-pasa. The somewhat clumsily 
named last Samdhi of the Bhasvara type of the Nátaka is also 
not defined, but it is described, with the example of the fire- 
ordeal of Sita, as the testing of the heroine who had been im- 
prisoned by the enemy after the dénouement of the enemy's 
. destruction. 
The dramatic Vrtti in the Lalita type of the Nataka is 
Kaisiki, and the only permissible sentiment is the Erotic or 
Srügara. An unknown Urvasi-vipralambha, which probably 
-closely followed Kalidasa's well known Trotaka on the same 
theme, is cited as an example of this kind. The five Samdhis are 
respectively named Vilasa, Vipralambha, Viprayoga, Visodhana 
and Uddistarthopa-samhara, the nomenclature being obviously 
derived from that of the different stages or aspects of the course 
-of Love as a sentiment. The Vilàsa is the episode of the erotic 
enjoyment of the hero suitable to the various seasons (e.g. 
‘Vasantotsava). The Vipralambha is separation of the young 
‘couple, which may be either voluntary or may occur through 
jealousy. The Viprayoga consists of involuntary separation, 
through curse etc., of a temporary character. The Paris$odhana 
is the removal of a stain or obloquy, such as Ràma's purifica- 
‘tion. of Sita by fire-ordeal. Tt is curious to note, however, 
that the illustrations of these four kinds of Samdhis in the 
Lalita Nataka are drawn not from the illustrative play, 
Urvasi-vipralambha, but by a reference to some incidents in 
the stories of Vatsaraja, Yayati and Rama, The last Samdhi, 
Uddistarthopa-samhara, however, refers directly to the story of 
Urvasi, and is said to consist of such happy conclusion as 
indicated by the message of Indra to Urvast permitting her to 
remain on earth as a wife to Puriravas, 
The fifth kind of the Nataka, viz, the Samagra, is rather 
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vagucly defined. It is said to possess all the dramatic Vrttis 
fully developed (sarva-uptti-vigi i 


l spannam) and all the technical 
Nataka-laksanas (sarva-laksana-sarryutam), but these are formal 
requirements of a somewhat conventional nature. The Maha- 


nátaka is cited as an example of this kind, but it is not shown 
how far this play conforms to the requirements of the defini- 
tion. As a matter of fact, Saradatanaya does not think it 
necessary to devote more than one short stanza or two lines to 
this type of the Nataka, and it is not clear in what way the 
Mahandtaka can be regarded as a representative of this in- 
definitely defined type of the Nataka. But he adds at the 
conclusion of his treatment that in the Samagra Nataka are to 
be found the various characteristics of all the types of the 
Nataka (sarvesüm yatra rupadni drśyante vividhanj ca). This 
remark, no doubt, applies in a general way to the Mahdnajaka 
as we know it, which is chiefly a compilation from different 
known and unknown Rama-dramas ; but it does not bring out 
the essential character of the play itself. It is also difficult 
from the meagre account to conclude with confidence that the 
present Mahandlaka was at all meant by Saradatanaya or 
Subandhu. A further remark is added : natakam nyttacara- 
khyam (v. 1. nytlavarakhyam) tat samagram ifirilam; but it is 
not clear whether this sentence means that the Samagra type of 
the Nataka was also known by the name of Nrttacara Nataka, 
or, as the editor of the Bhava-prakaíana takes it, Nrttacára was 
the name of a specific play which is also given as an example 
of the Samagra Nàtaka. At any rate, if the latter interpreta- 
tion is correct, it does not help us very much, for we have un- 
fortunately no information, here or elsewhere, about this play. 
It is clear [rom the above account that Subandhu's classifica- 
tion has the merit of distinguishing Natakas on the basis of 
their underlying sentiments and employment of dramatic 
modes; but it can hardly be taken as possessing any great 
interest or importance from the point of view of M 
dramatic theory, Subandhu is also peculiar in inventing specia 
Sarhdhis for his different types ; but it appears that these Saihdhis 
consist of nothing more than certain characteristics deduced 
from the episodes of some well known dramas, andes: Sugg m 
scarcely be generalised into clearly marked EÉ€— cea z 
ciples of the employment of dramatic junctures in the Nataka. 
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It is also a pity that Saradatanaya could not say more about 
the Samagra type and illustrate it in connexion with the 
Mahdanataka which he cites as a typical specimen of this yariety. 
What he actually says is too indefinite to be of any use for 
conclusions regarding his views about this play. But it is 
highly probable, even from his meagre account, that the 
Mahandataka known to him was probably different from the 
drama of the same name which now exists; and even if it be 
conceded that it were the same, the drama probably existed in 
a different form in his time, for there is nothing to warrant 
our taking the extant play as representative of what is con- 
ceived to be the Samagra variety of the Nataka. 


Ganganath Tha Comm. Volume, 1937. 
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WIT, HUMOUR. AND SATIRE 
IN 
ANCIENT INDIAN LITERATURE 


Although some manifestation of the bizarre and the 
grotesque may be found in Indian Art and Architecture, one 
must look to literature for the proper display of Wit, Humour 
and Satire. But since the earliest Indian literature, comprised. 
in the Veda, Brahmana, and Upanisad, was predominantly 
religious, ritualistic or speculative in character, there was very 
little scope for the sparkle of wit or pleasantness of humour. 
There is, no doubt, a comic side to some of the myths and: 
legends, but to the ancient Indian themselves they never appear- 
ed in a fantastic light. Tt is witty, for instance, in view of 
Indra's immoderate indulgence in Soma drink, to call the Soma- 
vats 'the belly of Indra' (indrodara), but the exhilaration of 
Soma partook of a serious religious character. Indra's mono- 
logue (Rg-v., x. 119) in which he boasts, apparently under 
the influence of Soma, of his superior power and greatness, 
may be amusing as the earliest specimen of inebriate brag- 
gadocio in literature; but since Indra’s cosmic acts are attri- 
buted to Soma, such a profane view is out of the question. 
The curious Frog Hymn (Rg-v., viii-103), in which the croaking 
frogs in the rainy season are likened to priests chanting at the 
Soma ritual, or to Vedic students repeating their lessons, is 
sometimes taken as a raillery or satire on the Brahmans; but 
it is more properly a captatio benevolentiae to the frogs, the 
the great wizards who have the magical power of bringing 
rain ; the simile is for flattery and not for fun, for graphic and 
not for satiric effect. In the same way, it is misdirected in- 
genuity which would interpret the well-known, but obscure, 
Male-Monkey (Vrsakapi) Hymn (Rg-v, x. 86), in which a 
favourite monkey is apparently the subject of dispute between 
Indra and Indrani, as a satire directed against a certain prince 
and his wife; the coarse language of some of its stanzas is no 
argument, for such language is not inadmissible in magic 
spells, especially in those connected with fertility rites. a 

Scattered throughout Vedic literature we have witty, bu 
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cynical, remarks about wealth and woman. In the Rg-veda, 
for instance, one poet observes that wealth in the form of 
cows makes even the lean man fat and the ugly handsome 
(iv. 28.6), and buys the affection of many a maiden (x. 27.12); 
another attributes the saying to Indra himself that the mind 
of woman is fickle and her temper ungovernable (viii, 33.12); 
while Urvasi herself tries to persuade Purüravas that with 
woman can be no lasting friendship, for their hearts are those 
of hyenas (x. 95.15). The Maitrayagi Samhità (i. 10. 1116; 
ii. 6. 3) describes woman as untruth and classifies her with 
dice and drink as one of the three chief evils; the Satapatha 
Brahmana (xiv 1. 1. $2) speaks of woman along with the Sidra, 
the dog and the crow, as something wrong; while the Kajhaka 
Samhilà (xxx. 1) alludes sarcastically to her ability to obtain 
things from her husband by cajolery at night. ‘These observa- 
tions, meant to be more earnest than jocular, are indeed in- 
teresting; for moralising, which underlies all satire, is as a 
rule foreign to the spirit of the Vedic texts, while such denun- 
ciation is a commonplace of later ascetic literature of India 
which, from the Buddha to Sarhkara, condemns woman as ihe 
gate of hell. There is also some raciness, as well as ferocity, 
in the unmeasured language of some of the Atharvanic spells 
and incantations meant for the destruction of enemics in gene- 
ral and co-wives in particular. For driving away worms, tiny 
fantastical worms in the entrails, in the ribs and in the head, 
worms that move about in the eyes, in the ears and in the 
middle of the teeth, there are exorcising spells (Atharva-veda, 
11.31; v. 23), which naively speak of them as demoniacal be- 
ings, males and females, of many colours, black, white, red and 
brown, having mothers, brothers and sisters, as well as kings 
and viceroys! The personified Fever, with its brother Con- 
sumption, sister Cough and nephéw Herpes, is also imagined 
(Atharv., v. 22) as a spotty yellow demon and asked not only 
to go to the enemy tribes, but also to "seek a lascivious Sudra 
girl and shake her through and through" ! But less savage 
and more amusing is the spell for inducing sleep (Atharv. iv. 
5), in which the lover stealing to his sweetheart at night wishes: 
“May the mother sleep, may the father sleep, may the dog 
sleep, may the eldest in the house sleep, may her relations 
sleep, may the people round about sleep !” 
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fi gubese, and other secular hymns, some of which are of a 
narrative character, as well as short legends in the Brahmanas 
are indications that contemporaneous with the religious ee 
ture of the Veda, there probably existed a profane literature 
which is now lost, but from which in course of time emerged 
on the one hand, the rich collection of tales and OU 
in the Buddhist and Jaina literature, and on the other, the 
narrative miscellany of the Epic and Purana literature ‘with 
their diversified. content of inexhaustible legendary and 
didactic material, This later phase of Indian literature was 
abundantly developed on the secular side, but it was still elevat- 
ed in tone and became distinctly moralising in spirit. Per- 
haps it was no longer hieratic, but in the strict sense it cannot 
be described as popular literature : it was nearer to the popular 
mind, but scarcely composed or inspired by the people. There 
is, therefore, some quaint and racy flavour in the parables and 
fables, in the popular tales and smaller narratives, but there is 
no consistent or pervasive expression of the general comic spirit. 

The didactic passages, however, are not entirely devoid of 
witty sayings, quaint similes and clever epigrams. The tradi- 
tional gnomic -wisdom, for instance, is often expressed with a 
nimble sagacity of apprehension which amuses the fancy. Here 
is a specimen from the saying of Vidura (Mbh., v. 33. 7), where 
six kinds of people are enumerated as flourishing on six others : 
thieves on the heedless, physicians on the diseased, women on 
the libidinous, priests on the worshippers, kings on the litigants, 
and wise men on the fools! With this may be compared the 
enumeration of ‘eight powers’ in the Anguttaranthaya (viii. 27): 
crying is the power of the child, weapons are the power of 
robbers, sovereignty is the power of kings, pride is the power of 
fools, humility is the power of sages, reflection is the power of 
scholars, and meekness is the power of ascetics and Brahmans. 
We have also passages in the lighter vein on the temptations of 
monastic life, but nothing perhaps surpasses the amusing des- 
cription, in the Jaina Siiyagadarnga (1.4.1.9f; 2.1). of the plight 
of men caught in the snares of women, who make them slaves 
and drudges, hold the baby, and "wash clothes like a washer- 
man”! The well-known dialogue also of the canonical Nz jjutti, 
which passage is traditionally copied in  Vallabhadeva's 
Subhasitavali (no. 2402) and other much later works, shows that 
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archness of pungent wit could be attained in ridiculing the 
dubious character of a certain class of Jaina monks : 

“O monk, your cloak has many folds". “Yes, it serves me 
as a net when I catch fish". “You eat fish?" “I eat them 
along with my wine". “You drink sweet wine?" “O yes, 
with the harlots". “What, you go to harlots?" “After I 
have crushed my enemies". ''You have enemies then?" “Only 
those whose house I rob". “You are a thief, then ?" "Only 
because of the love of dice". ‘How, are you a gambler ?" 
"Am I not, after all, the son of a slave mother ?". 

Each age has its foly and foible, which do not escape 
observation, but the irrepressible desire to reprove or ridicule 
finds expression in this age chiefly in the didactic admonition 
of the delightful parables, tales and fables. From remote anti- 
quity religious wisdom favoured the use of parables, generally 
from a serious motive and not from a more sense of humour ; 
but very often, as in the case of the well-known Udana parable 
of the elephant and the blind men, there is considerable wit 
in making small and familiar things symbolical of great and 
strange verities. The illustrative tales of common life are per- 
haps more amusing and more in keeping with the popular 
bonhomie and good humour. The Buddhist Jàtaka and the 
Jaina Kathanaka, as well as the Epic and the Purana, abound 
in entertaining little stories of naughty wives and foolish hus- 
bands, of clever people trying to outwit one another but 
generally overreaching themselves, of hopeless fools whom—to: 
quote a memorable phrase of Dryden's—'God for mankind’s 
mirth has made’. The beast-fable, closely allied to the parable 
in its definite didactic motive, has a different kind of humour- 
ous appeal in its drollery and mummery of human life, in its 
looking askance at human nature and depicting it in the palp- 
able hieroglyphics of brute creation, Perhaps the Rgvedic Frog 
Hymn, whatever might have been its object, already recognises 
a certain kinship between men and beasts ; and the Upanisadic 
parable (Chandogya Up., 1. 12) of dogs, who search for a 
leader to howl food for them, ooes a step further; but the 
dogs do not yet bark wisdom nor do the frogs croak humanity. 
The beastfable is not yet recognised as a distinct literary 
genre cither in the Epic or in the Jataka, although the beast- 
mot. in which animals fare better than men, is utilised im 
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numerousisfaples for purposes of moral instruction. In the 
Epic, for instance, we have the old fable of the innocent mice 
and the crafty cat (found also in the Jataka); of the clever 
jackal, the greedy vulture and the dead child at the cremation 
ground; of the hypocritical flamingo eating up the eggs of 
deluded birds. In the Jataka we have a much larger number 
of diversified fables, for instance, of the money outwitting the 
crocodile ; of the ass in lion’s skin ; of the cunning crane lead- 
ing the unsuspecting fishes into pleasant waters and devouring 
them all, but ultimately receiving punishment from the clever 
crab; of the wicked jackal bringing about estrangement be- 
tween two friends, the lion and the bull; of the ox envious 
of the pig on account of its good food, but becoming wise on 
learning that the pig is being fattened only for slaughter; of 
the obstinate donkey who would not move being lured by the 
eternal feminine; of the jackal all-tooth, riding a lion rampant 
on the back of two elephants and going to war against the 
king of Benares, only to be foiled by the cunning of the priest 
of the king; and so forth. All these undoubtedly suggested 
the materials out of which the full-fledged beast-fable develop- 
ed in the Pafica-lantra in a more systematic literary form. 
The serious narratives of the Epics do not naturally give 
us a rich harvest of humour. One may perhaps find some grim 
humour in the Mahabharata conception of the son of Dharma 
as an inveterate gambler and clever casuist, of the lofty teacher 
of the Gita as a great diplomat and unscrupulous strategist, 
or of Draupadi’s anger as the pivot on which the terrible 
family-feud and wholesale carnage turned; but one cannot 
justly regard such aspects as expressions of the comic spirit. 
In the smaller narratives and legends there is nothing more 
than a little rough and racy flavour, occuring here cand M 
only incidentally, for instance, in the legend of Nahusa Me 
coming Indra overnight and yoking the divine genua a 
chariot ; in the story of the two wives of his worthy E aya d 
who in his old age had youthful inclinations; in the “ay 
tion of the naive Rsyaérnga seduced by the experienced qu. 
san ; or in the recasting of the old Vedic legend of pe bur 
tion of decrepit Cyavana for the sake of the youthful Sukany 


i ama’ in- 
In the more refined and poetical Ramayana even, such 


i umat 
stances are not rare. We have the story of the child Hanu 
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jumping at the sun because his mother instructed him to eat 
red fruit, the smashing of his body by ihe Sun's kick and 
subsequent piecing together of his dismembered limbs; the 
description of Kumbhakarna's enormous meal or Hanümat's 
long tail which created havoc at Lanka, and so forth; but 
these are very slight and poor specimens of real humour. Some 
of the narratives are repeated in the Puranas, but there they 
lose whatever rough-hewn facetiousness they have in the Epics. 

When we come to what is known as the classical period 
of Sanskrit literature, which commences roughly with the begin- 
ning of the Christian era, we come across a much more diversi- 
fied literature, which is different in form, matter and spirit 
from the Vedic or the Epic. With the disappearance of Epic 
didacticism and Buddhist rigorism, we find the emergence of a 
new sense of life and its pleasure and a general desire for 
refinement, beauty and luxury. With increased secularisation 
and sophistication, traces of wit and humour become more 
frequent, but the conditions were such that there was no effec- 
tive evolution of a really humorous literature. The complex 
and cultured society had undoutedly many features which could 
have furnished fair sport for the literary purveyor of fun, but 
the essentially romantic and sentimental literature which came 
to prevail, and which had its own standardised theory and 
practice of art, was precisely the reverse of the humorous. 
Leaving aside the further developed literature of tales and 
fables, which had a simpler style and perhaps greater popular 
appeal, we have for our purpose, only some lighter crotic verses 
with their verbal wit and humorous fancy, some gnomic 
stanzas of mocking wisdom, a thin surplus of satiric arabesques 
of men and manners, some coarse and jocular stories, and a 
small body of comic writing of the farcical kind. All these 
have a piquancy of their own ; but considering the vast extent 
of Sanskrit literature, this is indeed a meagre showing. Even 
if the wit displayed: is certainly striking and, to a certain ex- 
tent, peculiarly Indian, the type of humour that is scantily re- 
presented is hardly swi juris. The authors are all cither poets, 
dramatists, moralists or story-tellers ; there is no need of classi- 
fying any one exclusively or outstandingly as a humorist. 

The modern reader may feel flattered and think a great 
'deal of his own sense of humour, but he need not presume 
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that his worthy ancestors necessarily had a stupid time. That 
they had the disposition and ability to laugh is clear from 
the diffused and spasmodic specimens, but the conditions were 
scarcely propitious to humorous literature. There was noth- 
ing wrong with the Indian genius, which could achieve 
brilliant success in poetry, drama and certain forms of fiction, 
but there was something wrong in the way in which the Indian 
literary mind evolved and the Indian author was expected to 
behave. Although there was at its start no limitation of form, 
aud the immense funds of legends, as well as the unlimited. 
diversity of life was open to it, Sanskrit literature from the 
beginning appears to have been sequestered for the study or 
for cultured society, which was not quite the best nourishing 
soil of wider human interest and intercourse. It had little, 
therefore, of the gailé de coeur, the broad and joyous popular 
exuberance, its robust good sense, its simplicity, directness and 
freedom ; the literature was lofty, exclusive, refined and culti- 
vated. It was composed for an urban and sophisticated 
audience, and had its own system of phraseology, its own set 
of imageries and conceits, and its own refinement of emotional 
analysis. In course of time its stylistic elegancies and senti- 
mental subtleties must have spread down and reached the 
masses, and there is no reason to suppose that their apprecia- 
tion was always restricted to a priviledged circle. But when 
the really creative stage had subsided, there was greater respect 
for texts and traditions and less universality of natural appeal. 
The literature receded further from common life and com- 
mon realities, and became predominantly a product of remote 
and recondite fancy. This complacent literary attitude falls 
in with the placid view of Sanskrit Poetics, which distinguishes 


the actual world from the world of poetry, insists upon a 
dividual realisation of artistic emotion, 


super-normal or super-in of art 
a direct mirroring of life. It 


and rules out personal passion or j : 
is for this reason that the delineation of heightened poetic 


sentiment in a more or less affected poetic diction becomes 
important—even disproportionately important—in p s 
ed poetic creation, and a secondary or even nomina em 
attached to the realities of theme and character. The tende z 
is towards the finical rather than the robust, towards the ses : 
rather than the grotesque, towards harmonious roun 
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rather than jagged angularity. In this distinct cleavage be- 
tween life and literature, between art and experience, there 
could be no breezy contagion of wit and humour as an over- 
-spreading or distinct stylistic quality. 

And yet the spring of humour did not become entirely 
dry in the earlier classical poets; it bubbles and sparkles in un- 
expected ease and geniality. The earliest known Kavya-poet, 
the ascetic A$vaghosa, is too earnest in poetically expounding 
„his noble doctrine to indulge in idle pleasantry, but one may 
suspect touches of sly humour, as for instance, in the episode 
of Nanda's ascent to heaven, in which Nanda indignantly re- 
pudiates the Buddha's suggestion that the ugly one-eyed she- 
ape, seen by them on their way in the Himalayas, may not be 
less beautiful than the wife for whom Nanda still yearns ; while 
Nanda subsequently avows on reaching heaven, where he sees 
the heavenly nymphs, that beside these, his wife looks like the 
wretched ape! With regard to another predecessor of Kali- 
dasa, it is not clear what Jayadeva means when he speaks of 
Bhasa as the laughter (Hàsa) of poetry; but leaving aside the 
conventional Jester (Vidusaka) there are some piquant scenes 
in the so-called Bhasa-dramas, such as the scene in the Avi- 
maraka, where king Kuntibhoja is too confused to apprehend 
the tangled facts of relationship disclosed to him, or where in 
the Svapna-nàtaka Vasavadatta, with fine dramatic irony, is 
driven to weave the nuptial garland for Padmávati who is go- 
ing to be the new wife of her husband, or where the new 
queen Padmdvatt is made to hear, unseen but accompanied 

by Vasavadatta, the king's confession, made unawares to the 
Vidusaka, regarding his deeply cherished love for the old queen. 

Coming to Kalidasa, however, we find for the first time a 
more subtle and delicate sense of humour. His refined poetic 
sensibility shows a keen realisation of what is agreeable and 
disagreeable and an intuitive perception of the happiest atti- 
tude of things. His humorous imagination, therefore, is some- 
thing not to a be detached from his theme ; it lies at the root 
of his poetic sense of balance and restraint, of his power of 
tragic pathos, of his warm humanism and many-sided sym- 
pathy with life. The direct touches of humour are very rare 
indeed, but its tone is clear throughout, whether it manifests 
itself in the maidenly jests of Sakuntala’s companions, or in 
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the description of the debauched king Agnivarman who, un- 
able to tear himself from the caresses of his women, lazily puts 
out his royal feet through the window when his loyal subjects 
entreat his blessed appearance! The finest example of what 
Kalidasa's charming fancy and gentle humour could achieve 
is to be found in the whole scene of the young ascetic's ap- 
pearance in Uma's herimitage, his self-confessed volubility, 
his apprently earnest but good-humoured raillery about Siva, 
which evokes a firm rebuke from Uma, leading on to the her- 
mit’s revealing himself as the god of her desire to her surprised 
but agrecable embarrassment. The smile of Kélidasa’s Comic 
Muse has nothing in common with the loud laughter of the 
caricaturist or the bitter mirth of the satirist; it is charged 
with poctry and kindliness, with the finest romance and the 
profoundest good sense. 

And yet some critics would take Kalidasa's Malavikagni- 
mitra as a veiled satire on some royal family of his time, if 
not on Agnimitra himself. But it is really a light-hearted 
-comedy of court-life, whose key-note is nothing more than the 
pursuit of pleasant and idle gallantry; and its trifling with 
the tender passion is quite in keeping with the breezy outlook 
of the gay circle which is not used to any profunder view of 
life. Love in it is a pretty game; the hero need not be of 
heroic proportion, he is only a carefree and courteous: gentle- 
man on whom the burden of kingly responsibility sits but 
lightly, and who possesses an amazing capacity for falling m 
and out of love; while the heroine need not be anything more 
than a frail and fragile ingénue with only good looks eue 
willingness to be loved by the incorrigible royal lover. One 
need not wonder, therefore, that while war is in progress 1n 
the kingdom, the royal household is astir with the amorous 


escapades of the somewhat elderly, but youthfully ee 
king. We have polite banter, witty compliments and frivo 
mi to have been 


philandering, but no satire or caricature appear: ER 
meant, Kalidasa was a greater poet than wit; he p Re 
comedy, but put his strength into poetry. m. type om um 
-omedy, however, which es sl EA 
had its peculiar appeal; but while *tatsa an si 
it with " two pretty playlets on the amuses cr) 
the gay and gallant Udayana, the beau-ideal of Sans 
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Rajasekhara banalised it with his two weakly sentimental ang: 
timidly poetical imitations, It is a pity that this elegant 
comedy of courtly intrigue and gallantry could never divest 
itself of its sentimental and poetical atmosphere, its legendary 
and fictitious material, its romantic world of fancy for the real 
world of fashion, to become a full-fledged comedy of manners.. 
It never developed into the genteel comedy, which would have 
afforded ample hunting ground to wit and humour in the: 
egregious oddities and absurdities, affectations and imbecilities 
of a meretriciously urbane society, 

In this connexion a reference may not be out of place to. 
the Vidüsaka or Jester, who is already known to Vatsyayana 
(1. 4. 46), and who figures in these and other romantic comedies 
as the professional fool. Tt is possible that the Vidiisaka’s 
attempts at amusing by his witticisms about his gastronomical. 
sensibilities were originally unavoidable concessions to the 
groundlings ; but much of his wit has lost its flavour which we 
must believe it once possessed, while most of his oddities be- 
came fatuously conventionalised into mere buffoonery. It is 
unfortunate that the outworn jests of yesterday's literature, like 
the exposed relics of yesterday's feast, leave us cold to-day, and 
even repel. It is perhaps an inevitable consequence of work- 
ing Cut a particular genre to its last shred and coarsest grain ; 
but the truth seems to be that wit is the salt of literature and 
not its food; and unsupported by other qualities, it seldom 
survives. The particular type of character could not survive, 
because the Vidüsaka of Sanskrit drama was of the author's 
making, and not of nature's; Like the Fool of King Lear, he 
was seldom invested with individuality or even dramatic justi- 
fication. The only fine exception, where the dry bones of con- 
vention are given the flesh and blood of a human being, is 
perhaps Maitreya of the Mrcchakatika, who is not the com- 
mon Jester with his gluttony and tomfoolery, but who is a 
simple-minded, whole-hearted friend with his doglike blunder- 
ing devotion. 

From what has been said aboye it is clear that whatever 
might have been the case with the earlier poets, it would be 
idle to seek traces of wit and humour in the later serious poetry, - 
whose whole cast of thought and style and atmosphere of 
idealised sentiment were unfavourable, almost fatal, to a desir- 
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able blending of imagination and reality. The later poetry 
hey ar ue ea 
ZRS A S$ he far-fetched. It evolved 
its fixed principles and patterns, its literary etiquette regard- 
ing what to say and how to say it, and its stabilised poetic 
diction as the proper uniform of poetry. The poets were pro- 
foundly learned and cultured men, but their genius was too 
sane and orderly; and whatever their forte might have been, 
it was not playful trifling. When they attempt it, as S$riharsa. 
docs in the episode of Dama's feast (Naisadha, xvi), it is steep- 
ed in excessive eroticism and disfigured by unhesitatingly in- 
troduced vulgar innuendoes in what is supposed to be witty 
repartee of cultured society. The sense of relative propor- 
tion, without which there can be no sense of the ridiculous, 
becomes rare, and poets think nothing of obvious exaggera- 
tion and extravagance. The poetic frenzy, which describes the 
eyes of maidens as compendious oceans or arms of men as 
capable of uprooting the Himalayas, is delightfully hyper- 
bolic, but the poet is funny without meaning to be so. 
This tendency to exaggeration and over-elaboration 
reaches its climax in the gorgeously ornamented Prose Kavya, 
which deals with romantic tales and pins its faith on the cult 
of style, believing, as it does, that nothing great can be achiev- 
ed in the ordinary way. Its prose is actuated by an outrageous 
tendency to reproduce the manner or mannerism of poetry, 
thereby becoming neither good prose nor good poetry; and 
in evolving its own sesquipedalian affectation, long-drawn-out 
brilliance and overwhelming profusion, it loses raciness, Vigour: 
and even sanity. Although there is great ingenuity, and aan 
wealth of real wit, in the veritable battalion of puns, similes, 
hyperboles and antitheses, there is no sense of restraint ae ia 
portion; and as the narrative is reduced to a mere $ Gen 


US S ; 
in favour of romanticised sentiment and an array of pompou 
any room for real humour. It is doubt- 


i utting, 
ful whether Banabhatta ever saw the comic aspect of p ing. 
parrot, or realised the ludicr- 


the entire tale in the mouth of a A 
ous side of some of his enormous exaggerations and M 
a a EE avida: 
conceits ; and it is no use upholding his picture of the r: ae 
ascetic or his descriptoon of Skandagupta as having a n 


i i i i verbal wit 
as Jong as his sovereign's pedigree. The richness of 


phrases, there is hardly 
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of these old-time romancers may be admitted; but when 
Subandhu, for instance, tells us that a lady is raktapada (red- 
footed) like a grammatical treatise, her feet being painted with 
red lac as sections of grammar with red lines, or that the 
rising sun is blood-coloured because the lion of dawn claweq 
the elephant of the night, he is blissfully unconscious that he 
is descending to the ridiculous from the sublime. Dandin’s 
Dasa-kumara-carita, however, is a delightful exception of a 
different type, which we shall consider in its proper place 
below, 

One would expect that since the drama is, more or less, 
a transference of human action on the stage, there would be 
more exuberance of life and attention to the realities of human 
nature. But Sanskrit drama was considered, both in theory 
and practice, as a! subdivision of Sanskrit poetry, and could 
not escape its traditional limitations. The carlier drama, 
however, affords one or two exceptions. The wit and humour 
of Südraka, for instance, who must have realised that he was 
not composing an elegant series of sentimental] verses but 
Was writing a real drama of artistic and social challanges, 
are indeed remarkably refreshing in their unique drama- 
tic setting. A story of unconventional love of a high-souled 
and cultured Brahman for a witty and wise courtesan, the 
Mrcchakatika is not sho 


rn of real poetry and sentiment, but 
it unfolds an amusing v 


vorld of rascals, schemers, idlers, gam- 
blers, thieves, courtiers, constables and even hangmen,—riff- 
raffs of society indeed, but all amiable gentlemen ! With great 
ingenuity the private affairs of the lovers are linked with a 
political intrigue which involves the city and the kingdom; 
and into the cleverly conceived plot are thrown a comedy of 
errors which leads to disaster and an act of burglary which 
leads to happiness, a murder and a court-scene. In the diver- 
sity of individualised characters and dramatic situations from 
common, even low, life, Südraka's comic spirit, as one of his 
Western critics justly says, "runs the whole gamut from grim 
to farcical, from. satirical to quaint”, while his corresponding 
sense of pathos is equally real and impressive. An exception 
should also be made in favour of Visakhadatta who, judged by 
modern standards, was also able to write a real drama. He 
had consummate skill in weaving an ingenious plot and creat- 
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neh amusing characters, but his Mudra-raksasa, as a drama of 
a CR ERA wue what prosaic cast, its action 
E NEN ally of a game of Skill, in which the 
interest 1s made to depend on the plots and counter-plots of 
two rival politicians. There is little room here for softer fee]- 
ings or lightness of touch ; but it is an alert and really humor- 
ous imagination which can conceive and create the scene of 
feigned quarrel between Canakya and Candragupta, carried 
on with effective gravity and dignity, but with the purpose 
really of a ruse to deceive Raksasa. 
These are fine dramas indeed; but the rather formless 
poetical plays of Bhavabhüti (8th century A.D), the youngest 
of the earlier group of classical dramatists, are typical of Sans- 
krit dramatic composition in general. If the courtier and the 
man about town (Nagaraka) stood at the centre of this litera- 
ture, it gained in urbanity and elegance ; but we have seen that 
the atmosphere became too refined and artificial to convert the 
comedy of polite life into a real comedy of manners. Not the 
courtier, nor the Nagaraka, but the Sahrdaya, the expert aes- 
thete, came to dominate the taste and inclination of later- 
literature. 'The playwrights preferred to draw upon the epic 
and legendary cycles of stories with a more conscious leaning 
towards poctic extravagance and greater lack of dramatic power 
and originality. The taste for elegancies of language and senti- 
ment increased with greater isolation of drama from life, The 
result was that what was produced was neither good drama: 
nor good poetry. Even middle class life was presented by 
Bhavabhiti in an excessively poetic and sentimental atmos- 
phere. The heroic and erotic drama alone survived, with the 
thinnest surplus of plays of other kind ; but the heroic degene- 
rated into the pseudo-heroic and the erotic into the namby- 
pamby. Common life was left to inferior talents, and Ed 
productions were allowed, in course of time, to pass into neglect 
a livion. 2 
ae i natural, therefore, that expression of wit and humour, 
like angel’s visit ; should become few and far ee D 
bhüti, very wisely, drops the Vidüsaka, and leaves t S P i 
" lone. In his Malati-madhava, however, e 
side of humour alo Au isode of the pretended 
attempts some comic relief in the episod d as Malati, while: 
marriage of Nandana to Makaranda disguised as Malati, 
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Makaranda's impersonation involves Madayantika's mistakin 
him for Malati and confessing unawares her own love for him, 
The device is well conceved! and has points in its favour, but 
Bhavabhüti is generally too earnest to be really humourous, 
And as a corollary, in the matter of pathos also, which is 
closely allied to humour, ne has not the true delicacy which 
can distinguish the pathetic from the maudlin. 'The love- 
agony in his plays becomes too prolonged, unmanly and 
unconvincing. For instance, he makes his Madhava faint too often 
and this happens even at a time when he should have rushed 
to save his friend's life in danger! The interminable lamen- 
tations, tears and faintings of even his more mature and royal 
Rama are certainly overdone to the verge of crudity. 

What we find foreshadowed in Bhavabhüti becomes, in an 
exaggerated form, a definite posture with the decadent play- 
wrights who succeed him. There is a vast amount of distress 
in what are meant to be pathetic scenes, but we read through 
them comfortably without tears or emotion unless the sham- 
tragic lingo becomes too much for our patience. The extreme 
rarity, and when they occur, the utter worthlessness, of comic 
or pseudo-comic scenes are on a par with the extravagance and 
tediousness of this diffused rhetorical pathos, as well as with 
the huffiness and exaggerated passion of impossible stage- 
heroes. The fact is that the lack of humour explains and is 
explained by the lack of pathos, and both spring from a lack 
of grasp on the essentials of human nature. These sentiment- 
ally idealised writings hardly show any sense of the stress and 
"contradiction from which both tragedy and comedy arise. The 


* Rajasekhara copies this, with much less success, in his Viddha-sala- 
bhañjikā, in arranging marriage of the king to the boy of unsuspected 
sex.—Stray instances of witty or humorous incidents are not wanting : 
such as, the comedy of costume in Harsa's Nagdnanida, where the Vita 
mistakes the Vidiisaka, sleeping covered by a woman’s mantle, to be his 
“own inamorata, embraces and fondles him ; or in the scene in Krsna- 
miśra’s allegorical play, the Probodha-candrodaya, between Egoism and 
his grandson Deceit who are good examples of hypocrisy, or where Peace 
searches in vain for her mother, Faith, in Jainism, Buddhism and Vedi- 

: cism (Soma Cult), each of whom appears with a wife who claims to be 
Faith. But it cannot be said that they show a true appreciation of that 
fine form of humour which has at its root an abundance of amused sym- 
- pathy with human frailty. 
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attitude is ethically clear and regular ; there is no Situation of 


moral complexity, as well as no appreciation of the inherent 


inconsistencies of human character; no shadow of tragic am 
d 


qualifies heroic grandeur asno shade of good eM ME to 
redeem foulness. We have consequently neither really tragic 
heroes norsteally lively rogues. As humour often degenerates 
into coarse and boisterous laughter, by wagedy is understood 
a mere misfortune, a simple decline from good to evil hap, the 
nodus of which can be dissolved in sentiment or cut away by 
the force of merciful circumstances, The theory insists on a 
happy ending even of an intrinsically tragic theme. Very often 
the hero undergoes real and grievous affliction, but all pangs 
and perils give way before him, and the poignancy of tragedy 
is warded off. The calamity never comes home, but becomes 
the means of sentimental effusion; and the hero is seldom 
brought to the point where he can utter the agonised cry of 
Oedipus or Lear in their last straits. “The comedy, in the same 
Way, is confined chiefly to insignificant characters and to equally 
insignificant incidents. There is no breadth of sympathy for 
the follies and oddities of human nature, no amused allowance 
for its ugliness and rascality, no inclination to look at life more 
widely and wisely, and no sense of tear in laughter, which 
consequently descends to puerile and tasteless vulgarity. There 
is hardly any passage where the reader laughs but lays down 
the book to think. Sanskrit literature has enough of wit, and 
it is often unquestionable and strikingly effective ; but it rarely 
achieves tragedy in its deeper sense or comedy in its higher 
forms. 

The failure, with rare exceptions, to achieve real comedy 
even in satiric or farcical sketches is best illustrated by a class 
Of small erotico-comic compositions, namely, the Monologue- 
play or Bhana and the professed Farce or oce he p 
which, closely allied in certain characteristics, iere an 
attempts at raising laughter. But these types of dramatic 2 
tertainment contain popular traits in their theme and am 
gaeity, and must have, in a limited aF ne Jd z 
appeal; but they belong, not ito) the popoa E 
the literary drama. They are definitely aem proud : 

d kind and, therefore, exhibit their nor 
the elegant and mannere have for Hei mE 
mal stylistic merits and defects. Both 
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the coarse and shady acts of debauchees, rogues and vagrants ; 
but in effect they develop the character of the old Vita! and 
Vidüsaka of the regular drama, who become principal and not 
merely incidental. The exaggeration of oddity and vice found 
in these two types of plays, therefore, is no more nor less re- 
moved from real life than the picture of ideal virtue in the 
serious drama. 

The Bhàna is a peculiar one-act and one-character play in 
which the Vita, neglected as a character in the serious drama, 
figures alone as the ‘hero’ in all his glory. Most of the exist- 
ing specimens (about a dozen so far published) are comparative 
ly modern and belong mostly to the South. They lack variety 
and are of the same pattern; and whatever comic or satiric 
touch they contain, it is almost lost in their excessive eroticism 
and their failure to achieve more than conventional quality. 
The theme may be described as the record of the Rake's Pro- 
gres. There is no action, but only a prolonged monologue, 
carried on by suppositious dialogues between the Vita and 
his unseen friends, and involving a perfect day of adventure 
in his imaginary promenade through the city. In this way 
he describes the shady lives and amorous adventures of a large 
number of his acquaintances, mostly rogues, hypocrites, bawds 
and harlots. Satire is slight and only incidentally introduced 
in some Bhanas, ridiculing, for instance, lewd Pauranikas, old 
Srotriyas and fraudulent astrologers, or particular sects like 
Jangamas, Saivas and Vaisnavas ; but the language and imagery 
thoroughout are, as we have said, hopelessly erotic and 
sentimental. 

But there are four Bhanas which definitely belong to an 
earlier age and show greater variety and liveliness, as well as 


‘Sanskrit Dramaturgy takes the Vita as an assistant in the love- 
affairs of the hero, although the Mrcchakatika and Carudatta, where he 
chiefly occurs, represents him differently. Originally he was perhaps ? 
witty and accomplished companion of a prince or of a Nagaraka or of a 
courtesan (cf. Vatsyayana 1.4.45). He resembles distantly tho Parasite of 
the Greek Drama, but he is not a despicable character. He figures as à 
man of wit, polish and culture, a frequenter of the gay society, & poet 
skilled in the arts, especially in music and erotics ; and even if he is 8 
voluptuary, he does not lack taste and breeding. In the later Bhanas, he 
retains the echo of his old polish but becomes degraded as a worthless pro- 
fessional amorist, widely acquainted with the ways of the demi-monde. 
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a larger zest for social satire and comic relief. In one of these, 
the witty and accomplished. Vita finding the rainy reason too. 
depressing comes out to spend the day in some form of amuse- 
ment. He cannot afford dice and drink—even his clothes are 
reduced to one garment; so he wends his way towards the 
colony of harlots, meeting and jesting with various kinds of 
people, and ultimately reaching the house of the roguish 
couple, namely, a decrepit Nagnaéramanaka Visvalaka and his. 
dried-up mistress Sunanda, where he passes the day discussing. 
with considerable wit and pose of authority certain knotty 
problems of love put to him by his friends. The title of the 
work, ascribed to I$varadatta, namely, Dhurta-vita-samvada or 
‘Dialogue of a Rogue and a Rake’, is amply justified by its. 
content which gives, among other things, an’ amusing epi- 
tome of the aesthetic and erotic laws governing the life of a 
rake. In’ the Pada-taditaka or ‘Kick of the Foot’ of Syamilaka, 
the theme is more interesting and treatment more amusing. The 
Vita sets out to attend an assembly of rogues and rakes who- 
meet to consider the question of expiation referred to them (for 
the learned Brahmins could not find any prescribed mode in 
the orthodox codes of Manu and other authorities) by Taundi- 
koki Visnunaga, the son of a Mahamatra and himself a high 
official, for the indignity he has suffered by playfully allowing. 
an intoxicated . courtesan, a Saurastra girl, named Madana- 
senika, to kick him on such a sacred spot of his body as his 
head. Various amusing modes of expiation are suggested ; but 
in the end it is agreed, on the proposal of the presiding rake, 
that Madanasenika should put more sense into-her lover by 
setting her foot on the presidents own head in the sight of 
Visnunaga ! 

It is true that the prevailing erotic atmosphere even of 
these earlier Bhanas spoils much of their decided leaning to- 
wards satiric and comic portraiture, but one scarcely finds else- 
where their greater freedom of natural humour and polite 
ver of shrewd observation and presentation of 


a motley group of amusing characters, not b pud 
but suggested with a few lively touches. coe E Dd 
kalaśa, the pedantic Paninian with his sesquipedalian affectation. 
and war on the Katantrikas ; Sarasvata-bhadra, the d 
poet with a verse: written on the wall; Samdhilaka, the Sakya 


irony, their pov 


18 
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bhiksu who consoles the hataera Sainghadasika with words of 
ihe Buddha; the prudish and hypocritical Pavitraka, shrink- 
ing from the defiling touch of other people in the street, but 
secretly visiting houses of illfame; the Sresthiputra Krsni- 
laka, a young blood averse to marriage, who thinks his ‘mis- 
begotten’ father to be an obstacle to his enjoyment of wine, 
woman and gambling ; the sanctimonious Buddhist nun, Vilasa- 
kaundini, of easy virtue, who always quotes the scriptures; the 
decrepit actor Mrdangavasulaka, who apes youth ; the Pustaka- 
vacaka Upagupta, a sort of Falstaff, at war with his mother- 
indaw,—to quote at random only a few—are specimens which 
are as ridiculous as they are rare in later literature. F. W. 
Thomas is undoubtedly just in his remark that the natural 
humour of these four Bhanas "need not fear comparison with 
that of a Ben Jonson or a Molière”. 

Although there is greater opportunity of direct, comedy 
and satire, the Prahasana or Farce which, like the Bhāņa, con- 
sists of one but sometimes two Acts, does not deserve much 
praise. The earliest farcial sketch in one Act, the Matta-vilasa 
or ‘Diversion of the Drunk’, of king Mahendravikrama of 
Kafici (about 620 a.p.), depicts the drunken revelry of a Saiva 
mendicant, bearing a human skull in lieu of an almsbowl and 
accordingly calling himself a Kapalin, his wandering with his 
wench through the purlieus of Kanci on his way to a tavern, 
his scuffle with a hypocritical Buddhist monk whom he accuses 
of the theft of the precious bowl, his appeal to a degenerate 
Pasupata to settle the dispute, and the final recovery of the 
bowl from a lunatic who had retrieved it from a stray dog. 
The work does not evince much distinctive literary merit; the 
incident is amusing but slight, the satire caustic but broad. 
Within its limitations, however, it shows power of vivid por 
traiture in a simple and elegant style, and certainly deserves 
an indulgent verdict as the earliest known specimen of Sanskrit 
Farce. The next work, undoubtedly old but of uncertain 
authorship, is the Bhagavad-ajjukiya or ‘Farce of the Saint 
and the Courtesan’. It can be distinguished from all other 
‘Sanskrit farces in that the comic element is found not in the 
oddities of character but in the ludicrousness of the plot. The 
saint is here a true ascetic and learned teacher, well versed in 
Yoga, even if his pupil Sandilya, sceptical of Yoga, is the typi- 
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«gl Miatele: of the serious drama. The courtesan, who enters 
the neighbouring garden and awaits her lover. docs OT 
the vulgar traits of the common harlot, ridiculed in the normal 
Prahasana, The funny situation .arises when the girl falls 
dead bitten by a serpent, and the saint, finding an opportunity 
of impressing his scoffing pupil by an actual display of Yogic 
powers, enters the dead body of the courtesan, The messenger 
of Death (Yama), coming to fetch the departed soul and find- 
ing that a mistake has been committed, allows the soul of the 
courtesan to enter the lifeless body of the saint. ' The, curious 
exchange of souls makes the saint speak and acy like the courte- 
san, while the courtesan adopts the language and conduct of 
the saint, until the messenger of Yama restores the equilibrium 
and returns the souls to their respective bodies. Although a 
small piece, the play attains real comedy, not by, cheap witti- 
cisms and antics, but by a genuinely amusing plot and com- 
mendable characterisation ; it is easily the best of the Sanskrit 
farces. 

For, the later farces are crotico-comic productions of an 
unredeemingly coarser type, and have little to recommend 
them. The earliest of the group, the Lataka-melaka or ‘Con- 
ference of Rogues by Kaviraja Sankhadhara (12th century). is 
typical of the rest. It describes in two Acts the assembly of all 
kinds of knayes, in the house of the bawd Dantura for winning 
the favour of her daughter Madanamanjari. They represent a 
each labelled with a particular foible, indi- 
cated by their very names. First comes, with his parasite pies 
vyadhi, the profligate professor Sabhasali who, (having a a 
ciously quarrelsome wife Kalahapriyā, seeks dives aie 
company of harlots. As Madanamah jar? has SIS y 
swallowed a fish bone, the quack doctor Jantuketu is called aM 
his methods are absurd, but his words and acis Behe Heus 
laugh, with the happy result of dislodging: iKi dne da 
appear the Digambara Jatasura aedatie is ho Mee 

reine; the cowardly village headman samgramévie 
Ju PE i hant Viívasaghataka ; the hypocritical 
accompanied by his sycop. ow fraudulent preceptor Phunkata- 


Brahman Mithyasukla ; & à ; 
; à k Vy akara, interested in 
migra ; the depraved Buddhist,monk Vyasanakara, 1 


imi aracie There: is a bar- 
a washerwoman, and other similar characters. “© aah sdn 
; aini in t a marriage is ‘satisfactorily 
gaining of the lovers, and in the:end a 


number of types, 
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settled between the old bawd Dantura and the Digambara 
Jatasura. 

The other extant farces, belonging to a much later time, 
are even less attractive. There is some wit, as well as board 
satire, but they are often defaced by open vulgarity and im- 
moderate eroticism. The method of presenting a single trait, 
instead of the whole man, in an exaggerated form, and of 
attaching a descriptive name to it, can hardly be expected to 
produce life-like results. But the device becomes an almost 
established convention in a sense much more stereotyped than 
that of Ben Jonson s “humour”. We have, for instance, curious 
names like Anaya-sindhu, Kali-vatsala or Duritarnava, of kings ; 
Vis$vabhanda, Dharmanala or Anrta-sarvasva, of court chaplains ; 
Abhavya-éekhara, Kukarma-pancanana or Kumati-punja, of 
courtiers ; Vyadhi-sindhu or Aturantaka, of physicians ; Samara- 
katara or Rana-jambüka, of generals; Sistantaka or Sadhu- 
himsaka, of police chiefs; and even obscenely repulsive 
Pracanda-Sepha, of the overseer of the royal harem! It is the 
letter, and not the spirit, of comedy to fasten such professional 
badges and define characters by cut-and-dried peculiarities. 

The Sanskrit farce, as a whole, suffers from poverty of in- 
vention. and Jack of taste. It has all the point that is in ribal- 
dry and all the humour that is in extravagance. The interest 
seldom centres in the cleverness of the plot or in well develop- 
ed intrigue, but in the absurdities of character which are often 
of a broad and obvious type. We have neither thoroughly alive 
rascals nor charmingly entertaining fools, for they are all thrown 
into fixed moulds without much regard for proportion or 
reality. Apart ‘from the inevitable eroticism which, however, is 
open and not insinuating like that of Wycherley or Congreve, 
the whole atmosphere is low and depressing. No doubt, the 
theme of tricks, and quarrels of low characters is allowed by 
Sanskrit theory, but the prescription is taken too literally. The 
characters in the Prahasana are low, not in social position, but 
as unredeemingly base and carnal; and there being credit for 
no other quality, they are hardly human: The procession of 
unmitigated rogues and their rougher pastimes need not be 
without interest; but there is no merit in attempting to. raise 
laughter by deliberately vulgar exhibitions and expressions; 
which mar the effect of the plays even as burlesques or cari- 
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catures, The parody of high-placed people loses its point, not 
only from tasteless exaggeration, but also from its extremely 
sordid and prosaic treatment. Even if refinement is out of place 
in the farce, the detailed and puerile coarseness of what Hazlitt 
calls *handicraft wit' is redundant and ineffective. 

‘There is, however, a small body of distinctly humorous 
writings which, composed in the literary mode and style, do not 
profess to be regular comedy or satire, but which, under a thin 
narrative or didactic veil, show clearly comic or satiric tendency. 
‘The most remarkable of these works is Dandin's Da$a-kumara- 
caria or ‘Adventures of Ten Princes. Though ostensibly a 
prose Kavya, it differs in matter, form and spirit from the nor- 
mal specimens of Bana and Subandhu, and it is rightly described 
as a romance of roguery. Although it never abandons the 
romantic interest and finds a place for marvel and magic and 
winning of maidens, it is yet primarily concerned with the 
adventures of wicked tricksters, who are yet loveable rascals. 
Dandin deliberately violates the prescription that the Prose 
Kavya, being allied to the Metrical Kavya. should have a good 
subject (sad-asraya) and that the hero should be noble and 
elevated. Gambling, burglary, cunning, fraud, violence, murder, 
impersonation, abduction and illicit love constitute, jointly or 
severally, the dominating incidents in every story. The princes 
are all accomplished gentlemen, but the two chief motives, 


which actuate their wild deeds, are the desire for delights of 
for which ends they are not at 


love and possession of a realm ; 
Take, for instance, the story of 


all fastidious about the means. i 
Upaharavarman, which is one of the longest and best, being 


rich in varied incidents and interesting characters. The seduc- 
tion practised on the ascetic Marici by the accomplished but 
heartless courtesan, Kama-maiijari, who also robs and deceives 
the merchant Vastupala and turns him into a destitute Jaina 
monk, but who in her turn is deceived, robbed and punished By 
the equally unscrupulous but large-hearted hero of ae FRE 
the adventure in the gambling house ; the ancient art o if ee 
- ing in which the hero is proficient ; the punishing of ae E 
misers of Campa who are taught that the goods of the wor 


perishable ; the motif of the inexhaustible purse and subterra- 
om folk-tale ; all these, described with 


mean passage borrowed fr : 
i vividness, are woven into the story of 


considerable humour and 
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the Indian Robin Hood, who plunders the rich to pay the poor, 
unites lovers, reinstates unfortunate -victims of meanness. and 
treachery,’ and’ passes with ‘ease from the: prison.to the royal 
harem. M 
The work of Dandin is, no doubt, imaginative fiction and 
absorbs much from the folk-tale, but in its lively series of pic- 
tures of the rakes and ruffians of great cities, it somewhat 
approaches the spirit of the picaresque romance of Europe. Even 
if it is not open satire, the trend is politely satirical in utilising, 
with no small power of wit and observation, the amusing possi- 
bilities of incorrigible knaves, hypocritical ascetics, heartless 
harlots, cunning bawds, unfaithful wives, fervent lovers and 
light-hearted idlers, who jostle along in the small compass of its 
swift and racy narratives. The pictures are, no doubt, heighten- 
ed, but in all essentials they are true ; not wholly agreeable, but 
free alike from affectation and repulsiveness ; not truly moral, 
but bordering upon fundamental non-morality, Even the higher 
world of gods, Brahmans and princes is regarded with little 
respect. The gods are brought in to justify the unscrupulous 
deeds of the princes themselves; the Buddhist nuns act as 
procuresses; the teaching of the Jina is declared by a Jaina 
monk to be nothing more than a swindle; and the Brahman's 
greed of gold and love of cock-fights are held up to ridicule. 
The style and diction of the work is comparatively free from 
the extended scale and ponderous stateliness of the normal 
Prose Kavya; it is elegant, vigorous and effective enough for 
the graphic dressing up of a cheat, a hypocrite, an amorist or 
a brageart. These qualities, rare indeed in Sanskrit literature, 
make Dandin’s delightfully unethical romancero picaresco a 
unique literary masterpiece, almost creating a new genre. 
Unfortunately, the difficult type inaugurated by Dandin's 
unconventional romance never found favour with the theorists ; 
and there was no gifted follower who could develop its many 
possibilities. An extremely limited number of  satirically 
inclined works, however, came into existence after Dandin; 
but they are all written in verse and are entirely different. in 
style. and spirit. The earliest and most noteworthy of these 
is the erotico-satiric Kuttani-mata or ‘Advice of a Procuress 
‘which, in spite of its ugly title and unsavoury content, was 
written by a highly respectable person, named: Damodaragupta- 
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who was a poet and minister of Jayapida of Kashmir (779-818 
A.D. The theme is slight but the treatment is the poet's own. 
A courtesan of Benares, named Malati, unable to attract lovers, 
seeks the advice of an old and experienced bawd, Vikarala, 
who instructs her to ensnare Chintámani, son of a high official, 
and describes in detail the art of winning love and lucre. The 
discourse is strengthened by stories of some courtesans and — 
their lovers in which, however, the comic is intermingled with 
the erotic and pathetic sentiments. The stories, though well 
told, are without distinction, and cannot be compared to those 
of Dandin; while the more squalid subject-matter, though 
delicately handled, is not above reproach. But it would be un- 
just to reject the work merely for its content. It is a distinctly 
artistic production, the merit of which lies in the elegantly 
polished and facetious’ style with which the droll life, possibly 
of contemporary society, is painted with considerable power of 
polite banter and gentle. ridicule. The erotic tendency, no 
doubt, prevails, but there is no didactic moralising, nor any 
squeamish language in describing women and their ways. 
Damodaragupta is a humorist rather than a satirist, an artist 
in words and a poet; he neither hates the knaves nor despises 
the fools into which he finds his society divided. But if his 
good-natured raillery is not biting, it is not entirely toothless. 
Ksemendra, also a Kashmirian of the second half of the 
llith century, takes Damodaragupta as his model ; but he is not 
a poet and humorist, but an industrious polymath, a devotee 
of what may be called miscellaneous literature and, when he 
chooses, a foul-mouthed lampooner of contemporary society. In 
his Samaya-mütrkü or ‘Source-book of Convention' for the 


i inspi à ta, and 
courtesan, he is, no doubt, inspired by Damodaragupta, 


selects a similar theme of the tricks and snares of the harlot. 
i ostly in the fluent 


A small tract of eight chapters, written m i 

Sloka and not in the slow-moving Arya metre of its Pe 
it gives the slight story of a young harlot, named aevo T 
is introduced by a roguish barber to an oul tees oes 
and cat-eyed’ old bawd, called Kankali, for detailed x t Y f 
instruction in her difficult profession, and who succeec s wi E 
the advice and assistance to ensnare a prococious s y 
rob his rich and foolish parents. The most b pem E 
work is the amusing account, given with touches of loca! c ; 
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of Kankali’s own adventures, her wanderings in younger days . 


through the length and breadth of Kashmir as a whore, pre- 


tended wife and widow to many men, nun, procuress, thief, 
shop-girl, seller of cakes, barmaid, beggar-woman, flower-girl, 
woman-magician and holy saint ; while her spicy anecdotes from, 
a vast store of experience, her classification of different types 
of men after different birds and beasts, and her shady but 
ingenious ways of cheating fools and knaves are not without 
interest. The merit of the work as a whole lies, not indeed 
in its indecorous subject, but in its heightened yet graphic 
picture of certain types of men and scenes, painted with con- 
siderable sharpness of phrasing and characterisation, and with 
an undertone of mocking satire against many forms of pre- 
valent depravity. Like Damodaragupta, Ksemendra never shows 
any squeamishness regarding delicate, questionable and even 
repulsive topics, nor any tendency to romanticise them. He is 
an equal expert in erotics and shrewd observer of life, but he 
lacks Damodaragupta's lightness of touch and polite wit, and 
often lapses into coarse realism or bitter sarcasm. [t is true that 
he is more a satirist than a humorist, and is in a sense privileged 
to present things in a repulsively naked form, which his subject 
demands and is often unable to avoid; but it cannot be said 
that his outspoken frankness does not often slip into deliberate 
gloating over bald and unnecessary vulgarity. Nevertheless, 
the Samaya-malrka as chronique scandaleuse is not mere porno- 
graphy, nor an immoral work with a moral tag, any more 
than the Kuttani-mata is; ıt is, in spite of its obvious grossness, 
an interesting specimen, of an approach to realistic satirical 
writing which is so rarely cultivated in Sanskrit, 

It is not, necessary to consider in this connexion some 
smaller works of Ksemendra, such as the Sevya-sevakopadesa 
(sixty verses on the relation of master and servant), Caru-carya@ 
(a century of moral aphorisms on virtuous’ conduct illustrated 
by miscellaneous myths and legends), Caturvarga-samngraha (on 
the four general objects of human activity, namely, virtue, 
wealth, love and salvation), ` They are not as richly descriptive 
Or narrative as astutely homiletic, although there arc occasional 
flashes of trenchant wit or the flavour of amusing: word:pictures 
and anecdotes. Of the same type but a much better and larger 
work, is his Darpa-dalama. Tt is a diatribe against human 
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pride, which is described as springing from seven principal 
«Causes, namely, birth, wealth, learning, beauty, valour, charity 
and asceticism ; they are treated separately in as many chapters, 
with illustration of each type of bragging by an invented tale. 
Here the moralist is dominant, but the satirist is irrepressible 
and peeps out very often, as for instance, in the description of 
pretenders to learning and to sanctity. 

In his Kala-vildsa, however, Ksemendra reverts more dis- 
tinctly to satirical sketching of various forms of human frailty, 
with less coarseness and greater sense of comedy, and adopts the 
moric Arya metre of Damodaragupta’s work. It is a poem in 
ten cantos, in which Muladeva, the master of trickery, famed in 
Indian legend, instructs his young disciple Chandragupta, son 
of a merchant, in the art of knavery and illustrates his exposi- 
tion by amusing tales. The first canto gives a general account 
of the various forms of cheating; the second describes greed ; 
the third discusses the erotic impulse and wiles of woman ; the 
fourth is devoted entirely to the harlot; the fifth depicts the 
wicked Kayasthas, skilled in crooked writing, who as high-placed 
executive officers, possessing little conscience but great power of 
mischief, form the target of Ksemendra’s special invective ; the 
„sixth dilates upon the follies of pride ; the seventh describes with 
much wit the wandering singer, bard, dancer and actor, who 

their device of making harmonious 
the eighth deals with the tricks 
of the goldsmith who steals your gold before your eyes; the 


ninth is concerned with various forms of swindle practised by 
seller of patent medicine, trader, 


d'industrie of the same feather ; 
ds up with a constructive 
The work is thus a fairly 
s of notorious tricksters 
egant style makes 


steal people's money by 
noise and meaningless antics ; 


the astrologer, quack doctor, 
vagrant, ascetic and chevalier 
while the tenth and last canto win 
lecture on what the arts should be. 
-comprehensive discourse on the activitie 
known to Ksemendra; and his easy and el 
the pictures amusing and the satire effective. 

The two works, Desopadesa and Narma-mala of Ksemendra, 


the one in the form of ironical advice and the other in that of 
‘jesting pleasantry, are in some respects complementary to each 
other and conceived in the same spirit and style; but they are 
directed, more narrowly but with greater concentration, agani 
"the hypocrisy, corruption and oppression which prevailed in 
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Kashmir in Ksemendra’s days. The Desopadesa deals; in eight 
sections, with the Cheat, who builds castles in the air to delude 
other people; the avaricious Miser, miserable, dirty and. deso- 
late, who never enjoys what he hoards; the Prostitute, described 
as a mechanical wooden puppet, with her cheap tricks and one: 
hundred and one amulets worn on her body for luck ; the snake- 
like old Bawd, who can make the possible impossible and vice" 
versa, but who cannot help getting bruised in constant brawls; 
the ostentatious Voluptuary, monkey-like with his foppish: 
dress, curly hair, dental speech and love for loose women; 
the students from foreign lands, especially from Gauda, who: 
sanctimoniously avoid touch of other people lest their fragile 
body should break, but who, under the bracing climate of 
Kashmir, acquire overbearing manner, refuse to pay shop- 
keepers, and are ready to draw the knife on the slightest pro- 
vocation ; the old man, marrying a young wife to the amuse- 
ment and joy of other people, and begetting a child, like a 
withered tree bearing unexpected fruit; the degraded Saiva 
teacher, ignorant and lecherous, and the people who come to 
him, namely, the inevitable Kayastha and his fickle wife 
favoured by the Guru, the poetaster struggling with his shabby 
verses, the crafty merchant, the bragging alchemist, the false 
ascetic, the boastful grammarian, the stupid, ink-besmeared 
scribe. In the Narma-mala@ we have a similar series of pen- 
pictures, but its three chapters are specially meant to be a 
sharp satire on the misrule and oppression of the Kayastha 
administration before the time of king Ananta of Kashmir. 
The Kayastha, whose pen was his sword, monopolised all key- 
positions in the state, as the Grhakrtyadhipati (or chief execu- 
tive officer of internal administration), the Paripalaka (or pro- 
vincial governor) the Lekhopadhyaya (or clerk-in-chief), the 
Gaíija-divira (or chief accountant) and the Niyogin (or village 
executive officer). In the first chapter are described the public 
activities of these and other officers, their parasites and myr- 
midons, their corrupt and atrocious misdeeds; the rest of the 
work outlines, with great skill, the degraded private life of 
the typical Kayastha and his frivolous wife, in the course of 
which we have again a quack doctor, a foolish astrologer, 2 
Buddhist nun acting as the traditional go-between, a surgeon- 
barber, and the Saiva Guru who institutes a religious sacrifice 
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to restore the mysteriously failing health of the Kayastha's wife. 
Much of the satire in these two works has its specific direction, 
local and temporal; but a very large proportion, substantially 
faithful even if squalidly exaggerated cum grano salis, will 
always be applicable so long as there exist in the world 
sharpers, boasters, liars, hypocrites and pettifoggers. The 
manners may be obsolete and the topical details superfluous, 
but the pictures, painted with the unerring insight of a shrewd 
observer, will never be out of date. The value of Ksemendra's 
satirical sketches will be clear when one considers them in the 
light of the vein of originality which practically failed and 
ceased after him. We have some feeble attempts, but these 
later moralising authors, anxious to maintain respectability, are 
afraid of descending to repellent reality, and only touch the 
fringe of it, from a safe distance, with the long end of the stick 
of romantic verse. 

A much more pleasing.and abundant expression of delicate 
wit and humour will be found scattered in the hundreds of 
miniature love-stanzas than what one finds so scantily in the 
limited number of long-drawn poems of serious literature. 
These little stanzas occur throughout in the erotic Satakas, in: 
the Anthologies, as well as in the gallant toying and trifling of 
the light-hearted love-dramas. Love is depicted here, not in its 
infinite depth and poignancy, nor in its ideal beauty. but in 
its playful moods of vivid enjoyment breaking forth into 


delicate blossoms of, fancy. If Sanskrit poetic theory insists 


i i j i this cul- 
upon impersonalised enjoyment of personal emotion, this 1 
the way in which 


tured attitude of artistic aloofness is shown by Y ae 
the poet lifts his tyrannical passion into a placid ue d 
keni ye dissolve 
delectation, whereby even the darkening sorrows of ee 2 m 
into sparkling tints of laughter. "The artistic mood thus beco: 
akin to the humorous. * 
i u 
The earlier centuries of stanzas, ascribed to m pus 
and Bhartrhari, as well as later collections, abound in i A x 
which make light of the serious passion with their su 


and gentle humour. An early example of pure ks E d 
a quotation or hackneyed idea 1s dexterously ae um m 
strange purpose is found in the clever, if somewna a ; RS 
tion of two. lines of Asvaghosa by Bhartrharr in hi 


ri age-old 
lines. Agvaghosa in his Saundarananda echoes the ag 
x D ri 
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«denunciation of woman as the source of all evil : 
In the words of women there is honey, 
. In their hearts there is deadly poison. 
Repeating this half-verse in his Srngara-fataka, Bhartrhari 
twists the idea into a flippant effect, at which the austere 
A$vaghosa would perhaps have frowned with distaste : 
Hence doth one drink from those lips, 
And strike at the heart with the fist ! 
But instances of wit or witticism, which relax the tension of 
high-strung sentiment or playfully make fun of the amorous 
‘condition, are much finer than this. They are, however, so 
plentiful and diversified that we can, for illustration, refer only 
to a very few. The wife is offended and angry, the husband 
falls at her feet in penitence ; their little boy spoils the pathetic 
effect by seizing the opportunity of riding on papa's back, so 
that the incensed mother could hardly repress her laugh. The 
lover's heart is filled by thousands of women, the poor girl is 
unable to find a place in it; hence she is making her already 
thin body thinner and thinner. On hearing Yasoda say that 
Krsna is but an infant, the maidens of the village smile know- 
ingly at the so-called infant. As the fair maiden pours out 
water for the thirsty traveller, he feasts his eyes on her and lets 
the water escape through his fingers, while she with equal zest 
lessens the stream of water. The young couple quarrel and 
pretend to sleep with breathless silence; it remains to be seen 
which of them will stick to the last !. The maiden who guards 
the field has no rest wayfarers who insist on asking their 
way, however much they know it, Once bitten twice shy; the 
monkey which mistook a bee for a black plum will pause 
before it ventures again. To the question why the bust of a 
‘woman never remains firm, it is wittily replied that nothing 
Stays firmly on a woman’s heart. A young lady wonders why 
all gossip centres on her lover alone; is there only one young 
man in the village? The futility of her anger in the presence 
‘of her beloved is thus confided by a young girl to her com- 
panions: “I turned my face down from the direction of his 
face and fixed my looks on my feet; I stopped my cager ears 
from listening to his words; Y concealed with my-hands the 
thrill on my sweating cheeks; but, O friends, what could I do 
“to prevent the knots on my bodice from bursting asunder ?”” 
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. The house-parrot, overhearing in the night the words murmur- 
ed in confidence by the young couple, began to repeat them 
loudly in the morning before their elders; embarrassed but 
quick-witted, the young wife stays his impudence by placing, 
before his beak a piece of ruby from her earrings on the pretext 
of giving him the seed of a pomegranate. 

The same light of jewelled and facetious fancy plays on 
the surface of many a gnomic or reflective stanza, which gives. 
us droll bits of homely wisdom, often cleverly polarised into. 
antithesis or crystallised into epigram. It is difficult to convey 
the terseness of metaphorical or paronomastic wit, on which. 
much of the raciness depends, for the expression is often 
characteristically Indian ; but we risk here just a few examples, | 
for want of more space to illustrate their witty sententious . 
style. Where could the stag-like solecism flee pursued by the 
lion-like grammar, were there not cavern-like mouths of 
teachers, actors, astrologers, doctors and priests? Better death 
than feeding an uninvited guest who calmly sits down, though - 
you glare angrily at him. For a man to serve a king is as wise 
as to lick the edge of a sword, embrace a lion or kiss the- 
mouth of a serpent. Be not too upright; go to the wood and 
sec,—the erect trees are those that are felled, the crooked are 
left standing. When the West unites with the Sun, her face 
glows, the face of the East is dark; there is no woman who: 
is not jealous. Even if a serpent has no poison, he should swell 
out his hood ; poison or no poison, the expansion of the. hood 
itself is enough. The light and insignificant dust, daily tram 
pled by the feet, is tossed high by the fickle wind, and it sits 
on the top of lofty mountains. The capable one, becoming 
a victim of his qualities, bears the burden of work on his 
shoulder ; but the wicked bull, whose shoulder is not hardened 


by work, sleeps comfortably. 


It is dificult to characterise the versatile and multiform 


wit scintillating in such breezy little sanzas, or to say in what 

sense or how far the wit is specifically Indian, But Sanskrit 
literature will furnish abundant illustration of the various - 
forms of wit enumerated in Isaac Barrow’s well-known des- 
ripti Works, Ser. 14) : 

PR it lieth a a pat allusion to a known pee z 
in seasonable application of a trivial saying, or 1n the forging 
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of an apposite tale ; sometimes it playeth in words and phrases, 
taking advantage from the ambiguity of their sense, or the 
affinity of their sound; sometimes it is wrapped in a dress of 
luminous expression; sometimes it lurketh under an odd 
similitude. Sometimes it is lodged in a sly question, in a smart 
„answer, in a quirkish reason, in a shrewd intimation, in cun- 
ningly diverting or cleverly restoring an objection ; sometimes 
it is couched in a bold scheme of speech, in a tart irony, in a 
lusty hyperbole, in a startling metaphor, in a plausible recon- 
ciling of contradictions, or in acute nonsense; sometimes a 
scenical representation of persons or things, a counterfeit 
speech, a mimical look or gesture passeth for it; sometimes an 
„affected simplicity, sometimes a presumptous bluntness giveth 
it being; sometimes it riseth only from a lucky hitting upon 
what is strange ; sometimes from a crafty wresting of obvious 
matter to the purpose; often i: consisteth in one knows not 
what, and springeth up one can hardly tell how !” 
A much more sustained vein of quiet, but incisive humour, 
resting not so much on sparkling sayings as on the rich setting 
of human nature, runs through and enlivens the fable and the 
popular tale which, made out of traditional material but 
reduced to a literary form in the Pañca-tantra and the Brhat- 
hatha respectively, had perhaps a direct popular appeal. They 
are interesting not only because of their lively narrative but 
also because they show a sense of the value of simple and 
direct style; and the large number of recensions of these and 
other later story-books bears witness to their wide currency. 
. The Pafica-tantra is not only one of the greatest books which 
“have an interesting history in world-literature, but it is also 
the solitary surviving example in Sanskrit of a masterpiece of 
its own kind, the unique work of a great but quiet: humorist. 
The author, whoever he is, is a wise and amusing moralist who, 
under a transparent veil of pedagogic seriousness, can clothe 
‘his abstractions with wings, or a beak, or a tail, or claws, or 
long ears, and can make them talk and act with greater sense 
and shrewdness, or with greater stupidity and drollery, than 
the presumptively superior human beings. The work is a 
‘fantastic travesty of natural history in the service of moral 
"philosophy. Even if it inculcates expediency in the practical 
:affairs of life rather than a strict code of uprightness, there is 
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anuch sound sense, which usually means sound morality. Its 
„appeal stands by itself; it does not depend on subtlety of 
verbal wit, and has nothing to do with the mawkishness or 
eroticism with which humour is almost universally associated 
in Sanskrit literature. The frankly fictitious disguise presents 
„eternal truths of human nature in a deliciously distorted but 
impressively instructive form, which is delightful alike to 
children and grown persons, to all ages and all lands, 

The interest of the Brhatkathā or “Great Tale’ is 
different. The work is polymorphous like the Pañca-tantra, 
but it is neither a well knit nor a well proportioned book of 
practical wisdom; its extent is vast, content miscellaneous, 
and form chaotic; and its countless number of emboxed tales, 
legends and witty stories of human adventure would, in their 
rich and overwhelming mass, justify the quaint, but appro- 
priate, title of Somadeva's largest version (of more than 21,000 
verses!) as 'the Ocean of Streams of Stories (Katha-sarit- 
ságara). Although the hero Naravahanadatta is a much married 
prince, his chief and best love Madanamarijuka is the daughter 
-of a courtesan; and the story is not of courtlife or courtly 
adventure, nor even of heroic ideals. The work presents a 
kaleidoscopic picture of men and things, which is consonant 
-with middle-class view of life, but which is sublimated with . 
marvels of myth, magic and folk-tale, with the romance of 
strange adventure in fairy lands of fancy. R is, therefore, : 
book of larger and more varied appeal, containing, as T 
a gallery of sketches, both romantic and real; and Ee is 
perhaps just in characterising it as a kird of bourgeois ie 
From our point of view it is an unparalleled Wea 
"spicy stories concerning the eternally interesting foo d 
and naughty women—a veritable mine of comig inve E: 
which evinces a wide, intimate and amused DRM ai 
‘human life, quite in keeping with the good-natured wit ar 

d inary man. : $ 

pons Lac do es neither so vast nor ese x E. 

tomatic ‘Twenty-five Tales of the veta E 

-content, But the enig lic for ite ingenious 

(Vetala-paficavim$ati) is deservedly P PE PURIA penes 
and witty narratives, while the Seventy d 


i i 1 clines to 
(Suka-saptati) would repay reading, if one's GER E 
-wards frivolous but perennially entertaining a 
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cunning women, who get out of embarrassing scrapes, deceive 


their foolish husbands, and even exact apologies from them for; 


their very suspicion. But not so attractive is the Bharajaka- 
dvatrimsika or ‘Thirty-two Tales of Saiva Mendicants', of equally 
unknown date and authorship, in which are ridiculed the Saiva 
; Mendicants, who are made to quote the parallels of gods and 
saints to justify their own dubious conduct. Much better told 


are the "Tales of Rogues’ (Dhirlakhyana) of the Sevatambara. 


Haribhadra Süri (middle of the 8th century) which, with a 
Decamerone-like frame-work, satirises the ~incredibility of 
absurd Epic and Puranic tales by means of equally fantastic 
tales narrated by the assembled rogues. ‘The Jaina authors are 
fond of stories, and have produced them in amazing profusion ; 
some of the collections contain really amusing examples, and 
one need not speak disparagingly of Jaina achievement in 
narrative literature; but in whatever form they are presented, 
the stories are often inspired by religious propaganda, or have 
a moral implied or attached to them; they are seldom intend- 
ed for mere entertainment. 
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There is no study of the subject as a whole ; but the erotico- 
satiric writings of Damodaragupta, Ksemendra and others, the 
crotico-comic Bhànas and Prahasanas and Dandin’s romance 
in their humorous aspect, have been dealt with in some detail 
by the present writer in his Hislory of Sanskrit Literature, Uni- 
versity of Calcutta, 1947. 'T'his work may also be consulted general- 
ly for other classical works and authors referred to in this article ; 
for which one may also refer to A. B. Keith, Sanskrit Drama 
(Oxford 1924) and History of Sanskrit Literature (Oxford 1928), 
as well as M. Winternitz, Geschichte der indischen Litteratur 
in three volumes (Leipzig 1909, 1920 and 1922). All thesc 
works furnish full bibliography of editions, translations and 
relevant studies. For the Bhana and the Prahasana especially. 
see F. W. Thomas in Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society: 
1924, p. 262f and Centenary Supplement to the same, 1924, 
pp. 129-36; S. K. De in the same Journal, 1926, pp. 63-90; and 
Poona Orientalist, vii, pp. 149-56. For witty erotic verses, sec 


S. K. De, Treatment of Love in Sanskrit, Literature, Calcutta, : 
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1929. For Dhürtakhyana see edition of the work by A. N. 
Upadhye, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay 1944. As some of 
the matter in this article is traversed by the present writer's 
other works, some repetition, but in a different bearing and. 
perspective, has been unavoidable. 


Our Heritage, 1955. 
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ON KUNDAMALA 


In his very interesting paper on the date of the Kunda- 
mala (ABORI, vol. xv, pp. 236-239), W. C. Woolner has referred 
to the question of the autborship of this work. I may in this 
connection refer to a short note on the Kundamdla which I 
contributed to JRAS, 1924, pp. 663-64. It was F. W. Thomas 
who first threw doubt on the genuineness of the attribution of 
this work to Dinnaga in JRAS, 1924, p. 261. 1 drew atten- 
tion to Sylvain Lévi's account of the Na[ya-darpaga in JA, 
cciii, Octobre-Décembre, 1932, at p. 195, where the authors of 
the Nalya-darpana (second half of the 12th century) cite a 
Kundamalé Virandga-nibaddha. Now that the N@{ya-darpana, 
edited from another Jaina MS, has been published in the 
Gaekwad’s Oriental Series (No. xlvii, 1929), the citation will 
be found at p. 48 of the printed text. This Viranaga may not 
unlikely be the Dhiranaga of the Tanjore MSS, The bhadanta 
Dhiranaga of the Subhasitavali may or may not be the same 
person. Professor Lévis conjecture that the Kundamédia, 
referred to in the Nalya-darpana, is the same as the Aunda: 
mald nataka by Nagayya mentioned by Burnell 168a (Cl. 
Aufrecht, under Nagayya) lacks corroboration : for, Nagayya’s 
work appears to consist of five acts only. 

It seems likely therefore that the name of the author of the 
Kundamala was either Dhīranāga or Viranaga, and not Din- 
naga as given by the Mysore MS only. If this is so, then one 
would have no difficulty in subscribing to Woolner's statement 
that “if the author's name should turn out to be Dhiranaga all 


these arguments for putting the Kundamala in the fifth century 
would disappear." 


ADORI, xvi, 1934.25, p. 158. 
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ON THE WORD GADDARIKA 


T he word gaddariké (also occurring in the variant forms 
of gaddarika, gaddalika, gaddalika, gadurika and gadulika) is 
not noticed ‘by Sanskrit lexicographers ; but the phrase 
gaddarika-pravaha, employed by more than one authoritative 
classical writer, is well known? It appears to have been 
employed for the first time towards the end of the 10th century 
by Abhinavagupta in his Locana commentary on the Dhvanya- 
loka (ed. Kavyamala 25, Bombay 1911, pp. 86, 125), where the 
phrase occurs in the form of gaddarika-pravahopahata? or 
gaddarika-pravaha-balita?. The expression also occurs in 
Mammata's Vrtti (11th century) on his Kavya-prakaóa viii. 2, 
and in Viévanatha's Sahitya-darpana (first half of the 14th 
century) in his Vrtti on vi. 212b. Speaking of the distinction 
between Guna and Alamkara, Mammata criticises and disputes 
the views of those who reject this distinction as merely based 
upon blind tradition and says gaddarika-pravahenaisar bhedah. 
In the same way Visvanatha, speaking of the distinction ad- 
mitted by some theorists between the Natya-laksana and the 
Natyalainkara, says that, though generically they are the same 
(simanyata | eka-rüpatve'pi), their distinctive designation is 
gaddalika-pravahena, which phrase is explained by the com- 
mentator Ramacarana as gatanugatika-nyayena and translated 
by Pramadadasa Mitra as "in pursuance of established. custom, 
It is unfortunate that Visvanatha’s commentary on Mammata's 
work, where he might have explained this phrase, is not ayail- 
able in print;? but some of Mammata’s other commentators 
explain the passage cited above. The Kavya-pradipa E 
mentary of Govinda (ed. Kavyamala 24, 2nd Ed. bo a 
1912, p. 278) explains: gaddaliha mest | kacid ekā bs 
dhetuna puro gacchati | itarás tu. vinaiva nümilta-vicaram i 


1TL is noticed in. the Daukika-nyayanjali, pt. i. opes by 9i A. 
Jacob (3rd ed., Nirnaya Sagar Press, Bombay 1925, PP 23-24). ETC. 

? In the commentary on Sahitya-darpana, entitled Zocana, o E 
disa, who is said to have been Viávanatha's son, the at it rd 
(ed. Karunakara Kavyatirtha, Lahore 1958, p. 346) thus B gadd 
ekaparám. tam cetaram anugacchati, tagam gatünugata-mà Tena, 
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anugacchantt, tatha, This explanation is copied almost ver- 
batim by Bhimasena in his Sudhda-sagara commentary (ed, 
Benares 1924); while other commentators repeat it, more or 
less, in their own words. Thus, Srividya-cakravartin, a South 
Indian commentator, who thinks that the phrase is a proverb 
or popular saying (Abhanaka), says in his Sarnprad@ya-praka- 
$imi commentary (ed. Trivandrum 1926): gaddarika-prava- 
hena barkara-prayana-nyayena | ekasyam gaddariküyüm artha- 
parayalocanam vinaiva purah prayatayam sarvaiva panktis tam 
eva panthanam pramanikrlya pravartatel prakrte'by etad eva- 
bhanakam  üyàtam. Another South Indian commentator. 
Bhatta Gopala, explains more briefly in his Sahitya-ctidamani 
commentary (ed. Trivandrum 1926): gaddarika-pravahena 
mesa-jati-gamana-nyàyena  gatanugatikala-malrena, Srivatsa- 
laüchana, however, in his Sára-bhodini commentary does not. 
appear to be very certain about the exact meaning of the word 
gaddarika. He explains it as a statement without the logical 
hetu, in which a distinction is drawn wthout a difference, but 
which is followed out of deference to high authority (bheda- 
kam vina bheda-vadad idam ittham ili hetu-Stinyam vaco 
gaddarika, tasya gurw-gauravenünunodanain pravahah) ; but he 
accepts also the current explanation which is given by other 
commentators, and adds in the alternative: yad và, gaddarika 
mest, avicchedena tad-anugamanam pravahah. In the same 
way, MaheSvara, a Bengal commentator, offers a somewhat 
fanciful alternative explanation, while accepting the usual 
interpretation. He states that gaddarika, according to some, 
means a flowing stream of unknown origin (ajnata-pravaha- 
gama-mülo dhara-vahi nadi-visesa iti kecit). Apparently this 
explanation is a piece of guess-work suggested by the accom- 
panying word pravaha; but he adds immediately : mesa- 
yüthair anugamyamana mesiby anye | lan-nyayena | bhranta- 
paramparayajva bhedo vyavahriyale. These two explanations 
of Mahe$vara are substantially quoted by the compilers of the 
Sabda-kalbadruma, from which they are cited by Bóhtlingk and 
Roth in their Sanskrit Wörterbuch. | 

' From the passages cited above it will be clear that the 
opinions of the commentators, barring obvious conjecture, 
generally agree in explaining the maxim gaddarika-pravaha asi 
the blind following of a tradition; and the word gaddarika 
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meaning a female sheep (mesi), the saying is supposed to take 
its origin from the phenomenon of a flock of sheep following 
the lead of a female sheep. 

But the difficulty in accepting this explanation lies in the 
fact that no Sanskrit lexicon recognises the word gaddarika or 
gives it the sense of a female sheep. The only old lexicon which 
notices the word in the form of gaddari is the Desi-nama-mala of 
Hemacandra (12th century) ii. 84 (ed. Calcutta 1931), where 
it is, however, explained not as a female sheep but as a she- 
goat (chagi). 

The use of the word has not been traced in literature 
before the 10th century, and it is probable that it came into 
Sanskrit at a comparatively late date. From its appearance 
and uncertain etymology, it is undoubtedly easy to take it as 
a De$i word, that is, as a word of unexplained form or un- 
known origin. But is it possible that gaddarika is a Prakritic 
form (re-borrowed in Sanskrit) of a lost Sanskrit word gandha- 
vika, which may have meant a female sheep? ‘The country 
of Gandhara was well known for its sheep-breeding and famous 
for its wool. ‘There seems to be a reference to this fact in the 
well known Rgveda verse (1. 126. 7) in which Roma$a, on 
being ridiculed by her husband on her tender age and imma- 
turity, challenges with the words: “I am covered with down 
all over like an ewe of the Gandharins" (sarvaham asmi romasa 
gandharinam ivavika). The phrase gandharinam ivavika is 
thus explained by Sayana: gandhara desah | tesam satnbandhi- 
nyavi-jatir iva | tad desastha avayo mesa yatha romasas tathaham 
asmi, The prince Bhavya Svanaya, Romasa's husband, having 
been probably the ruler of a territory on the Sindhu, she was 
naturally familiar with the ewe for which Gandhara was 
famous. Originally the phrase might have been gandharika 
avikd, "a female sheep of Gandhara”, secondarily, the word 
gandharika itself came to signify simply a female oe na 
out any specialised sense. One must recognise that “as a 
culty of deriving gaddarika from gandharika is that no oar p 
of the whole series ndh —- nd —> nd —> dd can be fon 
MIA, and that nd in NIA normally becomes d vA cones 
satory nasalised lengthening of the prev osy vorals pui j S 

1 The Pali Text Society’s Dictionary gives Gandhāra as an adjective, 
meaning ‘belonging to the Gandhāra country. 
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series in itself does not seem to be phonetically impossible, 
It is possible, and perhaps easier to derive the word from the 

' root gard ‘to sound or roar’ (Sabde) ; but this etymology is too 
facile and inapposite to be convincing. The word may have, 
at some time or other, been extended to mean a she-goat ; for 
we find ‘that the third musical note, called Gandhiara, is sup- 
posed to represent the voice of a goat!. Hemacandra’s explana- 
tion would thus be intelligible. 


Woolner Comm. Volume, 1940. 


‘ Vaijayanti, Bhümi-khanda Südrádhyiya. i j 
i nda Südradhyaya, ii, 132-33. lso Sabda- 
kalpadruma under Gandhara. pn Tib ao 
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AVANTISUNDARI-KATHA .IN RELATION TO | 
BHARAVI AND DANDIN 


At the Second Session of the Oriental Conference held in 
Calcutta in 1922 (Proc. and Trans., 1923, pp. 193f). M. Rama- 
krishna Kavi announced the discovery of two manuscripts con- 
taining the texts of an hitherto unknown Avantisundart-hatha 
in prose and its metrical summary Avantisundari-katha-sara, 
which, in his opinion, threw fresh light on the date and mutual 
relation of Bharavi, author of the Kiratarjuntya and 
Dandin, author of the Dasa-kumara-carita. He has since, under 
the editorship of Pandit S. K. Ramanatha Sastri, has published 
these two interesting works in the Daksinabharati Series, No. 3 
(1924) with an introduction which practically reproduces his 
article on the subject referred to above. 

Of these two works, the 4vanlisundarrkatha is in prose 
with an introduction in verse, but it is published from a much 
broken fragment consisting of 18 or 19 hopelessly worm-eaten 
leaves, which occupy about 25 pages in print. It conforms to 
the technical requirements of a Katha, not as indicated by the 
author of the Kavyadaría but as given by Rudrata ;* but it is 
curious that it contains, after the manner of an Akhyayika,? an 
introductory metrical namaskriya and praise of older poets, 
followed in the prose part, at the outset, by an account of the 
poet’s family and of his motive in composing the work, From 
this prose part of the work it is, however, difficult to gather 
connected information about the author himself, on account of 
the extremely unsatisfactory nature of the fragmentary text, 
which contains large lacunae in almost every third line. 

But these autobiographical details regarding the author 


are rendered intelligible by the incomplete metrical x 
published along with it and entitled Avantisundar-katha-sara. 


It is apparently of a different and much later authorship. - 
The °Katha-sara gives the name of the author, presum= 

ably of the original story, as Dandin, and sets forth his genea 
1 Seo S. K. De, The Akhyayika and the Kathà in ee i pp. pu 

514f, 517 (reprinted in S. K. De, Some Problems of Skt. otic p. E 
2 As in Bana’s Harsa-carita. LA E ` 
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logy and a somewhat fanciful account of the origin of the work, 
We are told that a family of Kau$ika Brahmanas, who were 
living in a north-western province named  Anandapura, 
migrated to Acalapura in the Nasikya country, founded by 
Muüladeva (miiladeva-nivesita). There was born Damodara 
from Narayana-svamin, like Adideva springing from the navel 
of Narayana. Referring to Damodara, it goes on to say (i. 22): 
sa medhavi kavir vidvan bharavih prabhavo giram 
anurudhyakaron maititm narendre visguvardhane. 

Then we are told that while living with Durvinita (who is 
called gangeya-kula-dhvaja, apparently a prince of the Ganga 
dynasty) he sent an arya verse to the Pallava king Sirhhavisnu, 
who invited him to his court, where Damodara appears to have 
thenceforth lived. He had three sons, of whom Manoratha was 
the second, Of Manoratha's four sons Viradatta married Gauri, 
and a son named Dandin, who is the narrator of the story, was 
born to them. Then the story goes on to give us some accounts 
of Dandin who was fostered by Sruta and Sarasvati, having 
been rendered orphan in his childhood ; and he was well versed, 
among other things, in the science of architecture. We are 
not concerned at present with this part of the account. 

These details agree substantially with what one can gather 
from the fragmentary prose narrative. Mention is made of 
Acalapura and Ku$ika-vamía, of Damodara being born of 
Narayana-svamin, of Damodara’s friendship with Visnuvardhana 
and so forth. Now, from these we get the genealogy of Dandin 
who according to the °Katha and the °Kathd-sira was the 
narrator of the story of Avantisundari thus : 

Narayana 


Damodara 
Manoratha 
Viradatta = Gauri 


Dandin a 
We will try to deal in another paper with the question 


? Tasyár. nardyanasvami-namno | nárüyanodarát. 
damodara iti §riman adideva ivabhavat. (i. 21). 
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whether this Dandin is the same as the author of the Dasa- 
-jumüra-carita, and whether the prototype of the latter work is 
this newly discovered Avanlisundari-katha ; but assuming for 
‘the present that the two Dandins are identical, our main con- 
cern in this paper is to consider the statement of Rama- 
krishna Kavi that the two texts published here establish that 
Dandin was the great-grandson in the direct line of the poet 
Bharavi. If this opinion can be taken as beyond question, it 
would prove to be a fact of immense importance in the history 
of Sanskrit literature. 

Unfortunately the published texts have not succeeded in 
removing all doubts and settling the question definitely. The 
only place where Bharavi is mentioned is in the verse quoted 
above from the °Katha@-sara, with reference to Damodara who 
is given as the great-grandfather of Dandin and the whole 
statement regarding Dandin's relation to Bharavi stand or falls 
with this verse alone. The interpretation given to this verse 
by Ramakrishna Kavi is presumably that Bharavi is spoken 
of here as identical with Damodara, whose alternative name or 
alias was such, although it is curious that there is no direct 
suggestion of such an alias but for the apparently appositional 
use (assuming the text to be unobjectionable) of the word 
bharavi, used as a proper name, along with sah (he) referring 
to Damodara. But the construction is somewhat peculiar, and 
one cannot reconcile himself to the abruptness with which 
Dàmodara is mentioned in the verse as Bharavi without some 
words indicating his identification, if it is so intended, with the 
great Bharavi of the Kiratarjuniya. Is it possible that some 
qualifying adjective, such as medhavi etc, immediately preced- 
ing it, is meant in or for this word ? Or, is some pun or simile 
meant in bhà, ravi or ravi-prabhava which would explain the 
word anurudhya better in the context ? An emendation 1s 
difficult, but the word bharavi in the verse does not look very 
convincing. It is possible that Damodara had the biruda of 

Bharavi: but if one assumes that the name of the great poet 
of Kiratarjuntya was itself a biruda, his real name having been 
Damodara, one would not be supported either by Sanskrit 
literature so far, or by any tradition authenticating such specu- 
lation regarding the well-known poet Bharavi 


1A poet Damodara, Dàmodarabhatta or Damodaradeva is quoted 
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On the other hand, assuming the verse in question to be 
impeccable, it is somewhat disconcerting to find nothing in the 
original prose Zvantisundari-katha itself to support this read- 
ing or this proposed identification of Bharavi with Damodara, 
the great-grandfather of Dandin. The passage in the prose- 
narrative corresponding to this verse in the metrical summary 
runs thus (p. 6) : 

(na)rayana-svàmino nabhi-padma iva — bralunaika-dháma 
damodara-svami-nama — lameta — (?)......... sarvanga-manoharaya 
sarvaj&aya vidagdhaya sarva-bhasa-pravinaya pramdna-yuktaya 
lalita-pada-vinydsa,...........sneham asvajyata. 

Again, 

yatah — kausi(ka)...... -« punya-karmani  visnuvardhan- 
ükhye raja-sunau pranayam anvabadhnat.* 

Damodara is mentioned again at p. 7, but his other and 
more famous name (if it was so) viz, Bhairavi, is nowhere 
alluded to or coupled with his real name. On the other hand, 
in the metrical introduction (p. 3, verse 22) of the prose-story, 
the author refers apparently to himself as damodara-vamsaja 
and not as bharavi-varnsaja which would certainly have served 
as a better introduction of himself to his public. If he was 
really a descendant of the great poet Bharavi, he should have 
been naturaly proud of his illustrious literary lineage and 
would have taken enough care to apprise his reader of the fact. 
It is surely too much to rely upon a doubtful verse of a later 
summary of presumably different authorship and theorise on its 
basis upon the relation of Bharavi and Dandin with any com- 
placent assurance, It is not suggested that the genealogy of 
Dandin, the author or narrator of the A4vantisundart-hathá, as 
given here is unreliable; but one cannot readily accept the 
relationship of this Dandin (whoever he was) with Bharavi 
sought to be made out on the authority of this verse alone. 
On the other hand, the probable date of Bharavi, who was 
certainly later than Kalidasa but earlier than the Aihole ins- 
cription of 634 a.p. in which he already appears as famous, 
would roughly coincide with that of Simhavisnu of the Pallava 


independently of Bhāravi, in the anthologies Sürngadhara-paddhati, 
Sadukti-karnamrta, Padyavali as well as in Bhoja-prabandha. 


* In these quotations, the dots, indicating lacunae, are given as in 
the printed text. 
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dynasty, and the mention of this prince in this connexion in. 
the text would make one pause before he can sweepingly reject 
the theory set forth by Ramakrishna Kavi. All that can be said 
for the present is that the theory cannot be taken as settled or 
beyond question until other data are forthcoming to corro- 
borate this unique verse, which is itself of doubtful authority. 

Apart from this question of literary chronology, however, 
there can be no doubt that these works are important publi- 
cations, for which the learned editors deserve all credit, even 
though it is a great pity that the Avantisundari-katha could 
not be recovered except as a hopeless mass of fragments. 
These works are of great interest in view of the question of 
their relation to the JDa$a-kumara-carila and its author 
Dandin; which question, however, would require a detailed 
study and cannot be discussed within the limited scope of this 
paper. 


A Further Note on the Avantlisundari-katha 


In the article on Bharavi and Dandin in JHQ, vol. i, 
pp. 31£, (as given above) an attempt was made to shew that the- 
data furnished by M. Ramakrishna Kavi in his edition of the 
prose Avantisundari-hatha, attributed to Dandin, and its anony- 
mous metrical summary Avantisundar-kath@-sara (referred to 
below as Katha and Katha-sara respectively) are not conclusive 
with regard to his theory of the relationship of Bharavi and 
Dandin. The only place where Bharavi is directly mention-- 
ed in the printed texts is in a verse in the Katha-sara, which. 
runs thus : 

sa medhāvī kavir vidudn bharavih prabhavo giram | 

anurudhyakaron maitrim narendre visnuvardhane || 
It has already been pointed out that this yerse does not appear 
plausible in its readings and is therefore of doubtful import. 
The corresponding prose passage in the Katha,’ as printed by 
Ramkrishna Kavi, is also hopelessly fragmentary and not at 
all clear. The name of Bharavi, at least, does occur in it so 
that a statement or theory, which is based upon this solitary 
and doubtful verse in an admittedly late metrical summary 


PR reb aecenas 
anvabadhnát. 


Pe 
1The passage reads thus : yatah kausi... conte 
qunya-karmani visnuvardhanakhye Tüja-sunau pranayam 
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-and which is not supported by anything in the prose original, 
-could not be accepted as authoritative or conclusive. 

These doubts are now confirmed, and further light 
thrown upon this question by G. Harihara Sastri, who 
thas succeeded in obtaining an extract of the passage in 
question from another palm-leaf MS of the prose Katha in 
the collection of the Department for Publication of Sanskrit 
MSS at Trivandrum, and who has contributed a short paper 
. on this subject to the Allahabad Oriental Conference, held in 
November, 1926. In the summary of his paper, printed by 
the Conference (p. 45),1 he has given the passage in question, 
which, as we have already noted, is fragmentary in Kavi's 
-edition of the text. Here is an extract from it relevant 
to our discussion : 

Yatah kau$ika-kumaro (= Damodarah) mahàsaivam maha- 
prabhavam pradipta-bhasam bharavim ravim ivendur anurud- 
dhya daría iva punya-karmani visnuvardhanakhye raja-sunau 
pranayam anvabadhnat. 

It is clear that the author of the metrical summary must 
"have been summarising this prose passage in the verse quoted 
above, as closely as possible; but this quotation also makes it 
clear that some emendations are necessary in this verse (as 
.given in the printed text) to make it consistent and intelligible. 
The verb anurudhya in the verse stands—somewhat strangely 
—without an object, but this quotation makes it likely that 
we should read bharavim and prabhavam giram in the first 


line and construe them as the missing object to tliis verb. Let . 


us now quote G. Harihara Sastri's remarks in this connexion : 
"It is evident, therefore, that the words bharavih and prabha- 
vah ending in visarga, which in the verse being construed as 
referring to sah (Damodara). has led Kavi to infer that 
"Bharavi and Damodara were identical, should be read as 
bharavim and prabhavam, What we learn from the prose and 
metrical quotations is that Bharavi was a Saivite (mahafaiva) 
-and a great poet (giram prabhavah) attached to the prince 
Visnuvardhana, and that Damodara, who was also endowed 


* After this article was sent for publication, G. Harihara Sastri had 
‘printed his Conference paper (to which it was wanted to draw attention) 
in ZZQ., vol. iii, no. 1, pp. 169f. 
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with poetical gifts of a high order, secured the friendship of 
the prince through the medium of Bharavi.” 

On the evidence of the MS, all these conclusions with 
regard to Bharavi may be accepted as plausible. And Bharavi 
may further be assigned to the commencement of the 7th cen- 
tury A.D. ‘Lhe narrative in the Katha mentions Simhavisnu,. 
the Pallava king of Kafici, and Durvinita, the Ganga king as. 
contemporaries of Visnuvardhana. G. Harihara Sastri points 
out that three kings of the same name are revealed by the ins- 
criptions as rulers of various provinces of the Dekkan in the 
beginning of the 7th century. On the other hand, the probable 
date of Bhàravi, who appears to have been already famous in 
the Aihole Inscription of 634 a.p., would roughly coincide 
with the dates of these rulers, with one of whom he is actually 
associated in this MS. If Bharayi thus belongs roughly to the. 
end of the 6th and beginning of the 7th century, the date of 
Dandin, the supposed author of the Katha, who is given as 
fourth in descent from Bharavi’s contemporary Damodara,. 
would approximately fall towards the close of the 7th and 
beginning of the 8th century. But Kavis bold conjecture- 
that Bhāravi was the great-grandfather of Dandin vanishes into 
thin air ! 

But the question still remains as to whether this Dandin 
is the same as the author of the Daía-kumara-carita, who also- 
bore the same name, Of course, the name of the author can- 
not be discovered anywhere in the printed text of the Katha, 
but taking into consideration the probability that the Katha- 
süra is a faithful summary of the original, there is no reason 
to doubt that in the original prose Katha, one Dandin was 
presented as the narrator of the story. The question, there- 
fore, naturally arises as to whether this Dandin is identical 
with the Dandin of the Da$a-kumüra-carita (hereafter referred. 
to as Dkc); and if so, what relation this newly discovered 
Katha bears to Dkc, which also contains in the Prelude the 
story of Avantisundari. ' 

It is well known that the-Dkc, as now extant, shares with 
Bana’s two romances the peculiarity of having been left un- 
finished ; but it also lacks an authentic beginning. The end 
is usually supplied by a supplement often called Uttara-pithika 
or Sesa, which is now known to be the work of a late Dekkan: 
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author, Cakrapani Diksita, and with which we are not con- 
cerned here. The beginning is found in a Pirva-pithikad or 
Prelude, which is believed on good grounds to be the work of 
some other hand and not composed by Dandin. The title 
Dasga-kumara-carila indicates that we are to expect accounts ‘of 
the adventure of ten princes; but Dandin's work proper 
(excluding the Prelude and the Supplement) gives us cight of 
these in eight Ucchvasas. The Piürva-pillhika, therefore, was 
intended to supply the framework as well as the history of two 
more princes, while the Ullara-pijhika undertook to conclude 
the story of Visruta left incomplete at the last chapter of 
Dandin's work. It is to be noted, however, that the Fūrva- 
pithika@ is extant in various forms, and the details of the tales 
do not agree in all versions. Of these, the version which begins 
with the verse brahmdnda-chalra-dandah and narrates the story 
of Puspodbhava and Somadatta (along with that of Raja- 
vahana and Avantisundar) in five Ucchavdsas, is the usually 
accepted one, found in most MSS and printed editions. We 
shall refer to it below as the usual Prelude! In this usual 
Prelude, there are, however, definite divergences in respect of 
some matters of fact from the main text of Dandin; and as 
Kavi himself points out, the main text is written in good 
style, compared with which the style of the Prelude is “stale”. 
These and other reasons, which we need not detail here, ? have 
led scholars to doubt the authencity of the usual Prelude. 
Wilson ventured the conjecture that the Prelude might he 
regarded as the work of one of Dandin’s disciples ; but in view 
-of the various forms in which it is now known to exist, this 
conjecture must either be discarded or modified to the extent 
of presuming more than one disciple of Dandin's, each of whom 
must be supposed to have tried his hand, according to his own 
fancy and literary ability, to complete the master's incomplete 

!]t is remarkable that ihe usual metrical namaskriyā required by 
theory at the beginning of a Kathi is not present in this Prelude, but 
it plunges into the narrative at once with tho solitary verse referred to 
above. This verse brahmünda-cchatra? is quoted anonymously by Bhoja in 
his Sarasvati-kanthübharana (ed. Borooah, 1884, p. 114) ; and this fact 
would indicate that the Prelude must have been prefixed at a very early 
‘time, at least soma time before the lith century A.D. 


? For the arguments, see Agashe's Introd. to Daśakumāra? (ed. Bomb. 
‘Sansk. Series). 
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masterpiece | At any rate, it will be enough for our purpose 
to presume that the original Piurva-pithika, composed by 
Dandin himself, must have been, for some reason or other, lost ; 
and attempts were made to supply the deficiency by later 
ambitious authors, who might or might not have been Dandin’s 
pupils. 

Now, Ramkrishna Kavi seems to suggest that the prose 
Avantisundar-hatha, discovered by him and attributed to 
Dandin is the lost Pürva-pithika of the Dasa-kumara-carita. 

Unfortunately, the extent of the work, as now recovered, 
is too slight and its character too fragmentary to give us a 
definite and convincing solution to the question. For its con- 
tents (even of the slight portion recovered) we have to depend 
entirely on the metrical Ka£ha-sara, presuming it to be a faith- 
ful, if late, summary of the original But -certain features 
presented even by this hopeless fragment of 25 pages seem to 
throw doubt on Kavi's supposition, in support of which no 
other argument except the presence of a common theme and a 
supposed common authorship has been brought forward. 

One of the main grounds on which a critic of Sanskrit 
literature would object to accept the Katha as the lost Prelude 
to the Dkc is the extraordinary divergence of style between the 
two works, a point which cannot fail to strike even the most 
careless reader. If they are indeed by the same author and 
formed parts of the same work, one should expect an evenness 
of style in the two, unless it is presumed without good grounds 
that the author intended a more claborate and florid style for 
the Prelude and a simpler and more vigorous style for the work 
itself. The twenty-five pages of the fragment of the Katha 
that have been printed are taken up (leaving aside the metri- 
cal namaskriya and the introductory prose account of the 
narrator himself) entirely with the account of the parents of 
Rajavahana, king Rajaharhsa of Magadha and his queen Vasu- 
mati, their union and amorous sports. In the usual Prelude, 
this topic is dismissed, in proper imitation of Dandin’s usual 
method and style, in a few lines. The metrical summary 
‘devotes some sixteen verses to this erotic topic, which was 
thus undoubtedly an elaborate affair in the original Katha, as 
this conclusion is also indicated by the recovered fragmentary 
portion of the Katha itself which devotes several pages to 1t. 
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Judging from the extent of this episode and the leisurely way 
of proceeding with the story, one should. think that the lost 
Katha was probably an independent composition, enormous in 
bulk, and could not have been intended as a Prelude to the 
Dkc. The erotic elaboration is in the right orthodox style of 
the later Kavyas; but such extended scale of elaborate descrip- 
tive writing is more suited to the romances of the type of 
Küdambari than to Dkc, the prose style and treatment of 
which are saved from this tendency to over-elaboration, and are 
reasonably simple, direct and elegant, We have in this part of 
the Katha, as in the Küdambari or Harga-carila, the same love 
for long rolling compounds, the same stringing of epithets and 
similes, the same weakness for the jingling of alliterative sounds, 
for complex puns, for involved constructions, for sesquipeda- 
lian sentences having one subject and one verb either at the 
beginning or at the end, but beaten out with a generous supply 
of epithetic clauses upon clauses, which cease only when the 
author's ingenuity has for the moment exhausted itself. Kavi 
himself admits that “he Avantisundari-katha in style resembles 
Kadambari, but it is less monotonous and more difficult"; he 
might have added that it least resembles the DAc in this respect. 
No doubt, the author of the Dkc possesses descriptive power 
in a high degree, and one may quite pertinently refer to such 
passages as the description of the sleeping Ambalika, where 
he indulges in this trick of florid description. But even here 
he never goes beyond moderate limits; and such descriptions. 
occur only rarely in the Dkc and never ranges over more than a 
few lines or even one printed page. He attempts a brilliant 
tour de force (as in Ucchvasa vii), but wisely limits himself to 
a sparing use of it, only when it is happily motifed; and his 
employment of alliteration, chiming and other verbal tricks 
are not so free and cloying as we find it in- the works of 
Subandhu and Bana, It is not maintained that the author 
of the Dkc makes no pretension to ornament, but in the main 
his use of it is effective, limited and pretty, and not recondite, 
incessant and tiresome. In the published Katha, which affi- 
liates itself in style and method to elaborate poetic romances 
like the Kadambari, one fails to find those characteristics: 
which give a distinction to the Dkc and make it a unique 
masterpiece in Sanskrit prose literature. 
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Turning to the story itself, the Katha does not help us, 
for the portion recovered and printed breaks off with the 
union of Rājahamsa and his queen Vasumati, and the hero 
Rajavahana himself is not yet born. But taking the Katha- 
sara as giving us a faithful summary of the incompletely 
recovered original, we can profitably compare its method of 
story-telling with that pursued in the Dkc. In the usual Pre- 
lude, the preliminary story of Rajavahana and Avantisundart 
is given in five Ucchvasas, but this includes also the adven- 
tures of Somadatta and Puspodbhava after their separation 
from Ràjavahana. This trend of the story is followed, but the 
Kalhá-süra gives it in seven chapters (which probably indi- 
cates that the original Kathé had about the same number of 
chapters, but even with this extent it breaks off without 
completing the story. The sequence of the constituent tales 
and incidents are also not the same, Rajavahana’s adventure 
in the underworld is told in ch. v, while ch. vi and vii relate 
the adventures of Puspodbhava and Somadatta respectively ; 
in the usual Prelude, the adventures of these two princes are 
given in the reverse order in Ucchvasas iii and iv respectively 
while that of Rajavahana is told in Ucchvasa ii. Nothing, . 
of course, can be concluded from this change of order, for the 
various versions differ from each other in this respect, as well 
as in respect of some details of names and incidents, But 
when we take into consideration the manner of story-telling, 
we perceive a marked difference. It is noteworthy that we 
find in the Katha what we do not find in the Dkc, viz, a ten- 
dency towards beating out the main story with numerous 
episodes, repetition of old legends, side-stories and digressions. 
No doubt, the episodic method of story-telling is very old in 
Indian literature and obtains from the time of he Brhatkatha 
or even earlier; but in the Dkc itself, such subsidiary tales 
never hamper or hold up the main thread of the narrative, in 
such a way as we find in the Katha, In ch. iv of the Katha (as 
summarised in the Katha-sara), for instance, the king begins to 
narrate previous history in detail to his queen, and the inter- 
polation of episodic stories like those of Vararuci, Vyadi, king 
Mahapadma, Canakya and so forth makes us believe that the 
work was written after the manner and model of the Brhat- 
hatha, in which also most of these stories occurred (as we 


"20 
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know from Somadeva's and Ksemendra's Sanskrit versions). 
In the same way, the legends of Südraka, Saunaka, Muladeva 
and Samudradatta are brought in to embellish the main story. 
All the stories cannot strictly be taken as relevant, but in some 
of them, the object in introducing heroes and heroines of old 
is to maintain, in the form of rebirth, an intimate connexion 
between these ancient heroes and the chief characters of the 
story. In the Prelude to Dke, this device is employed only 
once where Rajavahana alludes to the curse pronounced ou 
him in a former birth when Avantisundari was also his wile, 
but this incident is skilfully interwoven into the plot itself. 
It seems, therefore, that the author of the Katha (whoever he 
was) carried this trick to its utmost possibilities and introduced 
in imitation a large number of stories of reborn heroes and 
heroines. It is also remarkable that the whole of the story of 
Kadambari, as set forth up to the end of Bana’s portion of the 
work, is interpolated in ch. v of the Kaihasara. In ch. iii, 
again, it is predicted that Rajavahana would have a brother, 
named Hamsavahana, who would conquer the three worlds ; 
possibly the author had also the intention of narrating his 
exploits or bringing him in as a character. 'This manner of 
story-telling and the enclosing of narrative within narrative as 
well as the leisurely and extended scale of descriptive writing 
that is adopted in the Kathd, would make one legitimately 
suspect that the work was probably an independent treatment 
of the story of Avantisundari with a large infusion of relevant 
or irrelevant episodic tales, derived from other sources, and 
could not possibly have been the lost Prelude to Dke. 

If this conclusion is accepted, explanation of the common 
theme, viz., the story of Rajavahana and Avantisundari, does 
not present any difficulty. Nor should the fact of a common 
‘theme urge us to accept this Katha as the lost Prelude to the 
Dkc. It is probable that some later author, ambitious of 
writing a romance in the approved vein of Bana’s works (with 
which he appears to have been well acquainted), simply took 
this story of Avantisundari from the original lost Prelude of 
the Dkc and embellished it in the approved fashion. It is not 
at all clear from the texts that the actual authorship of the 
Katha itself is attributed to Dandin or even belonged to him, 
‘but rather the anonymous author of the Katha gives us at the 
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beginning a story, half biographical and half fanciful, of 
Dandin, who was the author of the original source of the 
Katha, introducing him as the narrator of the main story and 
setting forth his motives of narration. Otherwise, the presence 
of supernatural elements in this part of the Katha is hard to 
explain; for it does not stand to reason that Dandin himself 
introduced the supernatural incident in his own biographical 
account in connection with himself. It is also noteworthy that 
no trace of such biographical and supernatural stories is to be 
found in any known version of the Prelude to Dks. The com- 
mon theme and the supposed common authorship may thus be 
reasonably explained ; and if this is agreed to, there is no other 
ground on which the Katha can be taken as the lost Prelude 
to the Dkc. 

It may also be pointed out that the Avantisundari-katha 
commences with 26 introductory stanzas in the Sloka or 
anusiubh metre concluding this preliminary part with a verse in 
arya. These verses contain an obeisance (namaskriya) to Isana 
and homage to Vyasa and Valmiki, and then dwell upon poets 
and poetry generally, incidentally praising great poets and 
poems of the past and mentioning the author's motive in com- 
posing his work. After this comes the prose story, the preli- 
minary part of which gives us an account of Dandin and his 
family, making him the narrator of the main story, which is 
said to have been related by him to his friends. If we take the 
Harsa-carila as a typical surviving specimen of the later 
Akhyayika, it will be seen at once that our so-called Katha 
really conforms to the established tradition and requirements 
of an Akhyayika and not of a Katha. In the Harsa-carita, we 
have a similar metrical obeisance to Siva and Parvati and 
homage to Vyasa, followed by several verses in praise of older 
poets and poems (all in the Sloka or anustubh metre) and con- 
cluding in a jagati verse which praises Harsa, devotion e 
whom supplies the motive of Bana's literary venture. In the 
preliminary prose part of the Harga carita, again, we have also 
a rather lengthy account of the poet's youth, his reception at 
the court of Harsa, his return to his native country and the 
relation of the story to his relatives. From this it is clear that 
the author of the Avantisundai-katha very closely follows the 
model of the Harsa-carita, which however is designated an 
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Akhyayika and not a Katha. No doubt, a Katha has an in- 
troductory metrical namashriya of a different kind to devas 
and gurus, a statement of the author's family and his motives 
of authorship ; and all these elements are to be found in Bana’s 
Kadambari. But in a Katha there is no metrical praise of 
older poets and poems, and the preliminary prose portion does 
not contain any biographical account of the poct but plunges 
directly into the narrative. 

It is well known that Dandin, the author of the Kdvya- 
daría, refuses to admit the line distinctions made by theorists 
between a Katha and an Akhyayika; but his own definition 
of these two species of prose composition is entirely negative 
and does not help us in fixing his conception of them. It is 
not until we come to Rudrata, who has accepted and generalis- 
ed the characteristics of Bana’s two works into universal rules 
governing the composition of the Katha and the Akhyayika 
respectively, that we find these two specics entirely stcreotyped 
in theory. It is possible, therefore, that the Avantisundari- 
kathá was composed before this fixing of characteristics in 
Rudrata's time; and this would explain the apparent confu- 
sion of the characteristics of a Katha and Akhyayika made 
by its author. But he could not have been very far from the 
time of the author of the Dkc, whose work he utilises and 


whose biographical details were not yet entirely lost in his 
time !, 


Indian Historical Quarterly, i, 1925 and iii, 1927. 


1A revised edition of the Avruntisundari-katha has been published 
now in the Trivandrum Sansk. Series, 1954 ; it is much fuller than the 
fragmentary text of Ramakrishna Kavi, but it still contains large lacunae. 
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Kalyanamalla 194, 203 

Kalhana as a stotra-writer 127 
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Kaviratna-cakravartin 196, 203 
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Godha 184 
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Gopála-tàpani Up. 105 

Goprgita 112, 118 
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Catuh-śataka 103 
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Caturvarga-samgraha 280 
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Caritra-vardhana 189, 198f, 204 
Carudatta 19, 212* , 
Citra-yajña 228, 238, 249 
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Caitanya and his sect, their works 
142-43 


Chandogya-Up, 31%, 91, 260 
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17, 2991, 230-32 


Jagaddhara 197 
Jagannatha 127 
Jagannatha-vallabha 142 
Janardana 188, 200 
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Taitliriya-samhita 177 
Trimurti 60, 111 
Tryambaka 72 


Theophany 84, 102 


Dandin. See Daśakumāra-c. 
Dattaka 25 
Daksinamürti-astaka 120 
Daksipávarta-natha 203 
Daraf Khan Stotra 124 
Darpa-dalana 280-81 
Dasakumara-carita 268, 277-8, 299, 
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Dinakara Misra 189, 198 
Divakara Upadhyaya 197, 203 
Dita-vakya 227 
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Devi-éataka 125 
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Dhanaünjaya and Dhanika 4, 5, 20, 
218, 221. See Dasariipaka 

Dharmavardhana 118 

Dharmabhudaya 226 

Dharani 117 

Dhiranaga (or Vira?) 290 

Dhürta-vita-samwàda 1, 14, 275 

Dhirtakhyana 288 

Dhoyi and his Parana-düta 220 
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Anandavardhana 
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Narahari Sarasvatitirtha 191, 103 

Narma-màlà 281-83 

Nalla Kavi 7 

Navagraha-stotra 123 

Nigayya 290 

Nagaraka 269 

Naydnanda 270* 
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Nara-Narayana 77 

Narada-pancaratra 79 

Naradiya Purana 56 

Narayana-Up. 103 
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Narayana and Narayaniya 54f, 60f 
65, 66, 74, 75, 76f, 79f, 81f, 91 

Narayaniya eschatology 86 
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Nilakantha Diksita 127 

Nemi-düta 204 

Nemi-bhaktamara 11T 

Naiskarmya 47 


Paiücatantra 261, 286-87 

Paücabüna-vijaya 7°, 70 

Panca-mahayajia 54-55 

Pajicaratra 55, 61*, 63, 65, 74, 75, 
76f, 79 

Pancardtra-samhita 87* 

Pañcarātra Sattra 76 

Paücaéati 128 

Patañjali (Mahabhasye) 25*, 93, 94, 
224 

Padma-purdna 102, 111, 112, 129 

Padmaprabhrtaka Bhana 1,11 

Padyavali 143 

Parame$vara 190, 203 

Pataliputra 12 

Patrakegari stotra 118 . 

Pada-taditaka Bhàna 1, 11, 18, 17- 
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Paduka-sahasra 128 

Panini 25, 37, 91, 94, 224 
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PaSupata system 61, 63, 65f 
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Pithamarda 15 

püjyapáda 118 

Purana, stotras in 111f 

Purusa 43, 44, 45, 84, 97 ; Puruga- 
hymn 76 

Purusa Narayana 56, 77, "9 (see 
Narayana) 

Pürnasarasvati 190, 205 

Puspadanta 121 

Poetics and Erotics, 
25, 121 

Pracinagarbha 63 

Prapaüca-sára 103, 116 

Prabodha-candrodayu 270° 

Pravrtti and Nivrtti 88 

Prasida 49, 62, 87, 125 
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Prádurbhava 85, 87i, 98 

Priyadaráika 128 


influence of 


Phallus. See Linga-worship 


Bana (Kad. and Hargsa-c.) 21°, 
25*, 104, 105, 106 (Candi-5), 117; 
125, 267 

Bala-gopala-stuti 156 

Bala-ramayana 255 

Bilvamangala. See Lilasuka 

Bilvamangala-stotra 186 

Buddha-carita 103, 127 

Brhat-katha@ 286 

Brhad-aranyaka Up. 10, 186 

Brhad-devata 178 

Bengal Vaignavism 162 

Ben Jonson 274, 276 

Brahma-yamala 112 

Brahma-vidya 43, 45 

Brahmavaivarta-p. 108, 112, 129 

Brahma-sitra-bhasya 56*, 74*, 85* 

Brahma 60-61; mind-born-sons of 
79 ; Brahma-sect 61 

Brahmanda-p. 102 
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Bhalk:tamara 107, 117 

Bhakti 27f, 37f. 62, 63, 65, 80, 83, 
84, 86-87, 88, 97f ; Bhakti- 
movement and its stotras 128f; 
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Bhakti-yoga 47-8 

Bhakii-Sataka 117 

Bhagavat, the name 94", teach- 
ings of, see Bhugavad-gita 

Bhagavad-ajjukiya 1T, 274 

Bhagavad-gità, the question of its 
date 37-8 ; its alleged remodel- 
ling 38-39 ; in relation to the 
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its essential teachings 95-100 ; 
cited 59, 60*, 75, 81, 84, 89, 
90, 94, 129 

Bhagiratha: Misra 198, 205 

Bhatta Gopala 292 

Bhayahara stotra (Prakrit) 108 

Bharataka-dvatrimsika 288 

Bharata cited 2f, 4, 19, 218 

Bharata-mallika 194, 203 

Bhartrhari 283-84 

Bhavabhüti 205f, 220, 269 

Bhavisyottara-p. 112 

Bhàgavata and Bhagavatism 9, 17, 
97i, 61, 63, 65, 76, 81, 85*, 90f 

Bhagavata Purüna 87*, 112, 115 
129f 
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logue play, its character 2-6 ; 
early and later speciments 6-10, 
272f ; satirical trend 16; the 
Vita as the hero 9, 270 ; ero- 
tic tendency 19-20, 23; subject- 
matter 20-21 ; coarseness 21-25; 
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tioned 16, 24. See Caturbhüni. 

Bhàünudatta 141f 

Bharati Vrtti 5,6 
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295f 

Bhivaprabha Siri 117 

Bhil:sdtana 127 

Bhimasena and his Comm. 292. 
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Makaranda Misra 198, 208 
Matta-vilasa 17, 214 
Madhusüdana Sarasvati 126 
Mammata 106, 291 
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125 

' Mallinátha 191-93, 208 

Mahànütaka, its text-problem 216f; 
its, character as a play 232f ; 
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antiquity 220; whether a 
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Mahanirvana tantra 103, 115 

Mahdabharaia 38, 40, 52, 54, 59, 
62, 63, 66, 68, 71, 92, 98, 107, 
111, 223, 225, 259, 261 

Mahdvira-carita 2055 

Mahimabhatta 23 

Mahimasimha-gani 201, 203 

Mahisa-mangala 7 

Maheávara 292 

Matanga Divakara 107-8 
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Manatunga 108-9 

Maya 84, 98, 99 (Daivi) 

Markandeya-candi 115 

Márkandeya-p. 102 

Malati--madhara 269-70 

Mitra 28 

Mudgalani 184 

Mukunda-mdla 125, 146-47 

Mukundānanda 6 

Miika Kavi 128 

Müladeva Karnisuta 21 ` 

Mrechakatika 16, 17, 19, 24, 268, 
272* 

Meghadüta 141 ; "comm. on 187f ; 
comparative extent of text 205; 
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Sinhalese paraphrase 203 

Meghaprabhacarya 226 

Megharaja 200 

Megha-lata 202, 204 


Mediaeval Christian lyrics 134 
Maitrdyani Samhita 177, 258 
Maitreyi 185 

Mother-goddess, 72 

Moliére 274 


Yama-Yami 69 

Yajnavalkya 177, 185 (Upanisadic), 
183 (stotra-writer) 

Yatra 238-41 

Yuvaraja 7 


Raghuvamáa 104 

Raghunatha-dasa and his 
148, 144, 149 

Ratnükara 104, 126 

Ratnavali 128 

Rasa-sadana 6 

Rajasekhara 107, 221 

Réja-tarangini 154 

Radha-Krsna legend 127, 129f 

Rama, stotras on the weapons of 
127 

Ramacandra Kavibharati 117 

Ramdeva Vyasa and his plays 227 

Ramabhadra Diksita 127 

Rümanütha Tarkalarhkara 195, 203 

Ramayana 65, 261-62 

Ramastaka 125 

Rudra-yamala 108, 112 

Rudra-Siva 58, 59, 60-61, 66f, 69 

Rüpa ‘Gosvamin 142f ; his works 
144-49 

Rüpopajivana 225, 225 

Romaéa 185. 293 


works. 


Laksmana Acarya 128 
Laksminivasa 200 4 
Lataka-melaka 17*, 215 
Laharis of Jagannatha 127 
Lata 24 

Linga-worship 67 
Lilamadhukara 7* 
Lilasuka 135, 139 
Lokiyatika 64 
Lokeávara-éataka. uT 
Lopamudra 184- 857 
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Vakroktipancaéika 126, 73f, 84, 
88-89, 97-98 

Vajradatta 117 

Vatsaraja 7, 17* ! 

Vandyaghatiyà Sarvananda 150-51, 
1571. See /ikd-sarvasva 

Varnamala-stotra. 127 

Varadácarya 7 

Vararuci 1 

Vallabhadeva, Kasmiraka 157, 187 

Vallabhadeva, comm. on Megha? 
186, 189, 202f 

Vasanta-tilaka Bhana 6 

Vac 178-180 

Vajasaneyi-Samhita 72 

Vatsyayana. See Kama-Sastra 

Vadiraja 119 

Vāmana Bhatta Bana 6 
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Vasudeva-Krsna 29, 31f, 37, 59, 
66, 76, 78, 84, 85, 91f 

Vikramorvasiya 250 

Vijaya Suri 201, 203 

Vijayanandin 118 

Virata and Bhima-parvan 73 

Vita 4, 5, 8f, 270 

Vitthale$vara 141 

Vidüsaka 266, 269, 272 

Viddha-éalabhanjika 270* 

Viśpalā 184 

Visvanatha and 
2, 5, 218, 291 

Visvanatha Cakravartin and his 
works 143 

Viévavara 180-81 

Viéva-süra 103, 113 

Visnu and Visnuism 60, 61, 65, 
"4f, 82 

Visnu-purüna 102, 112, 129 

Vita-raga-stotra 119 

Venkata Diksita 128 

Vetàla-pasicavimáati 287 

Vedanta 45, 59,99* 

Veddntasdra-Sivastuti 119 

Vedic sacrifice 42-43, 75, 97 

Vaisiki Kala 19 

Vaisnavas 9, 17, 75 (distinguished 
from Visnuites) 

Vaisnava Stotras 120f 


Sahitya-darpana 


Vratya 7* 
Vyüha doctrine 52, 84-86, 90, 98 


Sakti-worship 73 

Satapatha-Br. 76, 78, 177, 258 

Satapancasaiika-stotra 103 

Satarudriya 66* 

Sagvati 185 

Santi. and AnuSisana Parvans 66, 
67, 75 

Samkaracarya, stotras of 119-20 

Sakya-bhiksu 14, 17 

Saradatanaya, his 
Mahdnataka 252 

Sarada-tilaka Tantra 103, 112 ; 
Bhana 7* 

Siva and Pasupata religion 60, 66, 
81. See Rudra-Siva 

Siva-téndava stotre of Ravana 123 

Siva-mahimnah Stotra 121 

Siva-stotra of Upamanyu 123 ; of 
Lankesvara 124 

Sivaparadha-ksamapana stotra 119 

Sisupala-vadha 104, 127 

Sisna-deva 68 

Sila-dita 204 

Suka-saptati 287 

Südraka 1 

Srigara-tilaka 6, 20 

Srnaara-bhüsana 6, 20 

Śrůgāra-mañjarī 7, 20 

Srügüra-rasa-mandana 141 

Srhgara-sarvasva 6, 20 

Srigdra-sudharnava 7* 

Saivaism 61. See Siva 

Shadow-play, alleged specimens of 
226f. See Chaya-nataka 

Saubhika, Lüders' hypothesis of 
224f 

Sobhana-stuti 118 

Syimilaka 1, 23 

Srivatsalifichana 292 

Srividya-cakravartin 292 

Svetadvipa 80, 82f, 85 

Swetasratara Up. 39, 44, 57, 102 


references to 


Satpadi (or Vigmu-satpadi) 119 


Samnyàsa 46, 97 
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Sanitana Gosvamin 193, 203 

Samaya-mātrkā 279-80 

Samayasundara-gani 201 

Sarvajiiamitra 117 

Simkhya and Yoga 43f, 59, 63, 64, 

Samba, legend of 105 

Samba-paricaáika 126 

Sdra-bodhini 292 

Sdroddharini 188, 202, 204 

Siddhasena Divakara 109, 117 

Sudargana-Sataka 127 

Suprabhata stotra 109 

Subandhu and his classification of 
Nataka 252 

Subhdsitdvali, its date 150-61 

Sumangala-stotra 136 

Sumativijaya 201, 203 

Sarya-sataka 105-6, 117 

Strydstaka 123 

Sects and sectarian worship, its 
beginnings 57-62 ; Epic sects 
63-64 ; Saura sect 64-65; Saiva 
and Pasupata sect 65-76 ; 
Narayaniya sect 76-91; Bhaga- 
vata sect 91-100 

Sevya-sevalcopadesa 280 

Solar deities 28, 60, 65 

Saundarananda 283 

Saura 29, 63, 64 

Skanda-p. 102, 112 

Skambha 70* 

Stava-mala 144 

Stavavali 144-45 

Stotras, early specimens 103f, 121 ; 
Satakas 104f, 125; literary 
stotras 196 ; in Epics, Puranas 
and Tantras 102-5; religious- 
erotic 114f, 128f ;  Vedantic 
116, 119f 122, 128; Buddhist 


SPS 


116f ; Jaina 117; earlier 
Hindu 121f ; Saivite 125-26 ; 
Mahimnah st. 121; Pratah- 
smarana st. 122 ; Manasa-puja 
st. 122; Padadikasainta-var- 
nana st. 122, 127-28 ; influence 
of Bhagavata 129 

Sthiradeva 188, 189, 202, 203, 204 

Svapna-nütaka, 255 (as Pra$ànta 
type of drama), 264 


Haragovinda Vacaspati 196, 203 

Harappa and Mohenjo-daro 173-75 

Hara-vijaya 104 

Hari-gitas 81 

Hari-dita 227 

Harivanga 111, 129 

Hariharatmaka st. 111 

Harsa 265 

Harsavardhana 109 

Hala 283 

Hasya-cuddmani 17* 

Hiranyagarbha 64 

Heliolairy or Sun-worship 27f ; in 
the Epics 65, 105f, 108 

Hemacandra, Acarya 119 

Homa and Puja 101 


Wit, Humour and Satire, in Vedic 
lit. 257-58 ; in didactic lit. 
258f ; in classical lit.  262f ; 
in Bhása-dramas 264 ; in Kāli- 
dasa 265-66; in Prose Kavyas 
267; in the drama ‘268f; 
failure in the drama to 
achieve real comedy 270-71; in 
Bhāņa  270f; in  Prahsana 
975f ; in the erotic stanzas 285f 

Wycherely and Congreve 276 
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